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It's the Tobacco That 
Counts. There Are No 
Finer Tobaccos Than 
Those Used in Luckies 
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SAVAGE QUALITY 


AT A MODERATE PRICE 
IN A BIRD, SKEET, OR 
TRAP GUN 


The keen anticipation which every 
sportsman feels as he starts out for 
a day’s wing shooting is all the 
keener when the gun he packs is 
Savage-built. 


For he knows that the arm has what it takes 
to make the most of his skill. And he feels 
the pride of the true gun-lover in its hand- 
some, workmanlike appearance. Long ex- 
perience, skillful craftsmanship, and mod- 
ern manufacturing facilities are combined 
by Savage to produce real gun quality at 
mighty attractive prices. 


SAVAGE AUTOMATIC SHOTGUNS 


Standard Design. 12 and 16 Gauge. Seven Models. 3 Shot 
and 5 Shot Models. Plugs furnished for the 5-shot models to 
limit capacity to 3 shots. I[lustrated—Model 726. Selected 
American Walnut Stock. Full pistol grip. Checkered on grip 
and forend. Receiver channeled and matted in line of sight. 


DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUNS 


Built by Savage. 12, 16, 20 Gauge. All standard barrel lengths 
and borings. Famous Fox Mechanism—marvelously simple 
and positive in action. Stocks of selected American Walnut, 
handsomely checkered on pistol grip and forearm. 


FOX STERLINGWORTH SKEET aud UPLAND GAME GUN 


New straight grip model with 26” barrels, bored right skeet 
cylinder—left, quarter choke. A standard model with skeet 
boring and stock design heretofore available only in custom 
built guns. Other Fox models for trap and field shooting 
ranging upward in grade to the finest custom-built guns. 
Send coupon for descriptive literature 
re ea a ee a ae ae a a ee a a 


} SAVAGE ARMS CQRPORATION, Dept. 120, Utica, N.Y. 


Kindly send descriptive literature on (check which) 
() Savage Automatic () Fox Sterlingworth Shotguns 


Name . —_ 


Address 
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Better Sportsmanship 





Better Hunting 


“FOREIGNERS” WELCOME 


NE of the most interesting let 


ters received at the 

Souare Circe Edi- 

tor’s desk this month 
comes from Squareshooter 
H. E. M. Los, in tar-off Java, 
who writes: 

“In the February issue of 
Fietp & Stream I saw that 
you apparently have no objec- 
tion to fereign applicants for 
membership in the S@uaAri 
Circte. If my opinion is 
correct, I just want to tell 
you that I am only too glad 
to pledge myself to the 
Ten Commandments of the 
Square Circt.é and become a 
member of your grand organ- 
ization. 

“IT am afraid I will not be 
able to follow all the Com- 
mandments to the letter, as 
conditions here are altogether 
different from those in the 
United States, but nay hunt- 
ing, fishing and other outdoor 
activities will be up to the 
principles of the SQuareE 
CIRCLE. 

“By the same post I am 
sending you a money order 
covering the fee and ask that 
you kindly send me three in- 
signiae and a SQUARE CIRCLE 
button. If you cannot accept 
me, a foreigner, in your 
sportsmen’s organization, you 
might use the money as a 
very small contribution to any 
purpose where you think it 
can be best used.” 

We have written Square- 


Kdited by 








other words, 


Jxp MEANS _ miles. 


CIRCLE 


Better Fishing 


we cover about fifty square 


This area is in the very center of 


the duck-nesting district. We are posting 


THE SQUARE CIRCLE PLEDGE 


1 I pledge myself to observe state 
and Federal fish and game laws 
strictly to the letter, for I believe 
that only by individual observance 
of these laws can I help restore 
and improve fishing and hunting 
conditions. 
az I pledge myself at all times to 
consider myself an ally of the 
state and Federal fish and game 
conservation departments, and will 
report violations and_ violators 
without fear or favor. 
3 I pledge myself to distribute 
grain in my favorite covers 
during each winter, when snow 
covers the ground, for I know 
that a well-fed game bird can re- 
sist almost any weather. 
4 During the dead of snow-cov- 
ered winter I pledge myself to 
construct at least one shelter in 
each of my favorite covers, either 
of brush or corn-stalks, under 
which I shall scratch away the 
snow and ice and expose the sand 
and gravel which a game bird 
needs with its feeding. 


5 I pledge myself to fire at least 
twenty-five shells each year in 
the off-shooting season at harmful 
hawks, owls, crows, stray hunting 
cats and other predators, for I 
know that these take heavy toll of 
our game. 
6 I pledge myself never to leave 
behind me in the woods or 
fields any dangerous fire hazards 
in the form of smoldering cigar- 
ette stubs, match ends, cigar butts 
or pipe ashes, and I shall always 
see that my campfire is wet down 
and thoroughly extinguished be- 
fore I leave it. 
ff I pledge myself to discourage 
at all times, and prevent when- 
ever possible, the spring burning 


of dry grass, weeds and shrubbery 
from the land, for I know that 
this does the land no particular 
good, and does do our song and 
game birds definite harm by rob- 
bing them of their seasonal food 
supply and natural protective cov- 
ering from predators. 
8 I pledge myself always to re- 
spect landowners’ rights, ask 
Permission to enter upon land or 
Stream, carefully refrain from 
damaging fences, trees, livestock 
or any other property of landown- 
ers—and in case any damage 
should result through accident, I 
shall promptly report same and 
make satisfactory settlement. In 
short, I pledge myself to live up 
to the definition of a gentleman- 
sportsman to the letter, knowing 
this to be the underlying princi- 
ple of the SQUARE CIRCLE. 
9 As a member of the local 
SQUARE CIRCLE club im my 
community, I pledge myself to 
take an interest in the younger 
members of the SQUARE CIR- 
CLE and to teach them what I 
have learned about the safe and 
skillful way to handle firearms and 
the successful ways to fish and 
hunt. In short, I shall take plea- 
sure in passing on to tomorrow's 
sportsmen of America all the 
fine points about gunning and fish- 
ing that I have had to pick up 
through blundering, unguided ex- 
a 
10 ! pledge myself to vote 
against (or if not yet of vot- 
ing age, as soon as I am, I pledge 
myself to vote against) any state 
legislator or Congressman or Sen- 
ator who sponsors or favors any 
bill or measure that denies the 
freeborn American his right to 
possess and bear firearms. 


a notice in all the school- 
houses offe ring the school 
children a reward of one cent 
each on all crow eggs, and 
two cents each on all hawk 
eggs. This small bounty will 
be mighty acceptable to the 
youngsters and we are look- 
ing forward to this cutting in 
on Mr. Crow pretty heavily 
at very small expense to us. 
We figure on spending a good 
many hundred dollars, and at 
one cent each you will realize 
this amount will destroy a 
good many potential duck-egg 
eaters. I wish the same plan 
could be worked out in all the 
three prairie provinces.” 


IN NOVA SCOTIA 


ROM Squareshooter R. 
G. Callander, in Nova 
Scotia, comes the following: 
“IT have read Fiero & 
STREAM every month for the 
past three years and enjoy it 
immensely. I am greatly in- 
terested in the SQUARE CrIr- 
CLE and the work it is doing, 
and am herewith casting my 
lot with those who believe in 
the Ten Commandments. 
“IT am enclosing a snap tak- 
en of me and my two days’ 
catch of salmon. It was on 
June 2nd and 3rd. On the first 
day I caught two salmon, and 
on the second day four sal- 
mon, ranging in weight from 
nine to thirteen pounds each. 





shooter Los that the word 
“foreigner” has no meaning 
under the emblem of the SQUARE CircLr. 
Sportsmen wearers of the SouarRE Cir- 


Getting weighed—Springer pup belonging 
to Squareshooter M. C. Koeberle of lowa 





CLE practically ring the globe today. All 
the way from England to Shanghai, from 
the Yukon to the tropics, sportsmen are 
wearing the Souare Circie on their shoot- 
ing and fishing jackets. 


CROW-EGG BOUNTY 


rig following letter comes from near 

r home, although it still has the in- 

Fete Se flavor, and it outlines a swell 

plan for crow control in the duck-nesting 

areas. It comes from Squareshooter Ben 
P. Williams of Missouri, who writes: 

‘Am enclosing application to join. the 
Sovare Circe. My making this applica- 
tion was brought about by the letter which 
appeared in the SQUARE CrrRcLE page in 
Frey & Srream for April, from Square- 
shooter George Marshall of Oregon. 

“IT hunt a great deal in Saskatchewan 
and if the sportsmen in our part of the 
country could realize the number of crows 
that summer in the prairie provinces, and 
the tremendous damage that these crow$ 
do to the ducks, they would certainly get 
together and try to help the situation. 

“We have a plan that might appeal to 
the Souare Circie. We hunt in a district 
that is some twenty-five miles each way 
from a certain town in Saskatchewan. In 


They were taken on a wet fly 

and a very light rod and cer- 
tainly offered great sport, as the fish were 
fresh from the sea.” 


G. Callander of Nova 


Squareshooter R. 


Scotia with his fine catch of salmon 
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For Sale at Favorable Price @ Enjoy the thrill while 
in Seattle on business or 
vacation in the sheltered in- 
land seas of Puget Sound. 

When the run is on, you 
















Property 1, to 2 miles wide, extends six miles along coast embracing 
marsh, islands and bottoms. In spite of general poor shooting condi- 
tions last season, this property scored an average of ten birds per 
gun per day, principally marsh ducks, also geese. Substantial club 





house comfortably furnished including blankets, linen, china and sil- can get your fish before 
verware, 6 bedrooms, clubroom with open fireplace, kitchen, two ser- breakfast or after business 
vants’ rooms, Steam heat. Guides’ house, boathouse and dock. Complete jours. P 
ducking equipment including two launches, duck boats, decoys, ete. Complete trips arranged. 
H. F. STONE COMPANY, Inc., 149 Broadway, New York EDDIE 
Rector 2-9458 











BAUER 


Ranch Life My 2000 Acre Farm For Sale Grostust Sourting Gude 
Within two miles of Hampton, County seat 


Wooded estate, 2,000 good land, well stocked with quail, protected SEATTLE 




















ft. elevation Five many years. Unusually healthy, in heart of hateaatia ‘sid alain Sbet ) 
mountain lakes Artesian-water belt. Well located, within 60 mation on Northwest fishing. 

trout, salmon, bass. miles of Aiken, Augusta and Savannah. Paved ri 

Sail and rowboats, highway near, also three railroads. Ideal hunt- 


| ing preserve. Full information on request. 
ing, tralis. tennis. | Price $11.00 per acre, Terms if desired. 

~~ “ae OP MICHEL GOETHE Varnville, S. C. 
lows baths, hotel 
service 

1 

H. A. QUIMBY Channel Bass 
Averill, Vermont Come to Hatteras, North Carolina, for the fin- 


est channel-bass fishing on the Atlantic Sea- 
board. Also bluefish and weakfish. In_ the 


Y’S Gulf Stream, 20 miles offshore, you can fish 
for sailfish, dolphin and amberjack. . . . 


|} Capable guides. It is advisable to make reser- 
A K vations in advance, 
ATLANTIC VIEW HOTEL 
Hatteras (Cc. W. Burrus) North Carolina 


canoes, bathing, rid 











LASKA 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


Bear—moose—sheep—goat and cari 
bou. Now booking fall hunts. Season 
from Aug. 20th to Nov. Ist. 
| Individually Planned Parti 
WIRE OR WRITE FOR DE a ‘AML Ss 


PR cin Camps iti , ESSE oni. ALASKA GUIDES ".tieAuseat"aGtas_ 


pe, FISHING << WOLF POND CAMP 





AVERILL L 
































for trout and salmon fishing. A number of 

good lakes well stocked with trout and salmon, | 

all reached by canoe or motor boats from | Hotel Wachapreague STONY CREEK, WARREN CO, N.Y. - 
Henderson's Camps. Write for booklet and Wachapreague, E. S., Va. (ocean side) via Del-Mar-Va 

rates, Jackman, Maine. Central Dining Room express or concrete. Good eats, Perfectly ventilated rooms 


apres ov conepete, Gand coms. Dustertie vente’ ee eek a. GRIER a BONNIE «- WORUT 
{6 connecting baths. Good boats with cabins, tollets, awn- | FEW NIS — CANOEING — SWIMMING — HORSES 


Rain suits complete. Booklets . ks. 1700 t elevation. Thousand 
A. H. G. Mears (Ownership Management). Private camp. Adirondacks. 1 feet elevatior « 


For SALMON and tien: “Aecmssinie ty ome ar sell. Wor tates. seterenres 
° + . and reservations write—F. B. Ware, 1170 Broadway, New 
TROUT FISHING Quail Shooting - Fox Hunting : 














York City, Telephone Ashland 4-4318. 























| 
ome to EAGLE LAKE CAMPS on Eagle Lake, one In the Cobler Hunt Country near Warrenton | | 
rs oo aig River pened Fee oom and Middleburg. 400 acres conveniently situ- | THE ADIRONDACKS 
er. Cal ins well he ated ‘hot and cold water, electri ated. One hour and a half motor drive from FOR FISHING OR VACATION 
xhts and private haths, Ideal location in heart of Washington, D. C. Six room house in good Modern buildings, running water in rooms, baths with 
hig game section, Exceptionally good table, Hay fever condition. Feed patches have been planted for showers. Golf, a ae pagan Mage a exellent oe 
fferers find relief here. Easily reached quail, good shooting and hunting assured. For — oe ood ee ee coe eee oma 
Seeks toh MRS. SAUL MICHAUD Mal further information apply to Middleburg Real American kitchen, own farm produce. 200 miles from 
agre Lane arne Estate and Insurance Company, Inc., Middle- Y. €., paved road to place. Rates $20, per week. 
burg, Virginia. 33 per day. Write for illustrated folder. 
TRAU & WILSON 
- 4 Ys Riverside Villa Hadley, N. Y. 
7 , . Tr 
NORTH CAMPS FOR SALE FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP 





come to the New Inlet House, in the heart of the Adiron- 





























: rq TT 1 ° . 
ON RANGELEY LAKE } Pennsylvania Hunting Grounds dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 
B fl Sshi ° S | H ° abundance of speckled trout, weighing up to five and 
est y ishing in September. unting Land Bank in liquidation offers several peauertioe 3 six pounds. Noted for its excellent fly fishing. Good 
seas ns Oc a - . _— Te wonderful deer and hear country near Allegheny Na canoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Good hunting, 
ea on open ct. 1 t. Individual cabins. tional Forest. Heavily wooded land but accessible. deer, bear, partridges, rabbits. Fine spring water through- 
Beautiful surroundings. Excellent food. \ll have comfortable house and barn. All have springs. out house, with bath. Buy your ticket for Benson Mines, 
| Some with two houses. Send for list. N. Y.: upon request a conveyance will meet you there, a 
Write NORTH CAMPS, Rangeley, Maine E. H. Bagley, Fieldman for Union Joint Stock Land a no of 4% miles; a good auto road to hotel, where a 
nk. 5 arke . Ww n, Pa. welcome awaits you 
Gank, 501 Market St nada ns Write or telephone. Address 
Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE. Benson Mines, N. Y. 
The Sportsman's Paradise 
9 . ’ . 
4 Mi P rT) T T E R SPORTSMAN’S FARM Wilson's Camp on Indian Lake 
4B 8-room Colonial, excellent condition. 143 acres, East “At the water's edge” 
On Fi C e Lak Pittsb N.H Central Conn, In lovely valley with outlook. One mile : 
mn First Connecticut Lake, Pittsburg, . . from olled gravel to fine old village on macadam; A vacation place you will enjoy. Beautiful location on 
Birds. Rabbits and Deer are large barn with modern dairy for 20 head; silo, ken- || | one of the loveliest lakes in the Adirondacks. Lodge, 
rds, Babbits anc eer are nels, pheasant runs; fruits and never-failing trow cottages, tents and cabins. Bathing beach, fishing. 
plentiful. Licensed Guides. brook. Now operating as dairy farm and shooting pre canoeing, tennis, saddle horses, golf near. Best food 
Main house and individual cabins, |] ;erve. 500 additional acres under lease; really goed | | ee ee LO: 
Al utlying camp on Diamond $8700, _— Adare "Sen: 900, Field &' Stream, 578 MR. & MRS. ROBT. H. WILSON 17,0 
outly amp oO amond, 7 ers ress \ . : 
; Madison Ave., New York City. Indian Lake Hamilton County, N. Y. ' 
A. H. Currier, Proprietor AT 
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| eres 
fe TIGER-CATS 
IN INDIA! 


Tiger-cats measuring all of ten feet . 

wild buffalo with the charge of a loco- 
motive .. . thick-skinned rhinos, wild 
hog, wolves, panthers—India’s swamps 
and jungles teem with big (and tough) 
game. Cruising Round the World on 
famous President Liners, you can stop 
over in Bombay (or in any of thetwenty 
other ports served by these ships ), take 
sidetrips to the world’s finest hunting 
grounds, and then continue on the next 


G un ~ Crack at or later President Liner. 
: ; ROUND THE WORLD BIG ONES BITING 









lantic 


nN te 


o_O” 





Skeet—A Clean Break 


———— 














{ [he Homestead! First $854 Clas EVERY DAY 

Shooting is an important activity Sail every other week from New York Tuna and bluefish off the 
+ Bike Miemsestend Cans coord a or California. For details see your shore—remarkable catches of 
: Seer silica Travel Agent or any of our offices: favorite species in surf, 

the Skeet Field and more guns 604 Fifth Avenue, New York: 110 So. hey and cheanel- 
crack in the mountain and valley Dearborn St., Chicago; 311 California splendid fresh water 

saitiae , sil >» wae St., San Francisco, and other principal ' PP ears ; 
forests that make up the vast yo canis =e P fishing in inland lakes 

| Homestead estate. Few people , and streams. 


realize, for instance, that about i 0 L LA ie 
200 deer are taken in Bath County 
forests each season’, | Steamship Lines 


But it is the combination of all 
sports that makes The Homestead 


‘ a sportsman’s paradise. | “ : — . 
s. Two golf courses, one of cham- GUARANTEED HUNTING THE WORLDS PREMIER 
> 


The whole outdoor pro- 
gram is on the same 
grand scale .. . yachts, 
speed craft and boats of 
all descriptions. 























Moose—Deer—Bear. Moose extremely plentiful. Hunt 


| pionship calibre—a stable of 100 ak as ee ae ee ee a HEALTH PLEASURE a a 



























































c > } iding ——noti ‘ ’ We're economical and easy to get to—Fine camps— 
Ason . ple ndid riding horses nationally Courteous — Experienced Expert guiding—Exclusive 
famous tennis courts—good indoor | re 9 Golf on famous courses ‘a 
ILS p é ur 1934 Moose results outstanding : * os 
and outdoor swimming—and the for all New Brunswick. ++. tennis dg | 
i i. Write McAleer Brothers, Wirral, New Brunswick courts)...Triding, shoot- ") 
™ luxury of The Homestead for the : ) ev 
‘ ing, surf bathing and j 
pleasure of your family. INDIAN FISH GAME TERRITORY water sports. 
. " . Come fish in clear waters, Perkibonka River 95 miles 
On October 4th and Sth will be wi aah pattanee. Mie ass sini, Gohamagel Bivers. up ~ Entertainment galore coe 
ame ay ollow Indian trac in Virgin ore st with ie > > eo 
run the trials of the Bath County bark canoe, sportsmen always get their money's worth piers, theatres, restau 
_ ce i viele ne Fly fishing. ouananiche, ; speckled brook trout and troll rants, clubs and cafes... 
‘ " Acenr:« . ale or lake trout, pike, pic’ ere unt moose, bear, deer, 
SES Spanie Association for spaniels partridges, ducks, ete. Cabins along St. John Lake music, dancing, g sames” 
aid and cockers ane. Experienced Pn speaking English, Ask for and exhibits hun- 
38 re I Ss. 00 re . - Se Peg 
_ ba? rae BERTSON & SON, INDIAN RESERVE dreds of palatial hotels 
pe Write for our portfolio of photo- Pointe Bleue Lake St. John, P.Q., Canada and comfortable board- 
- graphs and description. y A. Elmgren’s ing houses. Attractive 
Floating Wilderness Camp homes and apartments. 
On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-screened roomy Conveniently reached by good 
ith house-boat. Single floor beds, two guests to a room. ° d ai 
it, — and —, bath rooms with hot and cold water. roads, train, bus and air. 
Ds, sunge room and screened porch. Come and let us " ; ° 
2 a toy to the best fishing and hunting grounds For Illustrated Folder, write 
, Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake Trout, Bass and . . H 
i. Wall-eyes— Moose, Deer and Duck. Now is the time Atlantic City Press Commission 
to book for that early trout fishing trip, when at its CONVENTION HALL 
best. Folder on request 
Y. A. ELMGREN, Rainy River, Ontario, Canaia 
RIP 
iron- 
Tor BASS MUSKIES TROUT 
aoe Late August and September—the two finest months of 
00d the summer season. Bright sunny days—crisp air— 
ting A Z no mosquitoes—and fishing far beyond expectations. 
ugh ” . - A fitting wind-up for 1935, and your last chance to 
re. & Homestead Skeet Field ocnsr relaxation you need. FOLDER ON RE- 
pre a _ ¥ , ~ 
T H E LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP 
Lake Traverse, Ont. via Pembroke 











vod from Montreal in Laurentian Mountains next 


* 
ce 
| FOR SALE 
ian Lone Log cabin 25 x 22, on large trout lake of 
ge, seven miles, three rooms and attic, furnish- 
ng. ed. Boat, motor, spring water, 135 miles 
- a” 














LOCATED ON A Va Fs to Big omer — ——. Moose, deer, par- 
fe e . tridge hunting. Price $3000. 
iad poy Pengo Pasine ; fe ceca Write No. 535 Sherbrooke St. East, Montreal 
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In the Heart of the Big Game Country 


Antelope, elk, moose, bear and deer 


HE Valley Ranch is at the “head of Navigation” and the shortest direct 
route to the famous BIG GAME Country of Wyoming. Twelve miles over 
the Deer Creek Trail and you are in the Thorofare district, known to all 
hunters as the greatest elk, moose, and bear section outside of Alaska. Eight 
miles up the South Fork and ten miles across Boulder Basin puts you in fine 
elk, antelope, bear, and deer country. Valley is the hub of the Big Game Trails! 
Along with the hunting goes some real fishing—Bridger Lake, Thorofare, 
Shoshone River, Greybull River. No roads, ranches, or permanent camps. A 
wilderness area of millions of acres, unrivaled for hunting with rifle, shotgun, 
and camera. 
Two days from Chicago to the Ranch, a good night’s rest, off the next 
morning with your pack-train, in the “open” country that afternoon, “snug- 
ged down” in camp that night, with the bugling of the bull elk for a lullaby. 


For rates, license fees and itinerary write: 
LARRY LAROM, Valley Ranch, Valley, Wyoming 


or call at: 


The Valley Ranch Eastern Office, 70 E. 45th St., New York City 














CLIMAX A DAY ON. 


THE DEEP WITH 
THE COMFORTS OF 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


For some of the sportiest 
fishing in your whole 
angling career, come to 
Atlantic City. Bonito, mar- 
lin, tuna, and blues are 
running. Then, when day 
is done. a hot salt bath and 
the other comforts we offer 
will put you in prime mood 
to enjoy with your family 
the varied attractions of 
the Boardwalk at our door. 
$7 up at Chalfonte, $8 up 
at Haddon Hall, single. 
American Plan. $5 up at 
Haddon Hall, single, Euro- 
pean Plan. Special weekly 
rates. 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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Old Mexico Jaguars 


Hunt spotted jaguars and lions with the Na- 
tionally known Big Game Hounds of the | 
Lee Brothers 


We have the largest pack of well-train- | 
ed Big Game Hounds in the southwest, 
and specialize in hunting with hounds, They 
have been successful on jaguars in South | 
America and Old Mexico. You are guaran- 
teed a square deal, and we invite you to in- | 
vestigate. We can provide the best of refer 

ences. These men are real sportsmen who | 
have actually hunted with us,—not paid em- 
ployees. You may hunt other Mexico game | 
on the same trip. We also take parties out 


for lion and bear hunting in Arizona and 
New Mexico. For further information write to, 
PARADISE 
THE LEE BROTHERS arizona 











IDAHO 


BIG GAME HUNTING 


In the wild and rcmote primitive area of Central — 
where Elk, Deer, Mt. Sheep and Goats, Bear 
Cougar are plentiful; also trout and salmon This 
ountry will meet all your expectations. No better place 
in the Northwest to get them. Season opens Oct. Ist 
Years of experience, references furnished, Write for 
reservation and prices. 


W. H. WOOLLEY 
Guide and Outfitter 





Stanley, Idaho 





HUNT IN OLD MEXICO 






A paradise filled with game: Bear. lion, 
jaguar, deer, antelope turkey, wolf, co 
yote, fox, geese, duck, quail. Trout 
and bass fishing. Satisfaction guar- | 
anteed. Write for full information 
and illustrated folder. 


JARVIS & JARVIS 


Outfitters and Guides 
‘2 Hotel Paso del Norte EI Paso, Texas 





North Carolina 


HUNTING PRESERVE. 1274-acre farm for 
sale, suitable to develop into hunting pre- 
serve, $15.00 per acre. Partridges, wild tur- 
keys, rabbits and other game. Dwelling house 
and club house on property. Immediate pos- 
session. Can furnish blue print. Judge Thomas 
H. Calvert, Executor, Raleigh, N. C. 











Canada's Wilds—Northern Ontario 


e Wabi-Kon Cam 
Im LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Ontario, Canada 
A real North Woods Bungalow Camp, Timagami Forest 
Reserve. Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, —. 
Northern Pike Speckled-Trout Streams Bes of 
Guides and equipment. Excellent Ta>le and aiston, 
Write M. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, 


Ontario, Canada. 














GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 


OF THE WOODS — KAKTIMIOGAMAK — HEIGHT OF LAND 


bass, lake trout, wall-eye, and great northern pike 


LAKE 


The entrance 
uy b ~ 


to the wildernes 
Kustie camp—best of accomm 


t. For further inf 


GEO. H. GREEN 


ss where the best, muskie, 


ition write or wire 


and equipment. Hunting Cruises and Canoe trip 





EMO, ONT., Canada 





“AT HOME” 


SP Even a casual visit to the 
ws Savoy- Plaza brings you 
face to face with your ideal of 
living in New York. Gourmets 
praise the cuisine . . the service. 
From its windows a living mural 
of sheer beauty . . Central Park. 
A design for living in New York. 
Suites of various sizes exquisitely 
conceived as in a private resi- 
dence. Most reasonable rentals 
for monthly or longer stays. 
Single rooms $5, $6, $7. Double 
$7, $8, $9 . . Suites from $10. 


Henry A. Rost, 
George Suter, Resident Manager 


Managing Director 


AVOY=PLAZ 


1FftH AVENUE 
ae TO 59th STREETS 
NEW Yor K esvrye 
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Open Season 
MOOSE 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Oct.20-Nov.20 


a ee 


/-DEER 


Sept 5-Nov30 





NEW BRUNSWICK TOURIST BUREAU, 
35P King St., Fredericton, N.B., Canada. 


Please send me information on hunting in 
New Brunswick. 








Moose—Elk—Deer 
Mountain Sheep—Mountain Goat 
Grizzly—Caribou 
Good Fishing 


All to be had within 25 miles of camp; 
one day from railroad. Successful hunt 
POSITIVELY GUARANTEED or money re- 
funded—September 15th to October 15th. 
References exchanged; no triflers please. 








J. H. MUNRO 


905 Georgia West Vancouver, B. C. 








Your Big Bull MOOSE! 











Come to CANADA for 
this largest of big 
antlered game! 


Get a REAL thrill this Fall in Canada’s 
untamed domain of wild life. Follow 
ee alert, woods-wise guide into the 
ush and strike the fresh tracks of 
a giant bull moose. Study the signs 
and experience the nerve-tingling 
suspense and excitement as you cau- 
tiously approach your quarry.... 
and then... . suddenly the guide 
points and we “moose.” Sold 
steady . . . . draw a bead on his 
shoulder, let him have it, and a mag- 
nificent trophy may be yours. 





You might, too, be successful in 





A trophy like this might be yours 


ba ging a big buck deer and perhaps 
a 


ack bear on the same trip. 


Pitan now. Make arrangements to hunt in the best districts with the most 
experienced guides while their services are still available. Game conditions are 
continuously studied and promptly reported to us by our Hunting Scouts. For 
complete up-to-date information write or wire A. 0. SEYMOUR, General Tourist 
Agent, 9009 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec. 


Canadian Paeifie 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 











ORE PRIZE 
USKIES! 


WHAT A WHALE OF A RECORD! 


More prize muskies and Salmon Trout were 
caught at Calvert's Camps than any other 
resort. 

This statement proved by ‘‘Field & Stream’’ Prize 
Contests held over a period of 22 years. The 
World’s Record Musky was caught in the 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


which is famous for the best _fishing— 

y. Ba Trout, Pike. Excellent > 
Moose, Deer, Bear and Duck hunting, ’ 
Six camps, widely separated. Cruisers 
and large modern Houseboat for charter. 
Canoe trips outfittec 


1. ° 
E. D. CALVERT, RAINY RIVER, ONTARIO. /: 

















SPECKLED TROUT 


The ideal for fly-fishing into numerous lakes and 
streams. Private automobile road to the Clubhouse. 
MOOSE, BEAR, DEER, ete. 

Outfitter to parties for big game hunting trips and ex- 
tended canoe cruises. Hunt moose, bear, deer, etc., 
and catch pike, salmon, trout of tremendous size, in 

Northern Quebee. Ask for further information. 
HUNTING & FISHING RESERVE 
Alphide Tremblay, Proprietor and Outfitter 
P.O. Box 55, Telephone No. 1, La-Tuque, P.Q., Can. 





Whitefish Bay—Lake Of The Woods 


Moose—Deer—Bear—Duck 
Camping out unnecessary. Lodge right in the heart of 
the finest hunting district. Comfortable warm cabins, 
excellent table, experienced guides. September and 
October: the best months for muskie and lake trout. 

Write for particulars. 


SIOUX POINT LODGE 


Box 252 enora, Ont., Canada 








Moose — Speckled Trout — Bear 
Best speckled trout fishing in Northern Quebec! Two 
hundred square miles of leased territory along Croche 
River in the famed Lake St. John district. Comfortable 
cabins. Competent guides. Plenty moose, black bear, 
partridge. Get your trophy this year! Canoe trips to 
Lake Mistassini. 

Ouananiche fly fishing north of Lake St. John 

he gamest fish that swims! 
Write—or—Wire 
J. LEONCE HAMEL, Roberval, Que., Canada 








Have you ever fished 


PIGEON LAKE 


and 


UPPER BUCKHORN 


In the Kawartha Lakes District 
Ontario, Canada 


for 


MASKINONGE 


and 


BLACK BASS? 


They will be hitting from now until middle October. 


OAK ORCHARD LODGE, located on the Nar- 
rows connecting these two famous ‘lunge and bass 
lakes. {0 miles from Toronto. Comfortable rooms 
with or without private bath. American-plan rates 
from $4.00 to $7.00 Daily. Indian Guides. 


Telegraph Telephone Booklet 


OAK ORCHARD LODGE 
Peterboro, P. O. Ontario, Canada 











FISH and HUNT 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 


SEPT.-OCT. two best months for record muskies, 
bass, pike and trout. 

DUCKS galore Sept. 15-Nov. 1. MOOSE, deer, 
bear sure shot Oct. 25-Nov. 10. Beautiful log camps 
right at fishing and hunting grounds. 


YOUNG'S WILDERNESS CAMPS, Emo, Ontario 








WINNIPEG 


All northeastern Manitoba and northwestern Ontario 
most easily accessible from Winnipeg by auto and 
canoe. August, September, October glorious months 
in Canada. Fish muskies, black bass, northern pike, 
lake trout, pickerel. Hunt ducks, geese, deer, moose, 
caribou, bear. A thousand lakes and rivers. Complete 
outfits—moderate charges—competent guides. 


HE LECKIE CO. 
712 Confederation Life Bldg. 





Winnipeg, Man. 














Lakewood Lodge éarz 


Fine summer resort in the heart of Chip- 
pewa National Forest. Good fishing and 
hunting. Farm in connection if wanted. 


MR. & MRS. W. J. SCHULTZ, SR. 
Deer River (Inger Route) Minn. 











Lake Nipigon & North 


Speckled Trout, Great Northern Pike, Pickerel, 
ake Trout. Canoe trips of all durations; 
numerous routes to pick from. 

Moose, Caribou, Deer & Bear in Season 


Bill Bruce’s Hunting & Fishing Camp 





Willet P. O. Ontario 
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Deer feeding 


CONGRESS REDEEMS ITSELF 


ECAUSE the Budget Director did 
not recommend increased appropri- 
ations for the U. S. Biological Sur- 
vey, only slight increases were made 

in certain items—$55,000 more for the pro- 
tection of migratory birds, and $25,000 
more for the Alaska Game Commission. 
\bout $140,000 more was also added for 
predator control, 

Congress practically eliminated the pur- 
submarginal lands, the source 
Biological Survey received 


chase of 
from which the 


large acreages for. waterfowl restoration. 
Then “Ding” Darling, the Chief of the 
Survey, blew up. He threatened to quit, 


and told the world about it. That press 
interview, together with the heroic efforts 
of the House and Senate Wildlife Com- 
mittees and the fine work of Congressman 
Kleberg of Texas and Senator Norbeck of 
South Dakota, produced results. 
Congress has fully redeemed itself. After 
considerable maneuvering, the House fi- 


on a concentrated food cake in the Adirondack forest 


the Senate, substituted there for the Senate 
bill, passed finally on June 14 with $6,000,- 
000 more for wildlife added, and signed the 
following day by the President. 

And here is what it does. It amends the 
Duck Stamp Act of 1934 to simplify its 
operation and to make it easy for every- 
hody to buy stamps; it amends the Lacey 
Act of 1900 prohibiting interstate traffic 
in illegal game by extending its provisions 
to shipments from foreign countries, and 
includes illegal shipments of furs; it 
amends the Norbeck-Andresen Refuge Act 
of 1929 to simplify the procedure there- 
under ; it provides that 25% of any income 
from lands used for federal wildlife areas 
shall go to the counties to offset losses in 
taxes, as is the case with National Forests ; 
it authorizes the President to allocate such 
sums from the $4,880,000,000 public works 
program as he deems best for wildlife 
areas; and it sets aside $6,000,000 of un- 
expended balances from the original relief 
and public works appropriation for water- 
fowl and other wildlife areas. 

This new law also transfers Wind Cave 
National Game Preserve in South Dakota 


to the Wind Cave National Park to elim- 
inate duplication of administration, a 
provision which certain groups opposed be- 
cause they felt it was contrary to National 
Park standards. 

The two most important features of this 
new law, which hung fire for weeks, then 
suddenly came to life and made a home 
run in record time, are the amendment to 
the Duck Stamp Law and the large sums 
which will be made available to continue 
the waterfowl restoration program and to 
acquire other important wildlife lands. 

Instead of $8,500,000 available for such 
work, as last year, the prospects are good 
for about twice that sum during the current 
fiscal year. 


WHERE DUCK STAMPS WENT 


N our last bulletin we gave the twelve 

leading states in the sale of the first 
duck stamps, and called attention to the 
fact that twelve states bought 62% of the 
611,959 stamps sold up to the end of March. 

There are a lot of surprises in the com- 
plete list, which is printed below: 





nally passed Congressman Kleberg’s bill 
(H.R. 7982) on June 5. It was rushed to 
Du 

Alabama 2.440 
Arizona 477 
Arkansa 11,739 
Colorado 10,387 
California 7,316 
Connect t 4,002 
Delaware 3538 
Dist. of Col 961 
Florida 6.240 
(Georgia 1,327 
Tdah« 7.801 
Hlinoi 40,512 
Indiana 8,117 
Towa 15.902 
Kansas 16,902 
Kentucky ? 074 
Louisiana 19,723 
*Not separated in tabulation from P.O 





kK STraMps So_D TO END or Marcn, 1935 

Maine 6,407 Oklahoma 27.44 
Maryland 6,020 Oregon 12,825 
Massachusetts 12,956 Pennsylvania 7,682 
Michigan 23,975 Rhode Island 1,699 
Minnesota . 50,216 South Dakota 12,416 
Mississippi . _4,187 Tennessee 6.833 
Missouri . 22,570 Texas 41,258 
Montana 14,051 Utah 7,120 
Nebraska 21,251 Vermont 1,563 
Nevada 2,449 Virginia 4,497 
New Hampshir¢ 1,383 Washington 31,621" 
New Jersey 11,526 West Virginia 353 
New Mexico 2,542 Wisconsin 40,482 
New York 20,053 Wyoming 3,061 
No. & So. Carolina 6,076" Hawaii 86 
North Dakota 5,811 
Ohio 9,792 Grand Total, all states 611,959 

Dept. “Includes Alaska 
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DEVELOPMENTS wns 


Outstanding Developments in Conservation Throughout the Country 


But last year was not a fair test of this 
new law. Many hunters encountered trou- 
ble in buying the stamps, thousands of 
others who usually hunt ducks and geese 
stayed home, and stamp collectors and con- 
servationists who would have bought 
stamps to help the cause along passed 
them up because of the red tape. 

This year anybody can buy stamps, all 
they want. They are on sale now. Urge 
your friends to buy them! 


WHAT DO DEER EAT? 
HITE-TAILED deer, chiefly 


browsing animals, have their food 
preference just as do human beings. And 
like people, they often eat foods which 
have no nutritive value. 

Doctor Gardiner Bump and his assistants 
of the New York Conservation Depart- 
ment determined to learn the food prefer- 
ences and requirements of the deer of that 
state. In cooperation with the New York 
State College of Agriculture and others, a 
series of studies was launched two years 
ago. 

In an excellent bulletin, recently re- 
leased by the Conservation Department at 
Albany, the results of these studies are 
given in detail. Some of them are quite 
surprising. 

For example, balsam, which is readily 
eaten by deer and he retofore considered a 
staple food, was found to be absolutely 
worthless. Deer actually starved to death 
on it. Hemlock, while somewhat better, 
was of little value also. And marsh hay 
was not only useless but the deer would 
not eat it. 

White cedar browse, yellow birch and 
soft maple browse, on the other hand, 
proved entirely satisfactory for maintain- 
ing deer in weight and vigor. Alfalfa hay 
and grain also were found suitable, but 
because of their weight and bulk presented 
problems in the back country. Open water 
is not necessary where the ground is cov- 
ered with snow. 

It was found that in the Adirondacks, 
New York’s large mature-timber state 
park, where no lumbering is permitted, not 
even to produce browse to keep the deer 
from starving, the only emergency feeding 
ration which proved satisfactory was 
“deer cake,” compounded by Doctor Bump 
and his assistants. This concoction consists 
of 45 parts (by weight) of cane molasses 
and 55 parts of coarsely ground soy beans, 
the preparation and feeding of which is 
described fully in the bulletin. 

The time to prepare and store such 
emergency rations where they will be 
needed next winter is now, not next De- 
cember. 


MEETINGS AT TULSA 


HE 65th Annual Meeting of the 

American Fisheries Society and the 
29th Annual Convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners will convene at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, on September 9. 

The Fisheries Society will hold its meet- 
ings the first three days, the International 
Association the next two, with a joint ban- 
quet on Wednesday night, September 11. 

Conservation workers from all parts of 
the United States, Canada and Mexico 
will be in attendance. 


By 
SetH GORDON 


President 


The annual meeting of the Western 
Association of Fish and Game Commis- 
sioners will be held at Santa Fé, New 
Mexico, on September 4 and 5, from which 
most of the Western officials will go 
direct to Tulsa. 

All of these meetings will be open to the 
public. The programs will cover prac- 
tically all phases of game and fish restora- 
tion and administration, 


AMSLER QUITS IN ARKANSAS 


UY AMSLER, who has served as 

executive secretary of the Arkansas 
Game and Fish Commission under five 
governors, has resigned to become associ- 
ated with Judge Lee Miles, for many years 
chairman of the commission, in the practice 
of law. 

Mr. Amsler has been active in wildlife 
conservation circles nationally from the 
beginning. He is well known throughout 
the country, and is now first vice-chairman 
of the American Game Conference. 

He is a former president of the Inter- 
national Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners, and has 
served with distinction in numerous other 
national and regional organizations inter- 
ested in the restoration of wildlife. 

During Mr. Amsler’s term of service the 
commission’s work in Arkansas has ex- 
panded from only ten employees to almost 
eighty. Activities have increased accord- 
ingly. He supervised the establishment of 
what is said to be the world’s largest black 
bass hatchery at Lonoke, and the creation 
of a series of refuge and demonstration 
projects. 

His successor is Grady McCall, who 
happens to be Governor Futrell’s son-in- 
law, an experienced sportsman and ad- 
ministrator who is said to be one of the 
best men in the state to carry on. 


WILDLIFE TRAINING COURSES 


T seems our prayers have been an- 

swered concerning the need for more 
trained men and wildlife research to ad- 
vance game and fish restoration. 

Mr. J. N. Darling, chief of the U. 
Biological Survey, recently announced that 
through a contribution of $30,000 a year by 
one of the leading manufacturers of arms 
and ammunition, and $42,000 which the 
Survey will supply, courses in game man- 
agement are to be set up in a number of 
state educational institutions, in coopera- 
tion with the state game commissions. 

“The staffs of the new courses will do 
research work in wildlife subjects as well 
as in teaching the application of modern 
game-management methods,” says the an- 
nouncement. “Nowhere have we developed 
facilities to prepare young men for the im- 
portant task of administering our valuable 
supply of wild birds, animals and fishes. 
There are only a few scattered spots where 
there are men who have the scientific and 
technical qualifications to deal with the 
steady decrease in our wildlife by apply- 
ing the known principles of restoration.” 

The Survey will supply the educational 
institutions, able to take advantage of the 
plan, with technically trained instructors 
who will make available to students, farm- 
ers, landowners and sportsmen the results 
of investigational and experimental work. 

“This is the best thing, so far as our non- 
migratory wildlife is concerned, that has 
happened in years,” Darling declared. “I 
hope to see the program developed until 
every university has such courses.” Funds 
available will make such cooperative ar- 
rangements possible in only 9 of the 48 states. 

When asked the identity of the donors 
of the first $30,000 annually, Mr. Darling 
stated it is the duPont Company and asso- 
ciates (Remington Arms Co., Peters Car- 
tridge Co., and Hercules Powder Co.). 
He expressed the hope that with this be- 
ginning other outdoor-equipment manufac- 
turers and commercial groups which ben- 
efit from game and fish restoration may 
see fit to make like annual contributions 
toward this cooperative wildlife program, 
also that Congress may provide larger ap- 
propriations for this purpose, 
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Add $1.00 for Canadian postage, duty 
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SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATION 


Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 


tion including subscription to “AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD & 


Membership in American Game Assn.) 
Subseription to AMERICAN GAME, ‘i $3.00 
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for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
and tax; $1.00 for foreign postage. 


Date i ae are aaa Address 
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Photo by Glen Wahl 


Going Down! 


A salmon breaking water is usually a blur to the human eye, but in this case 
the eye of the camera stopped all motion 
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Meskin Buues 


An informative article on the scaled or blue quail of the Southwest 


ANY times I have heard the 
Gambel’s and the California 
valley quail denounced as run- 


ners by indignant Easterners. 
Whenever I do, I always know that these 
worthy hunters have never encountered 
the Mexican blue or scaled quail, which 
is the real runner of the quail family in 
America. A hunter who has_ never 
matched wind and endurance with this 
powder-blue fellow has no idea of the 
extremes to which a quail 
can go in abandoning his 
wings and putting his trust 
in his legs. 

Running is almost as 
habitual to the Mexican 
blue as it is to the ostrich. 

For his size he is probably 

the fleetest bird in exis- 
tence, and the fact oe 
that he would rather 
stay on the ground 
than take a chance 
in the natural ele- 
ment of all self- 
respecting game 
birds gives all ortho- 
dox sportsmen the 
jitters. 

-Just as the Gam- 
bel is the typical 
quail of Arizona, the 
Mexican blue is the 
most widely distrib- 
uted and hunted 
game bird of New Mexico. 
This state is its center of 
abundance in the United 
States, and coveys are found 
practically everywhere within 
its borders except in the high- 
est mountains. The birds are 
also found in southeastern 
Arizona, in the Big Bend and 
the Panhandle of Texas, and 
clear down the central table- 
lands of Mexico to the neigh- 
borhood of the Valley of Mex- 
ico. A few birds are also found 
in southern Colorado along 


By JACK O’CONNOR 
Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 


the New Mexico border, and I have heard 
that there are a few in southeastern Utah. 

The Mexican blue probably comes in 
contact with more varieties of quail than 
any other American member of his fami- 
ly. In Texas to the east his range overlaps 
that of bob-white, in parts of southern 
New Mexico and Arizona he is found in 
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Often I have hunted five or ten minutes for a bird 
and found he was in plain sight all the time 


the same country with the Gambel and 
the masked bob-white, and all through 
his American range isolated colonies of 
the rare Mearns’ quail appear. In Mexico 
he encounters many species of quail, the 
names of which I do not know, as I have 
never been able to find a book on the 
birds of Mexico. 
Hunters with a scientific turn of mind 
call the bird the “scaled quail,” and I have 
heard him referred to as the “cotton- 
top”; but in the country where he is 
© most plentiful the na- 
tives call him the “Mes- 
kin blue.” Two varieties 
_ of the bird are known: 
' the regular scaled quail 
(Callipepla squamata 
pallida) and the chest- 
nut-bellied scaled quail 
(Callipepla squamata 
castanogastris). What 
terrific names for such 
small birds! The chest- 
nut-bellied variety 
is found only in 
the Rio Grande 
valley of Texas. 


OMPARED 

with the gaudy 
little Gambel, or 
even with the bob- 
white, the Mexican 
; blue is a fairly drab 
fellow. The feathers all over his 
body are ash-blue edged with 
bronzy black, which gives him 
the appearance of wearing scales 
; rather than feathers. His topknot 
“is gray-brown tipped with white, and 


_~ cocks and hens do not differ materially 


in appearance. But this natural color- 
ing of the Mexican blue is his greatest 
asset, as it enables him to exist in rel- 
atively open country where the more 
gaudy Gambel and California quail 
would perish. 

The blue quail has often been called 
a desert bird. Though he is found on 
the deserts with their cactus growths 


1] 








and dry, sandy washes, his true range is 
the grassy country of the Upper Sonoran 
zone, where scattered oaks and cedars, 
patches of chaparral and a little cat- 
claw furnish him cover when hard press- 
ed. He can stand far more cold than a 
Gambel, and he can get along with less 
cover. 

The bird is about the same size as the 
bob-white, and he is slightly larger and 
more chunkily built than the Gambel, 
furnishing perhaps one-fourth more 
meat. 

The sportsman used to the tactics of 
bob-white will find the blue quail a be- 
wildering and disappointing proposition. 
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He won’t lie for 
é, a dog, he seldom 

hides, and unless 

he is caught 
where the footing is 
bad he always “chooses 
to run.”’ Personally, I’d rather shoot 
Gambels, but on the occasions when 
I have found myself in blue-quail 
country I have hunted them and 
liked it. 

When you go after these birds, 
you must forget everything you 
know of conventional quail hunting. 
The way the natives take the birds 
will shock and astonish all orthodox 
sportsmen. Nearly all of them are 
shot on the ground, for a self- 
respecting blue hates to fly almost 
as badly as does a wild turkey and 
will avoid it whenever possible. But 
the way they can run! Their tiny 
twinkling legs propel them almost as 
swiftly as an ordinary hunter can 
travel at a fast trot, and they keep 
it up for miles. If you hunt blues, 
you will run until your tongue is 
hanging out and you cannot move 

another step. At the end of a day 

after blues you will have reduced 

that bulging waist-line, and if you 
are lucky you will have had some wing- 
shooting. 

Ethical sportsmen go to great lengths 
trying to make the birds fly, often chas- 
ing and shouting at a covey for a mile 
or more. Casual hunters, however, take 
them as they find them, and nearly all 
of their birds are ground-shot. They de- 
pend on ground-shooting to such an ex- 
tent that in sections where no other quail 
exist but blues, gunners are poor wing 
shots. 

Don’t get the idea that ground-swiping 
blues is a set-up. It isn’t. The birds move 
with surprising speed, and they are skill- 
ful dodgers. As they run swiftly through 
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neutral-colored brush and grass they are 
hard to see, and the hunter must shoot 
quickly and accurately the instant one 
comes into the open, else his charge will 
be wasted. Then, too, straight-stocked 
bird guns too often throw their charges 
high. To get a blue on the ground the 
hunter has to hold three or four inches 
below the pesky little runner. 

Their instinct to run rather than to fly 
when in danger is truly astonishing. Many 
times I have followed behind a covey, 
killing straggler after straggler with a .22 
without the birds ever flushing. In fact, 
the more hunted they are, the more they 
keep to the ground and the harder they 
run. Perhaps they are wise at that. On 
the ground they can dodge and change 
pace like a star half-back; but in the air 
their buzzing flight is straight, not very 
fast, and easy for a good shot to intercept 
with a charge of 7’s or 8’s. 


BOUT the only times the hunter can 
count on getting wing-shooting reg- 
ularly is at the first of the season when 
the blues are relatively unsophisticated. 
or when they are caught feeding in thick 
grass where they cannot run to advan- 
tage. Then they will often hide and flush 
one at a time like Gambels or bob-whites. 
Several years ago, I hunted blues on 
the ranch of a Texan who owned a small 
plot of some 1,600 square miles of land, 
most of it good blue country. This hos- 
pitable fellow had the Meskin-blue situ- 
ation all solved and sewed up. He sta- 
tioned his guests along one end of a long 
narrow valley where the birds went to 
rest and bathe in the middle of the day. 
Then he had his Mexican vaqueros ride, 
shouting and yelling, up the valley. 

In a little while astonished birds came 
over us by the hundred, flying high and 
fast. We got many of them, and the oth- 
ers scattered and hid in the rocks of the 
hill-slope above us, affording sporty wing 
shooting for several hours. They lay in 
the grass and rocks and got up one at a 
time like well-behaved bob-whites. But 
that was a rare occasion. The birds were 
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harried and bewildered when the coveys 
were broken up. A Meskin blue away 
from his mates seems to have lost about 
half his brains and craft. 

The coloring that enables the blue to 
live in fairly open country also makes 
him one of the hardest of all birds to find 
once he is grassed. The moment one is 
killed, the hunter should never take his 
eye off the spot until he has picked it up. 
Otherwise he will lose his bird 50 per cent 
of the time. Often I have hunted five or 
ten minutes for a well-marked bird, only 
to find he was in plain sight all the time. 


Y wife is a crack shot, but on her 
first hunt for blues she returned 
with only three birds, simply because she 
would not heed my advice to mark her 
birds down and never take her eyes off 
the spot until she had picked them up. 
We had scattered a large covey in tall 
grass, and birds buzzed up at every side. 
Merrily she shot and shot. I shot and 
picked up—at least when I connected. 
Then when the smoke of battle cleared 
away she went blithely about looking for 
the dozen birds she said she had killed. 
Together we could find out three! 
Compared with the Gambel, the Mex- 
ican blue is a dumb-bell. For one thing, 
he is relatively unsuspicious. Even where 
he is much hunted he shows no over- 
whelming fear of man, and where he is 
seldom shot at he is a set-up for the pot- 
shooter. As a rule, the hunter first dis- 
covers the presence of the blues by see- 
ing them running before him, dodging 
in and out of grass and brush. Now a 
good fast trot will just about overtake a 
blue, and if the hunter moves quietly he 
can nearly always be sure of a shot. 
About half the time the birds will flush 
when they are shot at, but breaking up 
coveys is something else again. They keep 
their ranks like so many well-trained sol- 
diers, and as long as the covey stays 
together chances for good wing-shooting 
are practically nil. 
A flushed covey seldom flies more than 
a hundred yards or so. The birds usually 
land running and continue in a straight 
line from their take-off. When pursued 
by man, they depend on their legs to 
escape and seldom take cover. As a con- 
sequence, the blues are easily hunted by 
the unscrupulous, and it is not 
a very difficult matter to exter- 
minate a whole covey. In other 
words, these desert quail can 
nearly always be counted on to 
do the expected. When they do 
come across with something un- 
expected, it is usually on the 


I think it is to my credit that I 
hunted up another bunch 
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Meskin Blues 


stupid rather than on the smart side. 

Once while hunting in Texas I chased 
a small covey of blues for a quarter of 
a mile, hoping they would take wing. 
They all flew up into a scrubby mesquite 
tree and perched there in a couple of 
rows, talking quietly among themselves 
as if to decide just what sort of creature 
I was to be tagging around at their heels 
all day. I walked up within ten yards of 
the birds, held my gun at ready, and 
waited for them to fly. I looked them 
over, and they looked me over. Finally 
they decided I was eccentric but harm- 
less and at the command of the old hen 
flew down from the tree to feed. I think 
it’s to my credit that I hunted up another 
bunch. 

Another time, when I was hunting deer 
in northern Mexico, the blues fairly 
swarmed around our camp, and I amused 
myself and kept my party in breakfast 
meat by shooting their heads off with a 
.22 at a distance of fifteen or twenty 
yards. Several times I'd get three or four 
birds out of one covey before they would 
take the hint and fly or run off. 

At that time the blues were incredibly 
plentiful all through the high semi-arid 
grasslands of northern Chihuahua, due to 
the work of the Mexican bandits. When 
the revolution broke out, the country was 
filled with cattle that had eaten away the 
cover, but the bandits cleaned out the 
longhorns and the quail increased. 


N our return from that particular 

trip one of my companions, an old- 
time Texas cowman, decided to get 
enough quail to supply his friends with 
a dozen or so apiece, as the season in 
Texas had not yet opened. Shooting from 
the car, he bagged over two hundred of 
the birds in twenty miles! That seems 
like slaughter, I’m free to admit; but at 
that time the whole country was literally 
alive with quail. On a two weeks’ outing 
we must have seen a million. 

Now and then, of course, the blues 
really furnish some good shooting. They 
will flush occasionally, especially when 
the hunter is able to get above them on 
a hill or on the side of some arroyo, as 

















they seem to be in terror of anything that 
comes from above. Sometimes they will 
scatter and hide. When they do, it is a 
red-letter day in the life of the hunter 
used to more sporting birds and a painful 
mystery to those who have never shot 
them except on the ground. 

Once as I was driving along a lonely 
Texas ranch road looking for quail I 
spied a bunch of about fifty birds bath- 
ing in the dust of the road. Instead of 
stopping, I rushed at them in the car, 
honking the horn. In their surprise they 
flushed in all directions, scattered and 
hid. I walked about, kicking them out, 
and within a quarter of an hour I had the 
limit. All of them were shot on the wing 
—something which I shall claim as a 
world’s record for Mexican blues. 


HIS was the first and last time I had 
ever done anything like it, and I have 
never heard of anyone else running into 
a streak of luck like that. The explana- 
tion is probably that the birds were all 
young and they had not yet outgrown 
the habit of hiding so necessary to their 
existence in the early part of their lives. 
The birds are very regular in their 
habits—a fact which works against 
them if the hunter is shrewd enough to 
take advantage of it. When hunting them, 
I always carry a watch and write down 
in a pocket note-book exactly what time 
I run across a covey and where. Nine 
times out of ten, I can find the birds 
exactly where I found them before. They 
feed on the same schedule, water at the 
same time, and roost in the same place. 
A few years ago I had the time-table 
of three very large coveys that ran a 
few miles from my home. Any time after 
work that I wanted to do so I could 
go out and find my birds. I never hunted 
more than a half hour on any trip, and 
I never killed more than six birds, as this 
number gave my wife and me two apiece 
for dinner and one apiece for breakfast. 
I was as sure of the meat as if I had 
bought it in a butcher shop. I never took 
anyone with me and never shared my 
secret, and at the end of the season plenty 
of birds were left. That’s not very sport- 
ing, I'll admit; but 
it is typical blue- 
quail hunting. 
Vermin and man 
. kill thousands of 
wr Mexican blues eve- 
ry year, but they 
are not the worst 
enemies of these 
birds. Curiously 
(Cont'd on page 61) 








Dietetics and 
almon Fly 


Does the Atlantic salmon 
eat in fresh water? 


UMAN motives are difficult 
enough to analyze, but fish, and 
particularly salmon, are so com- 
pletely baffling in most of their 

reactions as almost to defy analysis. 
When a boy bites into a piece of pie, he 
may be doing it out of sheer pugnacity 
or kittenish playfulness, or perhaps some 
obscure infantile habit is preying upon 
his subsconscious mind. Then again, he 
may be merely a kid who likes the taste 
of pie and wants to put his teeth into 
some of it. The answer to this pie propo- 
sition may be fairly elementary; but 
when we apply it to the question why 
salmon take a Jock Scott or a Silver Doc- 
tor, we get into deep water in more ways 
than one. Needless to say, each of the 
theories just expressed has been forcibly 
and repeatedly advanced as the sole 
guiding impulse of the king of fishes in 
doing what would seem to the uninitiated 
to be a rather normal and simple act. 
Undoubtedly, the majority opinion for 





This fine fresh-run female fish was entirely empty 


many years among anglers and scientists 
alike has been that salmon do not feed 
in fresh water. The two principal rea- 
sons advanced for this conclusion are the 
forceful ones that (a) when the fish are 
taken home and dissected their stomachs 
are invariably found to be empty, and 
that (b) such a post-mortem examina- 
tion demonstrates a marked degenera- 
tion of the gastro-intestinal tract which 
is apparently sufficient to preclude the 
reasonable possibility of assimilation and 
digestion. 

These look like a couple of man-sized 
hurdles for the pie contingent to get over, 
and the burden of proof undoubtedly 
shifts to the opposition. When such em- 
inent and meticulous biologists as Fritsch 
and Miescher-Reusch of Germany, Gul- 
land and Paton of Great Britain, and 
Hamlin, Thatcher and H. McC. Smith 
of our own country adopt the same hypo- 
theses, backed by expert anglers like Sir 
Humphrey Davy, McCarthy and Hewitt, 
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it takes a brave man to hark back to the 
pie theory. 

Although this school agrees that a sal- 
mon doesn't take a fly for food, its mem- 
bers differ materially in their explana- 
tions of why the salmon does take the fly. 
Many have adopted the enraged-bull 
theory: that the salmon, like the black 
bass and the bluefish, strikes to kill and 
only to kill. This is all very fine until one 
watches a salmon slowly suck in a tiny 
dry fly, which process certainly doesnt 
look belligerent. 

On the other hand, there are those 
who have discovered a spirit of playful- 
ness as the big complex in salmon psy- 
chology. The fish is just having a little 
innocent fun, and all that sort of thing. 
Fair enough; but did you ever fish the 
fast water after a summer rain, when the 
big fellows were hitting and hitting hard? 
Playful, my eye! 

Then there is Hewitt’s ingenious idea 
(a modern development of Davy’s habit 
theory): that the tiny parr was brought 
up on a diet of flies; and when years 
later a seductive insect goes by, the sub- 
conscious instincts of the grown salmon 
prompt him to go for it, although he 
hasn't the least thought of eating it. This 
explanation is the most plausible of the 
three, but it depends for its validity on 
the major premise that salmon do not 
eat in fresh water, and this premise, | 
maintain, can now be abundantly and un- 
equivocally disproved. 


HEN I first became acquainted 

with Salmo salur' more than 
twenty years ago, I was thoroughly im- 
bued with the theory that he was a total 
abstainer. My first doubts began to creep 
in on consideration of some of the lead- 
ing British authors. Good old Izaak him- 
self, in a chapter devoted largely to bait 
fishing, says of the salmon: “He is to be 
caught as the trout is, with a worm, a 
minnow, which some call a pent, and with 
a fly.” 

Such eminent Victorians as Chol- 
mondely-Pennell and Yarrel have pages 
devoted to minnow and eel spinning and 
worming for salmon, and discussions on 
these subjects are not beneath the atten- 
tion of real modernists like Sir Edward 
Grey and the Hardys. Indeed, especially 
designed equipment for bait-fishing for 
salmon is on sale all over the United 
Kingdom. 

As bait-fishing is generally and prop- 
erly prohibited on Canadian salmon 
streams, we get little opportunity here 
to demonstrate these points. Once, how- 
ever, when I was fishing the St. Mary’s 
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on the east shore of Nova Scotia, I had 
an excellent chance to see for myself 
what a salmon’ will do to a worm. The 
water was low, and the weather hot and 
clear. Fly-fishing was practically at a 
standstill. There was one deep pool with 
three or four fair fish in it, all of them 
lying close in, under a big rock within 
easy coverage. I had thrown everything 
in my outfit literally over the noses of 
these fish without avail and had retired 
to the bank in disgust. 


A this juncture the proverbial urchin 
appeared with a stout bamboo pole 
on which a small reel was securely lashed. 
From this rig protruded a cod line with 
a 1/0 hook, a sizable sinker and an 
adolescent worm for bait. I watched this 
maneuver smilingly but a bit dubious. 
The worm was deftly placed, and as it 
drew down with the current one of the 
salmon turned slightly, but changed his 
mind. Two more tries were ineffectual, 
and the boy retired, laying his pole on 
the bank. 

“Just what seems to be the matter, 
son?” I said. “So far you're the only fel- 
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low around here who could move one.” 

“Worm ain’t big enough,” said the 
youngster in a tone of voice which in- 
dicated clearly that he knew what he 
was talking about. 

He disappeared and returned in a few 
minutes with a couple of huge night- 
walkers. Both of these he impaled on 
the single hook and repeated his earlier 
tactics. When the worms got about a foot 
from the salmon which had previously 
taken notice, the fish began to show signs 
of excitement. His pectorals became ac- 
tive and his body curved and tense. On 
came the bait until it passed his snout 
within a few inches. Still he failed to 
take, but the boy did not withdraw his lure. 
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When the bait. was a good 
two feet below the salmon, 
there was a sudden commotion. 
The fish turned like lightning, 
and before I realized what was 
happening he had the bait in his 
mouth. He didn’t run like a 
bass, but moved only slightly, 
and the boy did not strike for 
about two minutes, so that the 
fish would have time to swallow 
the bait. What followed is no 
part of our thesis, although it 
was exciting enough. Suffice it 
that the salmon, an _ eight- 
pounder and not fresh-run, was 
finally beached. The hook was 
found to be completely out of 
sight in the gullet! 

Apropos of this, Pennell 
makes some _ interesting re- 
marks in his Modern Practical 
Angler, where he says: “A supply of lob 





worms having been obtained . . . the 
hook is passed through the middle inch 
or two of two or three of them... The 


usual symptom of a bite is a stoppage 
of the bait, followed by a very gentle 
twitching . . . Having taken the bait, the 
salmon will frequently remain nearly or 
quite motionless for some little time and 
then move steadily away. This is the 
moment to strike, and as the bait is in- 
variably actually swallowed or pouched 
there is little fear of the fish being 
missed.” The aptness of this quotation to 
my own experience is obvious. 

These things, as I say, gave me pause, 
although concededly not conclusive in 
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themselves. Still, the analogy to the pie 
business was getting a deal closer. Bel- 
ligerency or playfulness or habit might 
account for snapping at a Durham Ran- 
ger, which resembles nothing on earth, 
but they fall a bit flat when it comes to 
night-walkers, gulped after a less tempt- 
ing morsel had been tentatively but 
thoughtfully rejected. It began to look 
as if salmon, like humans, might eat for 
the fun of it—because the pie tasted 
good, or at least looked as if it would. 


HILE in this befuddled state of 
mind one of the real events of my 
angling experience happened. This came 
in the shape of an invitation from my 
friend, the late Dr. W. L. McFarland, to 
join him on his excellent beat on the 
lower Upsalquitch, near the junction of 
that river and the Restigouche. 
McFarland was not only an expert 
angler and a sportsman of the first water, 
but he was a physician of wide experience 
and a biologist of international reputa- 
tion, with enough degrees from American 
and European universities after his name 
to use up half of the alphabet. Germs 
and tissues succumbed to the microscope 
of this master craftsman as salmon and 
trout yielded to his rod. There was per- 
haps no man in the United States better 
equipped from either the scientific or 
the practical point of view to settle, once 
and for all, the burning question whether 
the salmon eats and, if not, why not. 
With this thought firmly in my mind, 
it was not unnatural that the first eve- 
ning spent at the (Continued on page 66) 
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We let the guide carry his share of the duffel! 
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EDITORIAL 
Facts or Fanctes? 


ECENTLY a subscriber from Scotland dropped 
into the office of Fietp & STREAM to look us 
over. During the conversation he told of his kill 

of pheasants, grouse and partridge last season. 

Stories of enormous bags on the other side of the 
ocean are inclined to be a little offensive to the Amer- 
ican sportsman, who has been brought up under laws 
and regulations which prescribe both seasons and bag 
limits. Furthermore, there is nothing new in these 
stories of big kills on private estates, and I was not 
particularly impressed by the figures given. How- 
ever, when the gentleman told me the acreage which 
produced this game, it was so unbelievably small that 
[ immediately started asking questions. 

The answer to them all was game management. Our 
British cousins raise game as the American farmers 
produce grain and live stock. Anything that interferes 
with the well-being of that game is immediately dis- 
posed of. Food and cover are provided. All predacious 
birds and animals are not only controlled, as we say 
in America, but hunted relentlessly at all times. 

Only in comparatively recent years have we in this 
country started to practice game management. The 
American sportsman has grown up under a series of 
prohibitions. If a certain species of game became 
scarce, the man who derived both health and pleasure 
from the pursuit of that game would immediately go 
before his legislature and demand that the season be 
shortened or closed until such time as the species in 
question regained its normal numbers. Of course, we 
pass over such lamentable examples as the disappear- 
ance of the heath hen, which became extinct in spite 
of the fact that the season had been closed for a great 
many years. 

We have, perhaps, been influenced in this country 
by the balance-of-nature boys, who answer all wild- 
life problems with the stock phrase that we must not 
disturb the mythical “balance of nature.’ The Briton 
disturbs it when he destroys vermin. In fact, he turns 
it upside down and tramps on it. We disturbed it when 
the first plow was forced into rocky New England 
soil. We certainly interfere with it when we drain 
marshes and dam streams. In fact, every activity of 
man may be shown to disturb the workings of nature. 


AME birds are the natural food “of predators. 

When we kill game birds, we increase the per- 
centage of predators in relation to game. Unless the 
predators are controlled, the game birds are liable to be 
wiped out. Witness the crow. Except for the occasional 
farmer, no one thought of killing the crow until recent 
years, when it was brought home to us that he was a 
menace not only to game but to insectivorous birds. 
Crows had increased so many fold that beneficial birds 
could not cope with them. 

Frecp & Stream has published many articles show- 
ing the difference between the harmful and the so- 
called beneficial hawks. We have appealed to sportsmen 
not to shoot the species which the bird lover contends 
are beneficial to agriculture. 

My Scotch visitor could not understand how any 
hawk could be beneficial. Knowing well the arguments, 
I took the side of the hawk protectionist and argued. 

“Many of them eat insects,” I told him. 

“What do they eat at times of the year when there 
are no insects?” he asked. 

“Field mice and harmful rodents,” I replied, for I 


knew my lesson as taught by the hawk protectionist. 

I am inclined to feel that the smile which greeted 
this remark was tempered with pity, for my friend went 
to great lengths to explain that in the winter, when 
harmful rodents and mice were usually below ground, 
hawks had to eat and that game birds supplied the 
principal items on the bill of fare. 

The hawk protectionists have recently been en- 
deavoring to pass laws in various states forbidding the 
killing of hawks. It is the open contention of many of 
these men that the zsthetic value of hawks is of greater 
worth than the practical value of game birds. We won't 
go into that. 

We feel that this agitation for laws protecting pre- 
dacious birds must be met fairly and squarely by 
the true bird lovers and sportsmen of this country. 
Game and beneficial bird protection must be placed on 
a sound basis. There is no room for sentiment. Facts 
must govern. Where any species proves detrimental it 
must be brought under control. 


T is the feeling of many that the only reason the 
broad-winged hawks do not kill game birds is be- 
cause they are clumsy and can’t catch them. The late 
Col. Wirt Robinson, long an instructor at West Point, 
was perhaps the best posted man on hawks I have ever 
known. He had an analytical mind. Day after day he 
collected hawks from one of the high hills on the West 
Point Reservation. A careful analysis was made of each 
hawk’s stomach. The Colonel once said to me, “Unfor- 
tunately, | am always finding ruffed grouse in the stom- 
achs of some of the most beneficial hawks.” 

Jack Miner, who operates the greatest wildlife 
sanctuary on this continent, kills hawks before they 
reach his refuge. Then he sends them to the Royal 
Museum of Zoology of Toronto for stomach analysis. 
In the stomachs of marsh hawks, which the hawk pro- 
tectionists claim is a strictly beneficial species, he found 
the remains of mourning doves, olive-backed thrushes, 
white-breasted nuthatches and other strictly beneficial 
birds, any one of which has a greater esthetic value 
than the hawk in question, and any one of which is 
more beneficial as a destroyer of harmful insects or as 
an eater of noxious weed seeds. 

Only careful analyses of stomach contents of indi- 
viduals of a species, killed throughout their range dur- 
ing twelve months in a year, will show the true pic- 
ture. Laws governing wild life must be based on facts. 

Some time ago a pamphlet showing the food habits 
of certain predatory animals was published by a uni- 
versity of a Northern State. This material was gotten 
together by a scientist for whose opinion I had a great 
deal of respect, until I read that all of the animals ex- 
amined were killed for their pelts or accidentally and 
that, in making the study of the food habits of the ani- 
mals in question, no lives had been sacrificed. Here 
was a man posing as an authority, publishing material 
to be used by others, and he professed to substitute 
facts for guesses, yet he arrived at his conclusions from 
analyses of the stomach contents of animals killed dur- 
ing the short open season for fur, when migratory game 
was absent an at a time when there were no nesting 
birds or young birds to fall prey to roving vermin. 

Let’s insist that our game departments be run on a 


factual basis. 
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Hard work and a bonus plus a French 
guide equals ‘‘one beeg moose’’ 


“ HE bite of the red gods is be- 
ginning to itch me,” I announced 
one evening some time ago. 

My small son looked interest- 
ed. “Red gods,” he repeated, mystified. 

“Are they anything like red-bugs?” 

“Not at all,” I told him. “Red-bugs, 
or chiggers, are almost invisible, and they 
get under your skin when they bite you, 
as you know. But they only itch for a 
few days, and then they are gone. The 
red gods are different. They, too, get 
under your skin when they bite, but they 
are completely invisible, and after the 
first time you've really been bitten the 
itch comes back every year, along toward 
fall, and nothing can cure it but going 
away on a hunting trip. Even then you 
are only cured until the year after.” 

“Tell me about the first time they 
really bit you,” he challenged. 

So I had to tell him something of the 
story that follows. 

The outfitter met me at the little vil- 
lage of St. Félicien, Quebec, which is the 
end of rail and virtually the end of civili- 
zation in that part of the country. My 
big-game experience was limited to Penn- 
sylvania whitetails, and I felt almost like 
an explorer when, that afternoon, I trav- 


eled as far north as a car could take me 
and finished with a ten-mile trip along 
a logging road, walking ahead of the 
springless wagon in which I was sup- 
posed to ride. The first quarter mile of 
corduroy, rocks and roots had convinced 
me that if I didn’t want my eye-teeth 
jolted out I had better travel on foot. 

The road ended at an old lumber depot 
which was being used as a jumping-off 
place for hunters, and there were hunt- 
ers everywhere. Hunters coming in, 
hunters going out and hunters apparently 
just staying there. 

I was amazed. It reminded me of open- 
ing day in Pennsylvania. 

Presently the teamster, who had 
brought my duffel from the wagon, ap- 
peared with a dark-haired, gray-eyed, 
competent-looking man who stood about 
5 feet 6 and weighed not over 145, but 
who was composed entirely of rawhide, 
whalebone and steel springs. I was to 
learn more about that later. 

“This is your guide. His name is Ubald 
Perron,” the teamster explained. Then 
he walked away and was seen no more. 

The guide and I stood grinning amiably 
at each other. The outfitter had warned 
me that M. Perron spoke no English, and 


Bull Luck 


my scanty knowledge of French was sev- 
eral years behind me. But I liked the look 
of the man, and I thought the name 
Ubald very intriguing. 

“Bon jour, Ubald,” I ventured as we 
shook hands. 

His face lit up. Being thus encour- 
aged, I apologized for the massacre of 
the beautiful French language which I 
was about to commit and tried to get 
down to cases. At last, without too great 
loss of life, we were able to understand 
each other; that is, about some things, 
anyway. However, the conversation as 
transcribed henceforth is mostly far 
from literal. 

“How many hunters work out from 
here in a season?” I queried. 

“About two hundred.” 

This was even worse than I had 
thought. I asked him if they didn’t step 
on each other’s toes out in the bush. He 
explained that, barring a few trading 
posts, there were no settlements of any 
kind between us and the North Pole; so 
there was no real need for overcrowdin¢ 
if a man wanted to get off by himself. I 
began to feel somewhat relieved, but a 
new angle of it struck me. 

“Were there that many _ big-game 


Ubald, with the heavy antlers, on his way back to our camp 
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hunters in this section last season?” 

“Tes.” 

“How many head of big game, all 
kinds included, did those two hundred 
hunters bring out ?” 

“About forty,” he answered after a 
moment’s thought. 

Since the territory contained moose, 
caribou, bear and a few deer, and since 
many men are not too particular about 
the size of the head they shoot, this bat- 
ting average struck me as being definitely 
not so good. It gave me, as the French 
say it, furiously to think. At last I came 
up with an inspiration. 

“Listen, Ubald,” I told him earnestly. 
“T want to get a shot at a good big moose, 
and after that, if there is time, I'd like 
to get in some trout fishing. If you can 
get me a fair chance at a suitable bull 
before we are out ten days, I'll give you 
an extra special bonus of twenty-five 
dollars.” 

He was interested. That I could see. 
‘Are you lucky?” he asked me seriously. 

“Yes. Most of the time.” 

“Good,” he decided. “We will have the 
zood chance then. We will paddle to the 
north five or six days. Up there the hunt- 
ers are not come so many. Tomorrow 


morning we must get away very early.” 
There is one advantage in a canoe trip 


as compared with a trip with pack-horses: 


in the mornings it doesn't take so long 
to get started. The sun of a fine Septem- 
ber day had hardly risen when we were 
on our way, the little craft well loaded 
down with all our duffel and a three 
weeks’ supply of grub. In spite of Ubald’s 
polite assurance that it was not necessary, 
I promptly grabbed a paddle and went 
to work. As a boy I had owned a canoe 
and had paddled, on the placid local 
river, a great many miles; so after I 
managed to get comfortable sitting low 
in the canoe instead of up on a seat— 
there were no seats—I felt very much 
at home. Ubald, by the way, could sit 
on his feet with his toes pointing straight 
back and paddle all day. 


UR way led through a chain of 

small lakes, varying from a few 
hundred yards to perhaps ten miles in 
length, enclosed by rolling evergreen for- 
est with very little burnt country. On the 
whole, it was very beautiful. Occasionally 
we had a view of some fairly respectable 
mountains. Although we saw no other 
hunters nor any sign of human habita- 


tion, the trails over the short portages 
were, as I know now, so good as to pro- 
claim our route one of the Main Streets 
of the region. 

Ubald used a tump-line in packing our 
stuff from one lake to the next, and that 
interested me, for I'd never seen the 
broad head-strap so universal in eastern 
Canada for carrying a pack. It struck me 
as being very sensible, but I didn't try it. 
Instead I just horsed my share across on 
my shoulders. 

The second day was very much like 
the first, except that when camp was 
pitched that evening I tried my luck at 
fishing, and promptly discovered that we 
had arrived at the heaven to which all 
good trout fishermen must go. Using big 
wet flies, dark Montreal and Parma- 
cheene Belle, on No. 6 hooks, I cast 
where a little stream emptied into the 
lake, and after taking a few very nice 
fish I landed one old Junker that weighed 
a shade better than 334 pounds. That, of 
course, was enough for the evening meal 
and for breakfast, but I caught and re- 
leased several more before deciding to 
quit. These fish were very dark in color 
and showed a great deal of red. Whether 
they were the Canadian red trout or 
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Arctic charr or just a color phase of the 
regular Eastern brook trout I am unable 
to say. 

About eleven in the morning of the 
third day out, Ubald stopped paddling 
half-way down a rather long, narrow 
lake, and thoughtfully regarded the 
mouth of a brushy stream flowing in on 
the nearer shore. Abruptly he suggested 
that we land. Telling me to wait with 
the canoe, he barged away up this creek 
and was gone perhaps twenty minutes. 
When he returned, he decided to “boil 
the kettle.” He seemed preoccupied. To 
Ubald, who earned four dollars a day, 
that twenty-five-dollar bonus meant 
something, and he had, it developed, the 
guile of a serpent. When we sat drinking 
our tea, he sprang it. 

“T think I am lucky to be out with 
you,” he said. “Some of the sports we 
take out can hardly walk across the 
portages, carrying nothing. But you! You 
paddle all day like a guide and do not get 
tired; so we have come much farther than 
I expected. You are a very strong man. 
On the portages you carry anything!” 

Did I eat that up? Did I? Say, I 
swallowed it hook, line and sinker, and 
then climbed up the rod and bit off the 
reel. As I sat there trying to look de- 
precatory, or something like that, Ubald 
glanced at the stream and apparently 
changed the subject. 

“I have never been up that creek,” he 
remarked. ‘One winter, on the snow, my 
brother went all the 
way up on snow-shoes.”’ 


E had me puzzled 
there, by the way. 
The French word for 
snow-shoe, which I 
didn’t know, is raquette. 
For a minute I gather- 
ed that his brother had 
traveled up there to 
play tennis, which didn't 
seem quite reasonable 
“It is not possible to 
go up inacanoe,” Ubald 
continued after I got 
straightened out. “The 
creek is too shallow and 
too brushy. There are 
many beaver dams. My 
brother went in to trap 
the beaver. He says this 
creek is twenty miles 
long, and rises in a little 
lake at the end of a big 
muskeg, which is about 
nine miles from here in 
a straight line. My 
brother, he says that lake is the best place 
for moose and caribou in this whole coun- 
try. No sport has ever been in there.” 
“Why not?” I asked. “Didn't you tell 
me your brother was a guide too?” 
“Ves, but it is too far. The sports, 
they carry nothing. For the guides it 
means two trips. Nine miles in, nine miles 
back, and nine miles in again. Twenty- 
seven miles to walk, and even more com- 
ing out, for then they would have to 
bring out the heavy heads. It is too much. 
Nobody goes. They take their sports to 
some place more easy.” 
For a minute I thought that over. 
Heavy heads to carry on the way out! 
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“What if a man had two guides?” I 
queried. 

Ubald shook his head. “That would 
mean more grub to pack, more blankets, 
a bigger tent—maybe two tents. No. It 
would not be any better,” he explained. 
“The guides would have to make two 
trips just the same.” 

“Well,” I said finally, ‘after all, your 
brother got in. If one man could do it. 
we ought to be able to make it somehow.” 


AS there a gleam of triumph in 

Ubald’s eyes? Perhaps, but when 
he replied, his tone was still a little 
anxious. 

“If you think you could carry your 
own things, I have an extra tump-line,” 
he suggested doubtfully. “We could take 
only what we would need for three or 
four days, and leave the rest here under 
the canoe. I could carry the tent and the 
grub and the ax and the cooking utensils 
and my blankets and what things I would 
need myself, if it wouldn't be too much 
for you to carry yours.” 

Well, why not? Hadn't he said himself 
that I was strong? Of course, I could 
carry what stuff I would need! I was 
elated, and digging out my duffel bag I 
began sorting over its contents. 

The experienced reader will understand 
just how green I was when I admit that 
my pack, containing only my three heavy 
blankets and such clothing and gadgets 
as I considered indispensable, weighed, as 
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I later ascertained, just fifty-five pounds. 
Ubald deftly rigged the tump-line to my 
pack and showed me how to manage it, 
but before starting I also draped about 
me, Christmas-tree fashion, the follow- 
ing items: one .30-06 rifle, one .22 rifle 
for partridges, one reflecting camera with 
plate-Rolders, one trout rod, one large 
sheath-knife and one .38-caliber revolver 
with holster and full cartridge belt. This 
last was for firing signal shots in case I 
got lost. 

When we had covered perhaps a quar- 
ter of a mile, I began to have misgivings. 
A mile or so farther on I was really in 
difficulty. There was, of course, no trail. 


The pack had grown to weigh about a 
ton; and to make things worse, we had to 
travel some distance across a rather steep 
side-hill covered mostly with caribou 
moss. It was treacherous stuff. In some 
places it grew so thinly on the rock that 
it tore out and gave way underfoot, and 
in others I would step unsuspectingly on 
to a thick cushion of it that would let me 
sink a foot or so. 

In such places I would take a beauti- 
ful tumble, and my pack, lurching side- 
ways against the head-strap, would al- 
most break my neck. But on we went. 
up-hill, down-hill and wallowing through 
patches of muskeg. 

Existence gradually seemed to resolve 
itself into a ceaseless mechanical plod- 
ding, trying not to fall too far behind 
that unbelievable little man who moved. 
under his huge pack, so inexorably and 
tirelessly ahead. Always he seemed on the 
point of vanishing into the wilderness 
Our occasional stops for rest were very 
short, for after the overheating exertion 
it was too cold to sit inactive. The time 
came when I didn’t see how I could take 
another step, but kept on taking them 
anyhow. And then, quite unexpectedly. 
Ubald threw down his pack. We had ar- 
rived. Utterly weary, I felt that I never 
wanted to move again. 

Ubald prepared a good dinner, and we 
consumed it with a quart or so of tea. 
Boiled tea, if you please, strong enough 
to grow hair, or to take it off! I began 
to feel quite restored. 
After the tent was 
pitched and camp put in 
order I even managed 
to go along when Ubald 
blazed a trail down to 
the lake, a half mile 
farther on, and decided 
on the spot from which 
we would do our call- 
ing the next morning. 


HAT night I learn- 

ed that an eider- 
down sleeping bag with 
an air mattress is the 
only sensible rig for a 
tenderfoot in the woods, 
for in spite of my three 
blankets I darned near 
froze. It was so uncom- 
fortable that I even wel- 
comed the ungodly hour 
at which Ubald called 
me. After a very sketchy 
breakfast — the real 
breakfast was scheduled 
after the morning’s call- 
ing—we followed our blazed trail by the 
aid of a pocket flashlight back to the lake. 
It was still black night when we sat down 
among some little bushes on top of the 
tiny knoll which rose six or eight feet 
above an otherwise marshy shore. 

Ubald unlimbered his birch-bark horn 
and emitted some of the most unearthly 
yowls imaginable. It began to grow 
lighter, ushering in what I decided was 
a thoroughly miserable morning. A cold, 
penetrating drizzle was falling, which 
seemed undecided whether to be rain or 
snow. A raw wind was blowing. I sat 
still, as Ubald had told me, and shivered. 

The little lake, (Continued on page 63) 
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No Does in My Car 


A canine Pullman that travels on the trunk rack 


HE heaviest strain on such 
connubial felicity as sur- 
vives in my household after 
sixteen years used to come 
when I would begin hauling bird 
dogs in the family car, and I must 
admit that my wife’s arguments 
were too plausible for comfort. 

Once I had a pointer pup who 
chewed up every square inch of 
upholstery in a brand-new sedan 
belonging, of all people, to my 
mother-in-law. It took several 
months of exceptionally good be- 
havior to get myself reinstated as 
a member of respectable society. 

Another time two Llewellins 
found the going too rough on a 
corduroy road and proceeded to 
get seasick all over the tonneau. 
Still another time an over-enthu- 
siastic puppy, too young for discre- 
tion, got within shooting range of 
Mephitis mephitis, the inelegant 
little fellow with the malodorous 
self-defensive mechanism. I could 
not decide whether to give the car 
away or kill the dog. After such 
experiences, it seems superfluous 
to mention such evidence of canine 
passengers as mud and hair. In 
short, I have run the whole gamut 
of woes that arise from hauling 
bird dogs in an automobile. 

“I’m going to see that no dogs 
are hauled in the next new car we 
get!” my wife would say, and with 
that intuition we husbands acquire 
{ knew she meant it. 

I put off the day of judgment 
as long as possible, but at last our 
old car went the way of all flesh 
and I had no choice except to buy 
another. The question was put up 
squarely in family council: “How 
are you going to carry your dogs?” 

The size of our family necessi- 
tated a sedan; so the rumble-seat 
arrangement was out of the ques- 
tion. As a concession, I offered to 
provide leather upholstery, only to 
be met with instant and indignant 
rejection. Obviously, I must look 
to the rear of the car. 

I called into consultation my 
fourteen-year-old son who is not 
only an indefatigable hunter but 
a fair-to-middling cabinet maker. 
Our first step was to buy a folding 
trunk rack, or luggage carrier, which 
fastens to the rear bumper behind the 
spare wheel. The dimensions of the rack, 
the largest available locally, were 18 by 
36 inches, clearly too small to accommo- 
date a three-dog kennel. It would be 
necessary to let our kennel project a 
few inches over the rack. By removing 
the hub cap from the spare wheel we 
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All strapped up and ready to roll 


found we could gain four inches. Al- 
lowing for a slight projection over the 
back of the rack, we decided to build our 
kennel 36 inches long, 24 inches wide, 
and 24 inches high. 

We requisitioned two dry-goods boxes, 
and proceeded to build a light but sub- 
stantial box to fit our measurements, en- 
circling the box with two flexible metal 


bands as added assurance, and 
equipping the door with strap 
hinges and a hasp for locking. To 
prevent the kennel from slipping 
forward and disfiguring the metal 
tire cover, we tacked a section of 
rubber inner tube to our box at the 
point of contact. 

Once our kennel was mounted, 
however, it became problematical 
whether the rack would sustain the 
weight of three dogs under all con- 
ditions without reinforcement. 
The rack might sag under the 
weight, the bumper bolts might 
snap off, or the entire kennel might 
slue off around a curve. We solved 
this problem by buying two raw- 
hide straps, 5 feet long and 1 inch 
wide, which we buckled to the out- 
er edge of the rack and brought up 
over the box. 

Then we cut a collar of 1-inch 
rawhide and buckled it about 
the base of the spare-wheel car- 
rier. To this collar were riveted 
two rawhide leaders, to which we 
buckled the long reinforcing straps 
already attached to the outside of 
the rack. This simple method of 
reinforcement not only gave us a 
carrier of more than adequate 
strength, but at the same time re- 
lieved the bumper of a punishing 
strain and prevented the slightest 
tendency toward sagging or sluing. 
Such an arrangement will easily 
support several hundred pounds. 
And the entire cost, including the 
trunk rack, was only $4.50. 


Y actual trial, our kennel and 

leather harness can be removed 
and the rack folded against the 
spare tire in three minutes, with- 
out tools of any kind, and it can 
be completely installed in the same 
time. In the event of rough weath- 
er, a covering of oilcloth or duck 
furnishes protection. 

In a section where the roads are 
not paved and the dust is heavy, 
my plan would probably not be so 
satisfactory. And furthermore, if 
your car is one of those smoke-spit - 
ting, fume-erupting demons, you 
will know better than to put a 
good bird dog on a trunk rack 
and expect him to be able to 
hunt when you take him off. With 
these exceptions, I feel that I have solv- 
ed the question of canine transportation, 
and I recently took three dogs on a 400- 
mile trip in one day without the least ap- 
parent discomfort to them. At least my 
method is to be especially recommended 
for its inexpensiveness and because it 
helps to preserve peace in the family. 
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F you were a youngster during the 

latter part of the past century and 

your memory is good, you can sum- 

mon up many quaint recollections. 
Take, for instance, the parlor of the aver- 
age home. 

On Sundays and when company came, 
the sliding doors were rolled back and 
the shades raised, allowing the light to 
flood a crayon portrait revealing the fea- 
tures of Grandpa. Stern-visaged and sol- 
emn, his gaze, above a thatch of whiskers 
—such whiskers!—almost gave you the 
shivers and caused you to turn 
to lighter things. Against the wall 
on which hung the framed motto, 
“Home, Sweet Home,” was the 
melodeon with “Annie Laurie” 
open on the rack. The solid- 
mahogany table in the center of 
the room held the family Bible 
and, of course, the photograph 
album. 

Beaded draperies. Jardiniéres 
of rubber plants and _ ferns. 
Against the door, a conch shell 
that Aunt Melissa brought from 
Florida. Wax flowers and a rather 
bilious-looking stuffed woodpeck- 
er, enshrined in glass domes. And 
the stereoscope, that marvelous 
instrument which showed views 
of Niagara Falls so realistically 
that you could almost see behind 
the mist into the Cave of the 
Winds. 

Drab as the picture seems to 
us now, there were compensations 
for the lads of that era. It was 
before the time-of bait-casting 
and fly-fishing as we know it, and 
even the jointed bait rod had not come 
into common use. With a cane pole on his 
shoulder and a can of worms in the pocket 
of his overalls, a youngster could swing 
down the road, whistling “a Hot Time in 
the Old Town Tonight,” and presently 
come upon such fishing as we of the pres- 
ent are obliged to travel many miles to 
enjoy. It is not surprising that many old- 
timers are devotees of bait-fishing in 
preference to casting. They are, in a 
sense, renewing their youth. 

Those of us who fish almost entirely 
with artificial lures are inclined to look 






Bass and Bait 


Aids to the art of angling with natural lures 


the water, still-fishing seems to be the 
only feasible way of taking fish. These 
instances are rare, but the angler who 
knows the technique of bait-fishing is 
better equipped under all conditions than 
is the man who sticks to just one method. 

I recall one place in particular where 
bait-fishing yielded a rich harvest and 
where artificials would not take. That was 
at the end of a breakwater that juts out 
into Lake Michigan from one of the har- 
bors on the eastern shore. The bottom 
shelved away from the pier to such an 
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Showing the principle of the strip cast 


extent that at the distance of a good cast 
the depth was somewhere around fifty 
feet. Small-mouth bass cruised around in 
search of ciscoes (fresh-water herring), 
and they must have made a good living at 
it, for such bass as these were scarcely 
ever taken elsewhere. They were great 
broad fellows with distinctly mottled and 
striped sides—tiger bass, we called them 
—and you rarely landed one under three 
pounds. They ran from that weight on up 
to— Never mind, it was a long time ago, 
anyhow. 

While it is often possible to catch bass 


hook, sinker and line, it is undoubtedly 
better to be equipped with the most effi- 
cient tools of the trade if one intends to 
do much still-fishing. 

A couple of decades ago the bait rod, 
either split bamboo or steel, was a favor- 
ite weapon. Its length was from 7 to 10 
feet with cork or cane-wound grip and 
reel-seat above the hand. But at best it 
was a clumsy affair, incapable of casting 
a bait from a free-running reel and hard 
to strip with; so it has wisely been super- 
seded in popularity by the bait-casting 

rod and stiff, rather short fly rod. 
The angler who intends to mix 
considerable bait-fishing in with 
casting would do well to choose 
one of these types of rods. If he 
prefers the bait-casting rod, he 
’ would not go wrong in selecting 
one 51% or even 6 feet in length 
with considerable whip and 
spring, weighing not to exceed an 
‘ ounce to a foot. 

The fly rod should be short and 
stiff, 714 to 8" feet, and it might 
weigh around 6 ounces. Don't suc- 
cumb to the temptation to use a 
light fly rod for bait-fishing. The 
constant strain of handling a min- 
now, frog or crawfish will soon 
put a permanent wave in the best 
stick made; it’s like asking a ten- 
year-old boy to wheel concrete. 
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ITH regard to lines, there 

is something to be said too. 
A fine silk line, dark in color and 
testing not over 12 pounds, is 
efficient and pleasant to use in 
connection with the bait-casting 
rod. It is inconspicuous in the water, and 
there is an advantage in that. For the fly 
rod a fine enamel line (size G or H) is 
greatly preferable to a D or E fly line. It 
strikes the water more lightly; but more 
important, it will strip through the guides 
much more readily. If you are one of 
those mortals who has difficulty in sup- 
pressing outbursts of temper, never try 
to use a silk bait-casting line on a fly rod. 
It just won't run. 

In speaking of refined tackle for bait- 
fishing, we must not overlook hooks and 
leaders. We are apt to forget that the bass 
has his temperamental moments. I am 





upon still-fishing as something pretty and other game fish with an ordinary 

tame, not realizing that, par- 

ticularly where bass are con- Tackle rig for the bait fisherman 
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a successful bait caster, and SINKER THREAD DROPPER 


frequently more. There are 
times when bass will refuse 
artificials of every descrip- 
tion, but will feed on natural 
bait, and there are places 
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By W. J. SCHALDACH 


Illustrated by the Author 


convinced that clumsy tackle often 
alarms fish that might be tempted 
into taking a more dainty rig. 
Once while fishing one of the 
New York City reservoirs I grew 
weary of casting a plug without 
even a hint of success, as I had 
been doing most of the day. 
Searching among the recks 
near shore, I captured a cou- 
ple of soft crawfish and at- 
tached one of them to a large 
Cincinnati bass hook, tied di- 
rectly to the silk casting 
line. If there is anything 
that a bass prefers to a 
soft crawfish, I’ve yet 
to discover it. “- 


I CAST into a rocky 
pool that I knew held 
some nice smallmouths 
and awaited the out- 
come with high hope. 
After some minutes I 
felt a slight pluck, and 
that was all. Reeling in, 
I found the hook stripped. This 
performance was repeated twice 
before I realized that something 
was radically wrong. The bass would take 
the bait, but so gingerly that I had no 
time to strike. A smaller hook and fine 
leader might do the trick; so I tied a No. 
6 eyed hook to a light trout leader and 
hooked the next crawfish so that the hook 
was entirely concealed. This time a bass 
picked up the bait and started to swim 
off without hesitation. That fish was 
hooked neatly, as were several more that 
afternoon. 

The general tendency is to use tackle 
that is too heavy and clumsy. Some of the 
double-gut leaders offered to the un- 
initiated for bass fishing would make 
good painters for mooring rowboats, and 
I have seen men fishing with sinkers 
heavy enough to be used as door-stops. 
Leaders made of gut known as “medium 
bass” are ample for the heaviest fishing, 
and for ordinary bait work “medium 
to heavy trout” is sufficient. Needless to 
say, dropper loops are a hindrance and 
should be trimmed off. 

A wise choice of hooks would be the 
lighter wired varieties, such as Sproat, 
Pennell and Sneck, in sizes ranging from 
No. 6 to not larger than No. 1. I prefer 
the eyed hooks, tying them directly to 
the leader and thus doing away with the 
loop, but snelled hooks are good, pro- 
vided the quality is first-class. 

Under ordinary conditions a light sink- 
er is sufficient, and nothing answers the 
purpose better than split shot, placed well 
away from the bait. But for deep-water 
fishing more lead is needed, and a good 
place for the sinker is at the bottom of 











the leader. The hook is attached by means 
of a dropper, a foot or so in length, placed 
a couple of feet up from the sinker, so 
that the bait may ride free of the bottom. 

In rocky waters where one is continual- 
ly getting snagged, the rig shown at the 
bottom of page 22 is a useful one. Attach 
the sinker by means of a piece of thread 
that is considerably weaker than the lead- 
er and line. Most of the time it is the 
sinker that gets snagged. With this rig you 
may heave away with a clear conscience 
when you get hung up, and usually you 
will be minus only the sinker. 


F you are still young enough to get a 

kick out of a jerking and ducking bob- 
ber, the sliding float illustrated is the 
neatest thing yet devised. The line runs 
freely through the hollow tube, and a 
large knot prevents the bobber from slid- 
ing down the leader. This is a valuable 
rig for fishing in shallow water where 
there are weed beds on the bottom. 

We hear a good deal of talk among 
anglers concerning the relative merits of 
natural baits. Some prefer minnows; 
others like night-crawlers. I once knew a 
doctor who was a frog specialist—outside 
of office hours. Having divested the 
neighboring countryside of bait frogs, he 
was finally forced to advertise for the 
spotted amphibians. But he got bass, and 
many of them were old wallopers. 

By and large, I suppose minnows are 
the most popular bait in practically all 
localities. They are, of course, natural 
fare for all game fish. But there are min- 


nows and minnows. The term is a loose 
one, including the young of all species of 
fish, but some varieties are much more 
desirable for use as bait than are others. 
Brook minnows, such as chubs, shiners, 
black stripes and young suckers, are 
among the best. 

In some localities it is customary to 
use for bait the young of pan-fish—sun- 
fish, bluegills and perch. This practice 
should be discouraged, because the supply 
of these food species is never too great 
and they play an important part in fur- 
nishing sport for countless people. On the 
Eastern seaboard one of the best minnows 
for use in fresh water is, strangely enough, 
the salt-water killie, or mummie. This 
gray-green chap is most attractive to bass 
and other species, and is extremely tena- 
cious of life. 

Crawfish have already been mentioned. 
They are one of the most successful of 
lures for river fishing and work well in 
lakes too, but for the best results they 
should be soft-shells (the stage after 
molting, before the new shell has hard- 
ened) or the intermediate stage, when 
the shell is springy to the touch. The tails 
of large craws, partially peeled, some- 
times tempt bass. 

Both large- and small-mouth bass may 
be taken on a large variety of natural 
lures, including grasshoppers, crickets, 
hellgrammites, young lamprey eels and 
the nymphs of many aquatic insects, such 
as dragon-flies and stone-flies. I once took 
a nice catch of smallmouths with a trout 
fly rod, using for (Continued on page 67) 
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The author with the anti-tank rifle and Old Stripes 


IME is a great healer, and a dozen 

years spent in the Forest Service 

of India since the date I bagged 

and was nearly bagged by, my first 
tiger enable me to describe what might 
have been my first and last brush with 
big game without that reddening of the 
ears which recollection of my initial mis- 
take once used to bring. Besides, as a 
wise man will learn from his own errors, 
a still wiser reader may profit from the 
mistakes of others. 

One of the cardinal rules in the shoot- 
ing of all big game is: never take an un- 
certain shot. In the case of a harmless 
animal, to do so is inhumane; and to its 
inhumanity is added, in the case of a 
dangerous animal, the certainty that it 
is asking for trouble for oneself. 

But these moral reflections, if they 
had ever entered my mind, were not with 
me my first night of sitting in a high 
machan over a dead buffalo. I had no 
electric torch, only my rifle, for the elec- 
tric torch—the use of which has since 
become a controversial subject—was 
hardly introduced at that time. Relying 
upon a full moon to show me the tiger, 
I had committed mistake number one by 
cutting a small open patch in the under- 
growth of /antana in which the kill lay, 
overlooked by my machan 
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About an hour after the moon had 
risen, I heard a stealthy footstep or two 
in the dense black and silvery mass of 
lantana undergrowth around the kill. lt 
was not many years since I had been in 
more exciting situations with regard to 
loaded firearms, but my heart, as it in- 
variably does on such occasions, pounded 
as I prepared myself to shoot. 

The rifle I was using, and still use 
for the purpose, was a souvenir of a 
French battlefield in 1918, being a .600 
high-velocity, a few of which, with spe- 
cial armor-piercing ammunition, had 
been issued to the British front-line 
troops following the appearance on the 
scene of German tanks. They were par- 
ticularly useful too, I understand, for 
smashing up trench sniper-plates of loop- 
holed Krupp-forged steel. But it was 
never contemplated that the rifle might 
eventually be turned against tiger in In- 
dia, or it would certainly have been made 
double-barreled or at least fitted with a 
magazine. 

As it was, it was a single-shot weapon 
—which may be accounted mistake num- 
ber two. But why, you ask—surely one 
shot from a tank gun must be at least 
as lethal as two from any ordinary rifle? 
And the answer is—not necessarily. It 
generally happens that the huge high- 
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velocity projectile goes through the ani- 
mal and expends the greater portion of 
its colossal shock upon the uncomplain- 
ing earth. I have known a red dog, punc- 
tured right amidships by that same rifle, 
to run half a mile before I tracked and 
found him dead—by the smell. 

But to return to the machan, what 
happened took place in a very few sec- 
onds, and I never saw the tiger properly 
at all. Tigers have an instinctive dislike 
to settling down to eat in moonlight, and 
having no torch I had been compelled 
to cut away the undergrowth that was 
over the kill in order even to see it from 
my machan. 

I heard a low deep growl, but all I 
saw was one huge paw come out of the 
shrubs to catch hold of the nearest por- 
tion of the kill. And then the whole bulk 
of a fully grown buffalo scraped and slid 
with effortless ease into the dark cover 
of the surrounding Jantana! And in the 
light of subsequent experience, I dare to 
say that in such circumstances this is 
what may be expected to happen nine 
times out of ten. 

And then the tiger settled down to eat. 
Of course, I ought to have given it up as 
a bad job. I should have told that tiger 
in a loud voice what I thought of him, 
and then called up my men to come with 
lanterns and ladder to get me down to 
bed. But instead I sat on listening, for 
the first time enthralled by the volup- 
tuous noise of a tiger enjoying his din- 
ner, and hoping against hope for a 
glimpse of him. 

Realizing at last that such hope was 
futile, I lost patience with myself at be- 
ing tricked. Locating the noise as well 
as I could by ear, I aimed the rifle in 
its direction and fired. The recoil nearly 
knocked me off the machan, but follow- 
ing the flash and the thunderous report 
I heard the tiger galloping away. 


HEN one angry roar in the distance 

—and silence. I called up my men, 
who got me down from the tree, and by 
the light of a lantern we soon found the 
ploughed-up ground where the bullet had 
entered. One of the men dug out the bul- 
let. There was no blood, and I went home 
disappointed to bed. 

The next morning my wife went with 
me in my motorcycle-sidecar to visit the 
scene of the crime, it being within a 
quarter of a mile from a forest road. We 
were met on the roadside by some en- 
thusiastic gowlis, or native herdsmen, 
who informed me that morning light had 
revealed the tiger as having been well 
and truly shot! They had found blood 
and vomited meat not far from the 
machan, and at this moment, they said, 




















Win ban! 


the tiger was lying under a bush and only 
waiting for the sahib to come and shoot 
it. My wife, instead of turning pale, 
beamed with pleasure at the news, and 
together we raced home and procured 
the rifle. A tiger lying under a bush 
seemed as good as bagged; and, fool that 
I was, I believe I even suggested she 
might like to see me put in the final easy 
shot—but fortunately she demurred. 


HREE of the cattle herdsmen were 

anxious to lead me to the tiger; so, 
leaving my wife sitting in the sidecar— 
for I was to be back again with the tiger 
in about ten minutes—we set out. We 
traced our steps back to the machan, and 
I was shown where the tiger had gone the 
night before. First we found the blood 
and vomit; and but a little farther on, 
where we found ourselves confronted by 
the usual forest undergrowth of thick, 
dense Jantana covering innumerable 
acres—with a thin spoor of blood spots 
disappearing into the thicket—the leading 
tracker announced in a dramatic whisper 
that this was the bush under which the 
tiger was lying. 

He seemed quite cheerful about the 
prospect. Diving down on his hands and 
knees, he started to crawl along the blood 
spoor, pushing aside the Jantana stems 
so that I could follow at a crawl with my 
rifle more or less free for instant action. 


There was another native crawling be- 
hind me who, more than once in the 
course of a hundred-yard crawl, tapped 
me excitedly on the shoulder, hissing 
“Maro, sahib—maro!” For the tiger was 
moving on ahead of us and was more 
than once seen by these intrepid sports- 
men who were crawling after him with 
me—a greenhorn unsupported and armed 
with but a single available cartridge. This 
goes to prove, to my mind, that a wound- 
ed tiger will not usually turn to charge 
in very dense undergrowth—that is to 
say, dense enough to hamper his speed. 

Before I was expecting it, we sudden- 
ly emerged upon the road again, opposite 
the very spot where my motorcycle- 
sidecar was standing. The tiger’s foot- 
prints lay clear in the thick dust, cross- 
ing the road, and the sidecar was empty! 
My head swam, until I got a grip on 
myself, observing that the trail of those 
pugs passed well clear of the ma- 
chine and into the forest on the other 
side of the road. My wife, I subsequently 
learned, had begun to feel uneasy at my 
prolonged absence, and had very wisely 
gone to await events in the shelter of 
the gowli encampment near by. 

We followed the trail across the road, 
where it led into rather more open for- 
est. Now that there was less Jantana, we 
could walk freely and see a little way 
ahead, and as gun-bearer I took the lead. 
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No rifleman can guarantee 
to put a bullet between the 
eyes of a charging tiger, and 
a wounded tiger will charge 


Instinctively, the gowlis were by no 
means reluctant to concede it to me 
either—but we had not far to go. 

We had hardly advanced six paces 
into this nore open forest when in quick 
succession came three coughing roars; 
and the short roars of an angry tiger 
that means business are the most terrible 
sounds that the jungle ever hears. The 
tiger was right on us—but from where? 
I never saw those gowlis vanish. They 
were with me one moment, and I was 
alone the next and not knowing it. 

I only knew that I had just one shot 
to drop the tiger with, that my rifle 
was halfway up to my shoulder, and 
that the human angle of vision to watch 
from what direction the threatened 
danger may arrive can be acutely wid- 
ened at such a moment. 


l, gwond simultaneously with the 
roars, the tiger flashed into view, 
making straight for me, less than twenty 
yards away and going strong. One thinks 
quickly on such occasions, and I had the 
sense not to attempt to follow him with 
my fore sight, but to hold the rifle steady 
and level and to wait for his nose to get 
on to the sights. The instant the tip of 
his nose appeared above the fore sight, 
I pressed the trigger. The previous night, 
the recoil of the shot had nearly thrown 
me out of the (Continued on page 61) 


The cattle herdsmen carried the dead charger back to camp 
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She hesitated, 
then drew to 
a dead point 


HE daughter of Carolina Frank is 

a princess by right. I became Pat- 

sy’s owner when she was only four 

weeks old, and she already showed 
her blue blood and all it means in a 
pointer pup. Sensitive, patrician and af- 
fectionate, she was not happy unless she 
could curl up in my lap by day and sleep 
on my bed at night. 

She was high-strung to a degree. When 
she first barked, the sound of her own 
voice almost scared her to death. One 
day she retrieved an old tin can and 
brought it up the front steps, and the 
noise it made when it got away from her 
made her tremble. Most pointers have a 
very businesslike temperament, but Pat- 
sy was as gentle as a setter. You know, 
some dogs are ladies and gentlemen; and 
some just aren't. 

While she was still so young that 
weeds would throw her down and briers 
were impassable barriers, I used to teach 
her to trail by shooting a starling and 
dragging it around the yard, turning her 
loose on the scent. At seven weeks of age 
she was broken to my .410 gun, was trail- 
ing, and was pointing stanchly. 

Her behavior with rabbits puzzled and 
amused me not a little. Apparently she 
considered them legitimate playmates; 
and when one fled at her approach, she 
would stand and gaze after it with a most 
woebegone expression, as if she felt that 
her little comrade had deserted her. On 
the scent of birds of all kinds she dis- 
played a stern demeanor, as if she had 
discovered her mission in life. But she 
wanted to romp with rabbits, and they 
wouldn't play the game. 

It has never seemed to me necessary 
to take a bird dog into the wilds to train 
him. Most of the work can be done right 
at home; and the sooner it is started, the 
better. Of all qualities in a bird-dog pup, 
give me nose. By careful and intelligent 
handling, almost anything can be done 
with a young bird dog that has a good 
nose. Affection and gentleness on the 
part of the trainer count far more than 
any harsh measures yet devised. If your 
pup has an indifferent nose, he will never 
amount to much in the field, even with 


blood, looks and pedigree in his favor. 
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Establishing oneself in a dog’s con- 
fidence is the foundation of training. 
For example, if a man ever lures a 
dog to him affectionately and then 
beats him, that dog’s trust will be 
shaken forever. I never whipped Pat- 
sy for anything. It took a little pa- 
tience to teach her that stockings, old 

shoes and rugs are not meant to be lugged 
into obscure corners of the house and 
there chewed up; but I knew she was 
only a baby, and she learned quickly. 

No man would knock the block off his 
year-old baby for pouring a cup of milk 
on the living-room floor; but many a 
man will nearly kill a puppy for some 
playful trick or some little infraction of 
domestic manners. Start them very 
young, and treat them gently and fairly. 
They like square shooters just as well as 
men do. A bird dog is just like a boy: 
let him run wild for the first part of his 
life, and you establish chances against his 
ever settling down to reliable behavior. 

Patsy was two months old when the 
season for upland game opened in Penn- 
sylvania. Now, you know how it is when 
you possess a puppy of that age at such 
a time. You think: “He can't possibly 
give me any sport this year. This child 
could never take it. Perhaps later I may 
take him out a few times, and next year 
he will be a real dog. I may send him to 
a trainer, or to some friend in the South, 
where the season lasts until March. It’s 
hardly right to take this babe into the 
woods.” 

Such thoughts might have been mine 
had Patsy not been so different. As the 
first day approached, and my activity 
with gun, shells, alarm-clock and hints 
of what things a hunter likes for lunch 
apprized my wife of the coming of the 
Great Day, I made my revolutionary de- 
cision. I would not only take Patsy out, 
but I would take her into the big moun- 
tains, after the prince of American game 
birds—none other than the ruffed grouse, 
the mountain pheasant, the partridge of 
New England—Bonasa umbellus himself. 


Y knowledge of Latin is about as 

hazy as that of the average sports- 
man, but I do know that Bonasa umbel- 
lus means “the shadowy bull that runs 
away.” Well, scientists may call it run- 
ning, but I call it flying, zooming, 
hurtling. “Running” is too tame a word 
to describe the thrilling precision of that 
apparently incontinent flight. 

I once asked an old negro in the North 
Carolina mountains why he never shot 
at a grouse on the wing. With the broad 
drawl peculiar to the people of those 
mountains he said, “Becus when I’se 
hyar, he’s thar.” I suppose the marvelous 
flight of this prince of the woodlands has 
afforded more just cause for American 
sportsmen to doubt their ability as 


PATsy and 


A grouse dog at four months of age 


marksmen than most of the other game 
targets put together. 

On the first of November, if the day 
breaks clear, there is light enough to 
shoot at six o’clock. To my wife’s amuse- 
ment, I usually get up at three-thirty. 
Often, after a long drive from home, I 
have sat in the car for an hour, waiting 
for it to get light enough to shoot. Once, 
while thus waiting, I saw a grand fox 
chase across some open mountain mead- 
ows. Seven hounds were trying to deter- 
mine just how fast a fox can run. In the 
dim dawn the circus came right by me; 
and the fox was a silver fox, as black 
as coal—the only wild one I ever saw in 
the Pennsylvania mountains. 


N this first of November I arose at 

my usual heathenish hour. I carried 
Patsy downstairs to the kitchen. It was 
to be her first early start! I laid her in 
a corner, and then busied myself with 
getting breakfast. Soon I saw that she 
had gone fast asleep again! With night 
still huge and ominous outside, Patsy 
looked pathetically innocent and little, 
and I felt somewhat like a brute over 
this matter of risking her in the wilder- 
ness. But my heart was hardened, and 
I took her with me. 

On the fifteen-mile drive up Path Val- 
ley, she lay fast asleep beside me, con- 
tent to go anywhere if she could be with 
me. To a dog, a man is either a god or a 
devil. I have a notion that if we'd act 
more like gods toward our dogs we'd 
a lot farther with them. I 
authority on gods and 
have no personal inter- 
views to report, but my 
understanding is that 
they are kindly and tol- 
erant, especially toward 
their inferiors; whereas 
devils are full of anger. 
hatred, malice and all 
other kinds of rascality. 
Certainly every puppy begins by conceiv- 
ing his master to be a god; it is that 
master’s business never to do anything 
to make that dog change his mind. 

I stopped my car ina lane leading from 
the highway into the mountains. Patsy 
snored contentedly. Under the circum- 
stances I felt like the Dutchman who, 
seeing his beagle hound running a skunk 
across an open field, exclaimed, “What 
chanst for me to get sport today already 
yet?” 

The day promised to be mild and still. 
A filmy haze lay over mountain and val- 
ley. I heard a red fox give his rasping 
bark. A horned owl weirdly intoned his 
eerie notes. Over the mountains day came 
all pink and pearly. It was time to start. 

I took a drink of hot tea, then gave 
Patsy a snifter of the same, and we start- 
ed; that is, I started up the lane, carry- 
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the PRINCES 
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ing my grouse dog under my arm. By 
the time we got into the brush on the 
lower benches of the mountain, there 
was light enough to shoot. I set my pup- 
py down, and together we began the in- 
vasion of some of my old grouse haunts 
—pine thickets, old orchards, laurel 
glens, deserted pastures where smothers 
of grapevine cover old stone walls, aban- 
doned mountain fields where grow the 
sumac and the wild rose and the green- 
briers, on the fruits of all of which grouse 
delight to feed. 

As my preliminary training of Patsy 
had included encouraging her to range 
out, in the twilight of the dawn I was 
happy to see her keeping about thirty 
yards ahead of me, a white fairy in those 
dusky solitudes. A light frost was begin- 
ning to melt, making conditions ideal for 
Patsy to pick up a trail. 

After some fifteen minutes we came to 
a gentle slope, on the incline of which 
was a pile of dead pine 
brush. While _ thirty 
yards away from’ 
from this my little 
princess hesitated; 
then she drew to a 
dead point. A damp 
air was breathing from the pine-tops to- 
ward her. What did she have? There are 
plenty of quail in these coverts, but my 
mind told me that she had a grouse; and 
it was the first one she had ever winded. 
If she had hunted grouse for ten years, 





she could not have acted more perfectly. 

Easing around until I got behind her, 
and scanning the country ahead to cal- 
culate just where his lordly majesty 
would go when flushed, I walked in care- 
fully. When I came to Patsy, she did not 
break point, but she did look up at me, 
as if saying, “I’ve got something; I only 
hope it’s what you want.” 

Passing her, I walked slowly up toward 
the brush-pile. Three grouse hurtled out, 
each choosing a different direction. I 
have always found it a most difficult 
thing to make a double on grouse when 
several get up together. When I try it, 
I usually miss all of them. One of these 
was perceptibly larger than 
the other two; an old cock 
he was, and when he thun- 
dered up he headed for his 
mountain home. As he bore 
to the left, I had to lead 
him; I also shot above him. 

There is always danger that a man 
used to shooting quail will under- 
shoot a grouse ; for the quail generally 
goes straight away, not much higher 
than the gunner’s head, whereas the 
grouse may rise twenty-five or thirty 
feet before straightening out for his 
real flight. Added to this is the fact 
that the grouse is not only rising but 
often going uphill, so that a combin- 
ation of circumstances, creating dif- 
ficult angles, has to be met. 

I try to get the right angles 


and the allowance for leading, and all 
that; but here’s a bird that really does not 
wait for you to figure out how to shoot 
him scientifically. With me the matter is 
always more or less of a haphazard af- 
fair, with some dead reckoning thrown in. 
If the grouse falls, I always feel more 
lucky than smart. Some game can be 
killed with geometric precision, but hard- 
ly the grouse. 

By good chance, this old cock got in 
the way of my shot, closed his wings, and 
pitched downward with great velocity. I 
called Patsy. But at the sound of the gun 
she did not break point! No, sir; there 
she was planted. 
Walking back, I 
patted and prais- 
ed her; then I 
picked her up and 
carried her to y 
where her first 
(Continued on 

page 62) 




































Three grouse hurtled out, each choos- 


ing a different direction 





































OR the past twenty years I have 
watched the steadily increasing 
number of auto roads being built 
into the heart of our big-game 
lands and the consequent steady decrease 
in the number of big-game animals on 
the National Forests of Montana, Idaho 
and a portion of eastern Oregon. As the 
number of roads increased, the number 
of sheep camps allotted to these sections 
of big-game country also increased, to 
the detriment of the big game and up- 
land birds. This is not a pretty picture. 
The past three summers have seen 
thousands of miles of so-called truck 
trails built into almost every virgin sec- 
tion of Western big-game country. The 
President's idea of putting a large num- 
ber of jobless men to work was a good 
one, but I for one believe the money 
would have been far better spent on 
projects that would benefit the whole 
country and eventually pay dividends 
on the huge investment, instead of on 
truck trails that permit the sheep in- 
dustry to finish destroying most of the 
summer range of the last of our big 
game, thereby destroying one of the 
greatest natural assets of this or any 
other country. 
A few of our best and most inaccessi- 
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GSA ME: 


ble sections should be left in a virgin 
state to insure perpetuation of our big- 
game species. Game cannot stand auto- 
mobile hunting and survive, as has been 
repeatedly proved in altogether too many 
sections of the West. Most real sports- 
men would like to know there were some 
sections teeming with wild life, even 
though they may never be able, finan- 
cially or physically, to take long 
pack trips into these places. Such sec- 
tions act as natural preserves, and as 
game increases it spreads around the 
edges of these virgin lands, furnishing 
sport, meat and recreation for millions 
of Americans each year. 

A great many sections of the West that 
once teemed with big game are now desti- 
tute of any species, mainly because of the 
sheep industry. This is the most pampered 
industry in the West, as well as the most 
destructive to wild life and natural range 
conditions. These same sections could 
again be made into fine game country if 
domestic sheep were removed from them 
for all time and the range allowed to grow 
back to its once luxuriant-state. However, 
this would take years, because where 
sheep have been grazed for any length of 
time the range is completely ruined, even 
for the sheep themselves. The question 
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arises; which is worth more to the most 
people ? 
Today there are some _ seventeen 
million people in the U. S. A. actively 
interested in fishing and hunting. On the 
other hand, there are some 20,000 sheep 
permittees on our National Forests, in- 
terested solely in the production of wool 
and mutton, to the total extinction of all 
our wild-life resources, as well as the al- 
most total destruction of the range it- 
self. First, the natural grasses are al- 
most completely killed out, and then 
erosion of the top soil completes the 
destruction of once beautiful game 
country. 
So many sheep are raised and grazed 
in our National Forests that the resul- 
tant overproduction forces down the 
market on mutton and wool. The sheep- 
men are all either broke or badly in 
debt, but still they are continually try- 
ing to borrow more money for more 
sheep and asking the Forest Service for 
new allotments on the forests where sheep 
have not already killed out the natural 
grasses. 

It would be foolish to advocate that 
we do away with all sheep raising, but 
that is not involved here. If tomorrow 
we could remove ‘all sheep from public 
lands that also support big-game animals, 
the sheep industry would be very materi- 
ally improved. Sheepmen in Idaho have 
found that they have made more money 
from running very small bands of sheep 
inside a woven wire fence than they did 
from a large band on the Forest reserve. 


HERE are literally thousands of 

farmers in the Middle West who 
could fence in brush lands that are now 
worthless to them and make money rais- 
ing a few sheep, if they did not have to 
compete with sheepmen who raise their 
mutton and wool on cheap National For- 
est grass and at the expense of the tax- 
payer. 

Today it costs the United States Forest 
Service $100,000 annually to maintain 
domestic sheep on our National Forests, 
over and above all income derived from 
grazing permits for these animals. Hence 
we sportsmen and taxpayers assist in our 
small way to help the sheep industry 

















Roads and Sheep or Game? 


A trail that a pack-train can follow is all the road that 
is needed in the game country 


destroy our range and wild life. Why 
does such a condition exist? Simply be- 
cause the woolgrowers’ associations are 
powerful politically. They are very well 
organized, and they get practically any- 
thing they ask for. 

On the other hand, the sportsmen, 
though outnumbering the sheep men a 
great many times, are not organized, have 
no political power or pull, and for alto- 
gether too long have been content simply 
with cursing the sheepmen. It is high time 
every sportsman and conservationist in 
this country stood up on his own legs and 
did his bit toward changing such a de- 
plorable and utterly needless condition. 

Many sportsmen in the East do not un- 
derstand how the sheep industry can affect 
game except by eating up the range. First, 
let us look at the upland-bird situation. 

Various species of grouse and quail and 
pheasant nest in the lower sections of the 
National Forests, where the sheep are 
taken as soon as the grass shows green. 
The sheep trample a great many of the 
nests, breaking the eggs or destroying the 
young birds. Later, as the sheep camps 
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A great game animai, but he ‘can’t 
stand auto hunting and survive 


are moved to the high mountains, 
the ruffed and blue grouse also move 
up. Even the sage hens move up to 
the heads of small creeks and springs 
during the hot summer weather. 
Here they are the easy prey of the 
sheep herders and camp tenders, who 
usually carry .22 rifles or .410-gauge 
shotguns for this very purpose. Re- 
gardless of game laws, the sheep- 
man’s camp usually has game on 
hand all summer. 

With big game it is the same sad 
story. All sheepmen carry heavy 
rifles, presumably for sheep protec- 
tion, but they never overlook an op- 
























portunity to kill deer, elk and bear out of 
season, the two first for their own con- 
sumption and dog feed, the latter because 
he does on rare occasions kill one of their 
valuable sheep. I have very seldom found 
dressed mutton in sheep camps, but big 
game will usually be in the larder. 


HAVE one sheepman’s own word that 

he killed fourteen head of deer in one 
summer. For the past three years one 
sheep camp in this section has killed from 
fourteen to seventeen head of black and 
brown bear annually. Three sheep camps 
that the Forest Service permitted in the 
elk country of the upper Lochsa River ac- 
counted for seventeen head of black and 
grizzly bear in one season. Those bear 
were worth far more than all the sheep 
grazed in those sections. 

Our big-game animals have contracted 
several diseases from domestic sheep. In 
some sections—for example, the Sun Riv- 
er of Montana and the Snake River below 
Weiser, Idaho—the mountain sheep have 
been virtually wiped out. The Snake 
River herd was completely exterminated. 
Scab has been contracted by 
mule deer in many sections 
and by elk in some sections, 
with great losses. During the 
past year domestic sheep 
were even run on some of 
our game preserves, because 
it was said that the sheep 
needed more range. 

From Kooskia, Idaho, 
clear through to Darby, 
Montana, along the divide 
between the famous Salmon 
and Selway Rivers, domestic 
sheep were allotted, and they 
have practically erased all 
vestige of grass and browse 
and other game feed. This in 
the very heart of Idaho’s 
best big-game land, contain- 
ing elk, deer, sheep and goat. 
The game was forced down 
on its winter range long be- 


fore winter arrived. Then a huge forest 
fire of almost unbelievable proportions 
burned up much of the winter range. The 
Game Department fed the big Selway elk 
herd to pull them through last winter. 
Being forced off their summer range by 
domestic sheep, the animals eat up their 
winter forage long before winter starts, 
which causes great losses by starvation 
each winter. 

The same thing occurs on the North 
Fork of the Salmon River each summer. 
Sheep graze off practically all the high 
country, and as soon as snow falls the 
deer and elk must come down in the 
breaks and livé on scrub mahogany and 
other browse. We have a good number of 
elk on the North Fork, but each summer 
domestic sheep drive them over the di- 
vide into Montana. Then the hunting sea- 
son in that section of Montana, coupled 
with deep snows, drives them back to 
winter on the North Fork and its tribu- 
taries, where the range has already been 
eaten and trampled into the earth by do- 
mestic sheep. 

Last spring there were about fifty mule 
deer in sight of my house each day, living 
on scrub mahogany. They can often be 
seen standing on their hind legs in order 
to reach what little browse is left for 
them, simply because domestic sheep 
have prior rights to all the fine grass on 
the high table-lands above these breaks. 

Conditions are similar all over the 
Western Forests wherever sheep are run. 


N Idaho last fall the Forest Service 
handed a questionnaire to each sports- 

man entering the forest to hunt, to ascer- 
tain the amount of money spent in the 
pursuit of big game each fall and the 
average cost of each deer or elk to the 
hunter. Idaho’s legal deer kill was 15,622 
checked out, and undoubtedly the legally 
killed deer not checked would raise the 
total to 20,000 during the one-month 
season. Figure the 15,622 checked out at 
an average cost to the sportsmen of $25 
per head, and the total would be 
$390,550! 

In California a similar check on sports- 
men disclosed that the bucks killed in that 
state represented an expenditure of $107 
for each deer. (Continued on page 65) 


Game is tame in the back country. Domestic sheep will quickly wipe out 
all ground-nesting birds 
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SHARKS! 





HE United States Naval Station 

at Olongapo, Philippine Islands, 

is located on Subig Bay, Island of 

Luzon. This magnificent harbor 
is large enough to accommodate the en- 
tire United States Navy, the only en- 
trance being through a narrow opening 
at the southwest extremity. Here the 
mainland on either side is wild and moun- 
tainous. Almost directly in the center of 
this opening is a small island on which 
is located an Army Post. Despite its size, 
it is named Grande Island. Beyond the 
island lies the China Sea. 

On a certain Saturday in May, 1916 
I decided to take a trip from Olongapo 
across the bay where, under the sha- 
dow of Five Peaks, good wild-pigeon 
shooting was usually to be had. I owned 
a heivy native dugout, twenty-two feet 
long and three feet wide, with about 
twenty inches of freeboard. Extremely 
narrow for their length, these boats are 
entirely dependent on bamboo outriggers 
for balance and in most cases for buoy- 
ancy, as most of them are made of hard- 
wood. The rudder of this boat, except 
for the tiller, was hewn in one piece from 
solid mahogany. 

Expecting to return by dark, I gather 
ed together my equipment, crawled a- 
board the Jumbo, and with a brisk ofi- 
shore breeze at my back was soon bowl- 
ing along. About one-third of the way 
across the bay, the breeze freshened to 
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I looked around, and there, not twenty feet away, I saw two 


such an extent that I was obliged to furl 
sail. Half-way across, with the wind in- 
creasing and the water getting pretty 
rough, I decided to turn back and call 
the trip off for the day. 

I put the tiller sharply over, so as 
not to lose headway in coming around 
into the wind. As I did so I felt a sudden 
jar go through my arm, and at the same 
instant I nearly pitched headlong over- 
board as the tiller was wrenched from 
my hand. Regaining my balance, I glan- 
ced over the stern of the boat and saw 
that the blade of the rudder had been 
snapped off close to the rudder post, a 
scant two inches remaining. 

I looked around to see what I could 
have struck out there in the middle of the 
bay. Not twenty feet away, I saw two 
triangular fins, cutting the water like 
knives, in the trough of a wave. They 
disappeared as the next wave passed 
over them. 

Sharks have always been plentiful in 
the bay, and more so outside. Fishing 
from the end of the floating dry dock at 
the station, I have caught sharks eigh- 
teen feet in length. Less than a month 
previous, a sailor from a United States 
cruiser that was undergoing repairs in 
the dock at the time had lost a leg while 
swimming a few yards from the dock. 
He had been warned. 

Freed from any restraining hands, the 
Jumbo swung around broadside to the 


wind and heeled over dangerously. Dodg- 
ing the flaying boom, I crawled forward 
and with my hunting knife cut the lines 
holding the sail. The next instant I was 
buried under what seemed yards and 
yards of canvas. After freeing myself, I 
finished the job by chopping the boom 
from the mast. 

The boat was now rolling drunkenly. 
Crawling back to the stern, I slowly 
worked the free boom and sail towards 
me, passing it out astern. In a few min- 
utes I had a sea anchor rigged out, and 
the Jumbo slowly swung out of the 
trough of the sea. In spite of this, the 
boat continued to drift rapidly, under the 
force of the wind, toward the channel 
leading out to sea. I had no paddle; con- 
sequently there was little I could do. 


V RENCHING a thwart free, I tried 

to use it for steering, but it was 
useless for that purpose. In less than an 
hour I hit the north channel almost di- 
rectly in the center. Removing my flannel 
shirt, I stood up and locked one arm 
around the mast. Then, as the Jumbo be- 
gan to drift past Grande Island out to the 
open sea, I started waving my shirt fran- 
tically, hoping to attract the attention of 
some soldiers on the island. 

On the other side, the wild and unin- 
habited mountains terminated abruptly 
in the sea. I couldn’t hoist a distress sig- 
nal, as the lines that had held the sail 
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triangular fins cutting the water like knives 


had naturally run through the blocks 
when I cut them, and were now being 
used to secure the sea anchor. And only 
a monkey could have climbed that mast, 
the way the boat was rolling and pitching. 

As the island slipped rapidly past with 
no signs of recognition from ashore, my 
hopes began to fade, and very shortly I 
was drifting in a small open boat, in 
rough weather, on the China Sea. The 
wind shifted, coming from the south, and 
the Jumbo began to drift north, along 
the wild and rugged coast line of Luzon. I 
had no sooner noted with relief this bit of 
luck than an involuntary shiver ran 
through me, for, not thirty feet away and 
almost dead abeam, those two sinister 
fins appeared again. 

Strange, the reaction. I had seen hun- 
dreds of sharks and had unconsciously 
come to regard them with contempt; but 
I had never seen them under such condi- 
tions as the present, and now my imag- 
ination began working overtime. I had 
both heard and read that these creatures, 
sensing a kill, would, like vultures, fol- 
low their prospective victim to the end. 
Also, on at least three occasions in the 
past few weeks I had brought back in 
the boat the carcasses of game killed, in- 
cluding deer and boar. True, the boat had 
been thoroughly cleaned and washed 


down after each trip; nevertheless I be- | 


gan to wonder if some sixth sense enabled 
the sharks to detect the odor of blood. 


I felt certain that these were the same 
two sharks that I had previously sighted. 
Whether they had been following me 
from the start or whether the accidental 
contact with the rudder had attracted 
them I could only guess. But regardless, 
it did not alter my predicament one bit. 
A shark is a shark. 


ROM the sun, which I occasionally 

glimpsed through a hazy sky, I re- 
alized that night was not far off and that 
I must have been drifting fully five hours. 
Due to another slight change in the wind, 
the Jumbo began gradually to draw 
closer to the shore. 

I could see, about a mile away, the 
jungle-covered mountains and the white 
surf as it dashed against the rocky shore. 
Occasionally a small cove could be seen, 
but I knew from previous trips along 
this coast that in nearly every case these 
havens were protected by outer barriers 
of huge, jagged rocks scattered helter- 
skelter, the majority of them just below 
the surface. In a small boat, one aware of 
these hidden dangers could in daylight, 
with a calm sea and reasonable care, pick 
his way in. But woe to the unacquainted 
or he who attempts to do it under other 
conditions. 

Night came with tropical suddenness, 
and with darkness the wind abated slight- 
ly, but not the sea. Only a few blurred 
stars winked feebly overhead in the black 
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sky. How long I had been drifting I had 
no means of knowing. Suddenly my ear 
caught a familiar sound—the distant 
pounding of surf. 

Soaked from the spray, I was now 
thoroughly chilled, despite the fact that 
I had been bailing almost continuously. 
The Jumbo had developed a strange af- 
fection for each passing wave, and seem- 
ed reluctant to have them depart with- 
out leaving some token of their meeting. 


RADUALLY, above the whine of 

the wind and the swish of the waves, 
the pounding grew in volume. I sat there 
in total darkness, dreading the inevitable 
crash that must come—knowing that my 
chances of swimming ashore in that surf, 
through that barrier of rocks, were slim 
indeed. I would be dashed to death be- 
fore I had gone a hundred yards. The 
vision of those two triangular fins did 
not add to my comfort. 

Louder and louder grew the sound of 
the surf as I squatted, mechanically bail- 
ing. My teeth chattered slightly, whether 
from the cold or not I don’t know. The 
suspense was nerve-racking. 

Then it happened! In the impenetrable 
darkness that enveloped the boat, I felt 
a large wave lift the stern high, and the 
usual swift downward glide begin. But 
this time it didn’t finish—then. There 
was a dull grating sound, and the boat 
seemed to hang poised in mid-air. The 
shock threw me sprawling and the bailing 
tin disappeared in the darkness. 

For a few seconds the Jumbo hung 
there. Then, as another wave struck, she 
tore herself free and again started for- 
ward. She had barely gotten under way 
when I became aware of the fact that the 
boat was rapidly filling with water. Be- 
fore I had time fully to realize what had 
happened there came a loud crash and 
another jolt, and the Jumbo heeled 
sharply over. Then, very slowly, she be- 
gan to settle back on an even keel. 

By now the boat was more than half 
filled with water. I had removed my 
shoes, and with my bare feet I could feel 
the splintered bottom of the boat. Fran- 
tically I groped around in the water for 
my hunting knife. Finding it, I began to 
chop desperately in the dark at the lines 
holding the sea anchor, hoping that by 
cutting it adrift I would lighten the boat 
and at the same time prevent it from 
pulling the Jumbo under in event it be- 
came snagged on the rocks, which was 
almost certain to occur. I succeeded in 
cutting the lines, but it was of no use. 

A sudden lurch as another wave struck, 
and my worst fears were realized. In- 
stinctively I knew that the outriggers on 
one side had been sheared completely 
off, and those on the other side badly 
smashed. I could feel the Jumbo slowly 
sinking. (Continued on page 69) 
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Pp nky Gets His 


Sport over the kelp beds off southern California 


ISHIN’ holes are relative. One 

may be a muddy pool in the Mid- 

dle West. Another may be the 

entire Pacific Ocean. This yarn 
has to do with a small boy, a mighty big 
fishin’ hole and some big fish. 

The two go together—small boys and 
fishin’ holes. A small boy without a fishin’ 
hole is a poor little critter that I feel 
very sorry for, and a fishin’ hole with- 
out a small boy is just a hole—an aquatic 
vacuum that even fish aren't interest- 
ed in. 

Boyhood, fishin’ holes and all such 
sentiments of the past were far behind 
me when I boarded the live-bait boat 
that was to carry me out to the fishing 
grounds some thirty miles off San Diego, 
California. It was very early in the morn- 
ing. The brassy taste of a bad cup of 
coffee was still in my mouth and the 
poison of an early-morning grouch was 
in my soul—a fine combination. 

This complication of ailments was 
heaviest upon me when I first 
saw the boat. I was a late ar- 
rival. The 45-foot craft was 
crowded with passengers. Poles 
bristled like a bamboo thicket 
There were women aboard 
and—a small boy. I had visions 
of spending the day untangling 
lines. 

Grumbling to myself, I went 
aboard and squeezed in. On one 
side was a garrulous red-haired 
individual who gave me the his- 
tory of his life-in three min- 
utes. He was on his vacation 
He'd never fished before. Did 
I think we'd catch anything? If 
so, what kind? How much had 
I paid for my reel, rod and 
line? His wife, Emma, was sick, 
and he was an insurance sales- 
man. I excused myself and 
fled. Forward of the wheel- 
house, I sat down with a sigh 
of relief and reached for my 
pipe. 

“Hello!” greeted the voice of 
a small boy at my elbow. 
“That's a swell pole you've got 
there, mister.” 

I turned to stare down at 
what was probably the reddest 
head of red hair in the world. 
Two gray eyes looked out from 
behind a pair of spectacles. A 
wide mouth grinned at me. 
wrinkling a face that couldn't 
possibly accommodate another 
freckle. The sun was coming 
up, flooding the world and 
warming my heart. Or it might 


The author and four 20-pounders 
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have been the combination of red hair, 
freckles and grin. I grinned back. 

“What's your name?” I inquired. 

“Pinky.” The grin still remained. 

I nodded. “I thought so.” I glanced 
suspiciously from the mass of flaming 
kinks back toward Emma’s red-haired 
husband. The grin left my face. “By any 
chance, is your mother’s name Emma?” 

Pinky shook his head. “No. That’s my 
mother over there with my dad.” 

I looked to see a couple who I instinc- 
tively knew were fisher folk. I began rig- 
ging my outfit. 

“White line is not so good where we're 
going,’ volunteered Pinky. 

“Huh?” I looked at him gravely. “Well. 
Pinky, just what kind of a line should 
one use?” 

“T use a speckled one,” he replied, just 
as seriously. And it was serious, this mat- 
ter of lines in a fisherman’s life. “Down 
in these waters the yellowtail are sure 
smart, and a white line will scare ’em.” 





I frowned, greatly troubled by my pre- 
dicament. “But I haven't a speckled or 
colored line,” I protested. 

“How long are your leaders?” Pinky 
inquired. 

“Six-foot piano wire.” 

“That’s O.K. then,” he assured me. 
“That'll keep your bait far enough away 
from your line so it won't make any dif- 
ference.” 

“Pinky, how old are you?” 
irrelevantly. 

“Ten, goin’ on eleven,” he replied. 

“Well, I think you've taught me 
something,” I admitted. “And thanks.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’”’ he told me gen- 
erously. “When you've fished as long 
and as much as I have, you learn all 
sorts of things.” 

It was spoken with such naive mod- 
esty—just a simple statement of plain 
fact. I looked back over almost thirty 
years of piscatorial endeavor and was 
stunned by the futility of it all. Now I 
found myself just a neophyte. 
Well, I'd watch this red-headed 
old-timer of ten or eleven sum- 
mers, and maybe I'd learn 
something more. 

The boat left the wharf, and 
we moved through San Diego’s 
great harbor. At the live-bait 
traps, or floating containers, 
the crew filled our tank with 
hundreds of “race-horse” sar- 
dines. Then the open sea. Point 
Loma was left behind, and the 
Coronado Islands in Mexican 
waters began to loom up. The 
sea was smooth, but heavy 
ground-swells were running. 


I asked 


ITH fiendish - satisfac- 
tion I saw Emma’s lo- 
quacious husband draped over 
the rail. One amateur elimina- 
ted. Half a dozen others were 
looking green around the gills. 
There wouldn't be so many fish- 
ermen after all. I puffed my 
pipe in perverted content. 
About three hours out from 
San Diego, we dropped anchor 
over the kelp beds that lay a 
short mile south of South 
Island. Before the mud hook 
struck bottom, half a dozen of 
us had our live bait in the 
water. The big fish took the bait 
almost as soon as it hit the sur- 
face. The neophytes were as 
excited as a herd of thirsty 
range cattle stampeding for 
water. Pandemonium broke 
loose. 
I was striving mightily to 
stop a big yellowtail from tak- 
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ing all my line. Some guy gone 
hysterical with excitement cracked 
me over the head with his pole as 
he sought to break the casting rec- 
ord. My mouth was open to cuss out 
the awkward lout when his sardine 
flew back, slapped me in the face 
and sought to take refuge in my 
mouth. I was speechless, sputtering 
sardine scales. A woman on my left 
had a heavy strike. The pole was 
nearly torn from her hands. She 
shrieked, lunged into me, and then 
sought to garrote me with the line 


N the stern. four lines were 
tangled, with a yellowtail on the 
end of each. From the language, | 
was vaguely conscious that each of 
the quartette held the others per- 
sonally, individually and collectively 
responsible for the, whole mess and 
threatened dire things if his par- 
ticular fish was lost as the conse- 
quence. For several moments it was 
a bedlam 
Above the din came the shouted 
advice of the crew, admonishing 
those who did not know enough to 
let their fish run. There were some 
who insisted upon trying to “horse” 
in the big fish. Such tactics almost 
always end in bringing in an empty 
hook. I had let my yellowtail take 
a good run. Fortunately my line was 
free of foreign entanglements. I 
slowed up my fish and brought him 
in close. He made a beautiful sight 
in those clear waters as he fought 
to retain his freedom 
Just as one of the crew was about 
to gaff him he summoned the last 
of his strength and made a heroic 
dash. I let him go, keeping enough 
tension on my reel to make it tough 
for him: When he had taken out 
about all the line I thought I could 
give him with safety, I stopped him 
But he had taken refuge in the kelp 
near the bottom. My line was twisted 
about the undersea vegetation, and | 
couldn't bring him in. 

1 tried every known trick on that yel- 
lowtail. First, | gave him more line. He'd 
take it out, but I didn’t seem able to 
bring him back any farther than that 
one point. My arms and wrists were be- 
ginning to tire. I strained at my rod, 
bending the Calcutta almost double. 
Then suddenly I'd let go, giving him all 
the slack he wanted 

‘“He’s stuck in the kelp!” some bril- 
liant fool yelped in my ear. “You'll 
never get him!” 

I held my tongue and gripped my rod 
tighter. Several times I tried the trick 
of tension and sudden release. Some ten 
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or fifteen minutes of this seesawing, and 
my fish was free. He was tired, whipped. 
I brought him to gaff without further 
trouble. I felt I had earned that fish. 

The riot along the rail was still in the 
throes of a free-for-all. Unable to com- 
pete, I retired gracefully to fill and light 
my pipe. And then I noticed Pinky for 
the first time since the battle had begun 
Scorning all aid from either of his hard- 
fishing parents. he was going it alone 
He was reeling in disconsolately. | 
thought the gray eves looked suspiciously 
moist. 

“How are you doing, Old Timer?” I 
inquired. 

“Not so hot.” Pinky’s voice was a 
little husky. “These yellowtail are run 
ning a whole lot bigger than the other 














































A wide mouth grinned, wrinkling a face that couldn't accommodate another freckle 


times I was out. They're sort of tough 
to handle.” 

A member of the crew verified the 
boy’s observation. 

‘We're in a school of big ones,” he 
remarked. “Some of these babies that 
we ve gaffed will run twenty-five or thirty 
pounds.” He smiled down at Pinky. 
“They weigh almost as much as you do, 
sonny. Maybe you'd better put on a 
heavy sinker and go to the bottom 
There's bass down there. You can handle 
them.” 

The red hair seemed to bristle, and the 
gray eyes behind those scholarly spec- 
tacles narrowed. 

“Give me a sardine!” 
“A big one.” 

The boatman (Continued on page 70) 


was his reply 
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hitetail Strategy 


Hunting the smartest of all game animals — the Virginia white-tailed deer 


HERE is no more intelligent ani- 

mal than the white-tailed deer. 

Prized for his flesh by wild beasts, 

savages and civilized men, his wits 
have been sharpened to a degree hardly 
appreciated by many of his pursuers. His 
natural domain has been constantly re- 
stricted and surrounded by enemies, yet 
he survives after a chase as relentless as 
that which has wiped out many of our 
other game animals. 

While the observation of deer is al- 
most, if not quite, as fascinating as the 
hunting itself, it is in the actual chase 
that one gives his knowledge practical 
application. Still-hunting, the only form 
of hunting that we old-timers recognize 
as being worthy of the name, has as its 
basis a thorough understanding of deer 
habits. 

The trail of a hunted deer—and it 
doesn’t take him long to discover that he 
is being hunted—is an intricate puzzle 
that often leads into a blind alley. His 








He crossed his old track with a bound f 


fundamental stratagems are basically 
sound and ingenious, and he has nu- 
merous modifications of them. His 
senses of smell and hearing are so 


acute that he is usually warned of / 
danger long before it reaches him. ‘] 
‘ 


A novice hunt- 
er may be in 
a woods full of Sad 
deer and yet ; 
never see one, 
orat most getnomore (© 
than a glimpse of one ; 
bounding away. rents nn 

Yet for all his sagacity 
and acuteness, his methods are some- 
what stereotyped. What one deer has 
done, another confronted by a similar 
situation is quite likely to do; so an ex- 
perienced hunter can follow his quarry 
with reasonable certainty by applying 
the knowledge he has acquired from 
previous deer hunts. 





By J. O. HOLLIS 


Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


November afternoon. Because darkness 
was fast approaching and he was some 
distance from camp, he did not follow it. 
Circumstances made it impossible for him 
to hunt the next day, and he asked me to 
get the deer for him. He was certain that 
he had made a rib shot, and if that were 
the case I should find the deer within 
eighty rods of where he had shot it. 

I started the next morning at day- 
break and had no difficulty finding the 
trail, as there was about two inches of 
snow on the ground. After following 
the trail for about forty rods, I was 
convinced that my friend had not 
made a rib shot as he supposed, but 
had broken the animal’s left fore leg. I 
was satisfied that if I got the deer at all 
I would have to crowd him closely and 
that it would be near nightfall when I 
did get him. The trail of this deer is 
shown in Figure 1. 

At the end of the first mile I jumped 
him. In true deer fashion, he had found 
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A friend of mine —_— 
wounded a buck short- 
ly before dusk one 
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The trail of a hunted deer is an intricate puzzle 
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a resting-place that gave him every op- 
portunity for a quick getaway. He had 
gone around a small alder swamp (A) 
and lain down on the farther side. I heard 
him jump up and, convinced that he was 
the deer I was after, I crossed the swamp 
and found his bed. There were some 
blood signs but not many, and after that 
there were still fewer. 

The trail of that buck was a prize 
exhibit of whitetail cunning. Once he 
crossed an open swamp 
(B) where there was no 
runway and lay down. 
Coming to the edge of 
the swamp, I stepped 
out cautiously to see 
| whether he had crossed it 

or circled back into the tim- 
| ber, and saw him going up a 
hill opposite me. I followed 
} the track across the swamp 
and found his bed behind a 
| small knoll about 20 feet from 
the edge of the swamp, a posi- 
| tion that afforded both con- 
cealment and a clear view. 
| Again I took up the trail, 
moving as rapidly as possible, 
| for I saw that I 
was in for a long 
chase. Two miles 
farther on the trail 
2! JF came to a small 
open creek. It was evident 
that the deer had not crossed 
the creek, but had entered the 


2 ; 
2 water and gone either up or 


down. This was annoying, for 
it might mean a tramp of 
forty rods each way to find 









The sign indicated a leisurely 
departure 


out and much lost time. Ex- 
perience with deer led me 
to believe that he had gone 
down, and this assumption 
proved to be correct. 
Thirty rods down-stream 
I found that he had come 
out of the creek on the side 
he had entered. He had 
turned back, and at a brushy 
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place about a half mile from 


where he had entered the water gh wity ag 


he had crossed his old trail with alt « 
a long bound. It appeared that f 
he was returning to the region , 
where he had been shot the day 


before. ne 


The trail showed that the 
buck was tiring, for he was 
stopping at frequent intervals. 
He came to a deep ravine (D) 
with narrow ridges on each side 
He followed the ridge on the 
south side, which was very 
brushy, and I expected him to 
lie down on this ridge, as it offer- 
ed an excellent opportunity for 
a getaway. 
abruptly to the right and go ‘ 
around the ridge, as this would 
put the wind in my favor. A deer 
always tries to travel with the 
wind in his favor: that is, so that 
it blows from the direction of 
the pursuit. I expected to find 
the deer at or near X. 


I decided to turn off ‘ 
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I carefully looked over the slash- 

ing and saw the buck lying under 

an old birch tree-top within fif- 
teen rods of me 






HIRTY rods down the uy esi yp AES F 
ridge on my circle of the Yeh ayi ia" MW A ZAS By it’, 
ravine, I found that I had made —j’, *54 oe , my ed 
a mistake. Instead of stopping Le re 4 EEO AS it 7) 
on the south ridge, the deer had Nc al ul Ket yet This 43 a ts ine xy, 2 
gone completely around the ra- ,, ee SA Orne si i) we 
vine and lain down on the north “s* 875"! me ny ae oA wed 7 
ridge, directly opposite the place ‘ 1 ASS bah aie ae Sue Hs Sate rat 
where he had started to make t ee Sy 
the swing around the ravine. ene SM} , ; 
From this position he had seen me GY; ISA9 him twice more. He 
5 had an excellent set of antlers 


‘the instant I came into the open. 
. I think that he got up as soon 
‘. as I was out of sight, for the 
. trail indicated a leisurely de- 
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parture from the bed. It be- 
gan to look like a hopeless task, but I 
continued to follow the trail, as it was 
now leading back to my starting point. 

Finally the deer came to a 10-acre 
swamp with which I was fairly well ac- 
quainted. The swamp was surrounded by 
high ridges heavily timbered with hard- 
wood except at one end, where there was 
a brushy ravine. It seemed likely that 
the buck would lie down in the swamp 
at this low place, as it offered more cover 
than the steep hillsides as well as a bet- 
ter opportunity for a getaway. 

I thought the situation over and de- 
cided to backtrack about thirty rods, 
circle the swamp and come into the low 
side or draw, thereby putting the wind 
in my favor. When I reached the draw, 
I saw no track; so I was ceriain that the 
deer was still in the swamp. 

I moved very slowly. When I reached 
the hill on the edge of the swamp, the 





buck jumped up not 
more'than forty feet 
to my left. I fired 
hitting him twice. One ball 


four shots, 
passed through the shoulder and the other 
through the paunch. My friend's bullet 


had broken the deer’s left fore leg just 
below the knee. I had trailed the deer 
steadily for more than nine hours. 

This particular buck did not resort to 
one of the most ingenious and most ef- 
fective of deer tricks. I have often known 
a wounded deer when hard pressed to 
backtrack forty or fifty rods, pick out a 
brushy place and, taking a long bound 
to the side, return to the region from 
which he had just come (Figure 2). 

Several times inexperienced hunt- 
ers returning to camp have told me 
of being forced to give up after follow- 
ing a deer to this apparent ending of 
the trail. When I explained the ruse, 
most of them have been openly skepti- 
cal, but an examination of the trail the 
next morning always showed plainly just 
what had happened. 


HAD often heard of apparently dead 

deer getting up and running away, but 
dij not have this experience myself un- 
til the last hunting season. The buck I 
had just shot lay on the top of a little 
hill. I admired him for a moment, and 
then laid my rifle aside and took out my 
knife to dress him. As I stepped teward 
him he sprang up and was off down the 
hill before I could reach for my gun. I 
followed him for about three miles and 
found him in some dense willows on the 
Totogatic River bottoms, where I shot 


and weighed 175 pounds. 

After shooting at a deer I always trail 
him at least far enough to determine 
whether or not I have hit him. It is often 
very hard to tell whether or not a run- 
ning deer has been hit. I have known 
deer to be mortally wounded without 
showing any immediate indications of it; 
indeed, I have found some of these 
“missed deer” dead within twenty rods 
of where they were when I fired. 


N the other hand, a very slight 

wound will sometimes impede a 
deer’s progress so that he can be easily 
overtaken. 

I once came upon the track of a large 
buck, made the night before, and because 
of its size decided to follow it. The trail 
of this buck is shown in Figure 3. After 
about an hour and a half of trailing I 
came to a large tamarack swamp (A) and 
took it for granted fhat the deer would 
cross to the opposite side. I had gone 
about ten rods into the swamp when, 
to my surprise, the buck jumped up on 
my right and ran back in the direction 
from which I had just come. 

It was an admirable bit of strategy. 
He had gone out of the swamp and then 
doubled back on his trail and returned 
to it to hide. Had he remained still until 
I was a few rods farther on, I probably 
would not have heard him running and 
would have gone on until I reached the 
place where he had turned back. By that 
time he would have been far away. 

I fired three shots at the buck, but 
was certain that I had not hit him. How- 
ever, I always follow a deer at least 
eighty rods to be sure whether or not 
he is wounded. (Continued on page 64) 
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By HAROLD TITUS 


Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


HE weather was hot, and the days 

bright and still. It had held so 

for a week straight, and daytime 

fishing on the lake was no good 
at all. But at evening, just after the de- 
scending sun touched the tree-tops, you 
could see the boats putting out. From the 
dock before each cottage, from the boat 
livery, from the camp-site beaches they 
came, some propelled by outboards and 
many by oars, making short runs to 
favored locations where anchors went 
down and baited hooks were dropped 
overside. 

For the bluegills were coming after 
sundown. I mean, bluegills were com- 
ing! They were coming in numbers and 
of astonishing size, and the lake's entire 
summer population was out each eve- 
ning, making a tournament of the con- 
ditions which prevailed. 

It was dusk when the Old Warden 
drove down through the pines, stopped 
his car and, getting out, made his way 


we “They put some of the CCC 
boys to work taking just 
as accurate figures as they 
\ could get on ice fishin’ ” 
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slowly toward the Doctor's 
dock and sat wearily down for 
a smoke and a wait. Voices 
drifted to him across the 
placid water—laughs, good- 
natured jibes, occasionally a shout of 
triumph. The cooling air was sweet, and 
as the shadows deepened he buttoned 
the neck of his shirt, leaned back against 
the piling, and sighed in contentment. 

The afterglow still held, though faint- 
ly, when an anchor chain rasped against 
a gunwale. A motor coughed and caught 
and began to buzz. Oars dipped, and 
from one of the boats a brace of lusty 
boyish voices were raised in song as they 
made their way homeward. The harmony 
wasn’t so good, but the song indicated 
high spirits and the waiting officer smiled 
as he relighted his pipe. He likes to know 
that folks are having a good time out- 
doors—in his territory. 

It wasn’t so long before the Doctor's 
skiff emerged from the indistinct shad- 
ows. His boy was rowing, his daughter 
standing in the bow with the painter, his 
wife, even before they docked, gathering 
the tackle in housewifely orderliness. 

“Oh, hello!” the Doctor called, iden- 
tifying his visitor. “I’m glad you're here! 
We talked about you this afternoon and 
were going to ask you to come.” 

“What luck?” the Old War- 
den asked in salutation. 

“Plenty! The four of us took 
ten. And nice ones, too. That 
means fish for breakfast.” 

“Again!” said his wife in 
feigned disgust and then laugh- 
ed merrily. 

The Warden helped the 
youngsters out, took the tackle 
boxes handed to him, looked at 
the catch and said that, indeed, 
those nice pan-fish would make 
a breakfast fit for a king 

Other boats were landing @ 
then, and the Doctor called out 
to Jim and Sterns and Fred 
that the Warden was here. They 
gathered before the Doctor’s 
cottage and were seated on the 
dock benches.when the old fel- 
low came back after looking over 
as many catches as he could. 
They made a place for him 
and asked about how the day 
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A creel census shows surprising results 











had been and ~*~ 
reminisced a 
bit, but they 
had the man- 
ner of men gathered 
for a purpose which 
had not as yet been 
mentioned. A pause fell 
shortly, and the Doc- 
tor cleared his throat. 
“As I said, Warden,” he began, “we'd 
half planned to give you a ring and ask 
you to drop in when it was convenient. 
There’s a matter that’s sort of getting 
under our skins. It’s been there for quite 
a while, and we’ve bothered you with 
it before. But since the weather has been 
what it is and we've done nothing most 
of the day except lie in the shade in out 
bathing suits, we've talked ourselves into 
sort of a sweat and are going to presume 
to bring the problem up again.” 
“Fine,” said the Old Warden. “Shoot!” 


HE Doctor lifted his eyes to the 

sky where the Great Dipper hung 
suspended in all its grandeur, and then 
said, almost apologetically, “It’s this 
winter-fishing thing again.” 

“I'd have bet on it!” the other re- 
sponded, chuckling, and a laugh ran the 
group. 

“I know! I know you don’t get our 
point of view but, hang it all, we're go- 
ing to try again! 

“All these men here agree,” he went 
on, “that your natives have got plenty 
of rights and that those rights should be 
considered and conserved. But we feel 
that we have an argument that’s valid 
and that, maybe, we've a grievance that 
should be looked into a little more close- 
ly by your Department. 

“You were anxious enough to get us 
into your country,” he said. “This gang 
here represents six states. We’ve bought 
property here; we've built summer 
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homes. We pay taxes and patronize your 
merchants. We create business here and 
ease the burden pf local government for 
every one of your residents. 

“The reason we came here, of course, 
is because we like lake fishing. We like 
fishing, and we like this country. But 
the fishing isn’t what it used to be. Right 
now we're getting a good run of bluegills 
evenings, to be sure, but the pike catches 
aren't good. They haven't been good for 
years, in spite of all that’s been done to 
keep it up, and we can’t help but think 
it’s the native who is responsible. 

“It’s not the fishing these farmer boys 
do Sundays and occasional week days 
this time of the year we object to. It’s 
as we told you two years ago: it’s this 
everlasting day-in-and-day-out winter 
fishing that’s raising hob. From the time 
the lake freezes until the ice commences 
to rot this lake is dotted with shanties. 
And they spear as well as fish with ice 
lines, until those of us who spend our 
summers here are just put to it to have 
a fraction of the fun we used to have 
when we first came into your country. 

“Now,” he said, “it’s just a matter of 
business, after all. We can sell out. We 
can go somewhere else and locate new 
cottages. And if something isn’t done to 
stop this winter pounding, some of us 
are likely to do just that. 

“We feel,’ he concluded, “that we 
can say it good and straight to you, and 
you ll know how to take it.” 


O one said anything for a moment. 
A guitar tinkled far off across the 
lake and a dog barked. 

“Yeah, I know how to take it,” agreed 
the Old Warden. “I know you men have 
got nothing agin’ the native kids. I know 
it’s a case of protectin’ your own rights 
as you see em. And I also know that the 
chances are, this same kind of talk is 
goin’ on around other lakes in this state 
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and likely in other states and, chances 
are, in most states where there’s a passel 
of summer cottages. 

“As you said, Doctor, it ain’t the first 
time. Two years back, when you first 
mentioned the matter, I was kind of un- 
comfortable. I generally get that way 
when [ ain’t sure of my ground and ought 
to be. I mean, when I can't put up a 
good argument, one side or the other. 
But now I've got somethin’ to go on. A 
little somethin’, leastwise.” 

“You mean you're with us at last? 
That you'll go to the front for us with 
your boss?” one of the men asked. 

“No, I didn’t say that. I just remarked 
I knew a little more about it than I did 
before. Things have been found out re- 
gardin’ this winter fishin’. Some things, 
anyhow.” 

A little puff of breeze arose and set 
the sharp reflections of stars dancing on 
the lake surface. 

“You see, like I said, this is an old, 
old argument, you dudes on one side and 
us natives on the other. This county is 
crazy to get you cottagers and tourists 
in to spend your money with us. The 
whole state is that way. Most of the 
Northern States are. And it’s got to be 
in plenty places so you folks think you're 
gettin’ a raw deal because we sell you a 
privilege, lookin’ at it one way, and then 
use it up and wear it out while you're 
back home makin’ money so you can 
come and spend it with us another year. 

“T don’t see any need goin’ into that 
further. I don’t see any use of denyin’ 
that this lake, like most in my territory, 
does have an awful mess of fish shan- 
ties on it while the ice is good. The only 
thing, as I see it, is to talk about how 
many fish are taken in winter compared 
to summer.” 

“Lord, man!” exclaimed the Doctor. 
“You aren’t going to argue that this win- 
ter pounding, with both ice lines and 
spears, doesn’t take more fish than we'll 
take all —” 

“No. I don’t aim to argue any,” the 











The bluegills were 
coming! They were 
~—- coming in numbers 
and of astonishing 
size 


Warden interrupted. “I just aim to tell 
you about somethin’ that I’ve been read- 
in’ up on that was kind of a surprise to 
me.” He stroked his mustache and 
seemed to be smiling. “Yes, sir; in this 
business it sure is queer the way a man 
keeps bein’ surprised by things he don't 
know, and ought to know! 


e OW, Ive got to admit—just 
amongst the crowd of us—that I 
used to be kind of on your side. I had 
leanings that way, anyhow. I did think 
this winter fishin’ was goin’ just a mite 
too far when every farmer in the county 
who liked to fish had plenty of time for 
it and this lake would be quite populous 
from December until April. It did seem 
like the farmer boys was gettin’ the long 
end of the deal, all things considered. 
“But the other evenin’ I was readin’ 
some figures they’re gettin’ together in 
Michigan and it kind of opened my eyes. 
It seems Michigan wardens have had 
plenty of sessions just like this one, and 
it seems that plenty of cottagers in Mich- 
igan have thought they wasn’t gettin’ a 
fair shake, same as you boys, because 
the natives were takin’ more than their 
share in winter. 
“Well, now, (Continued on page 68) 















Stuff another shell in the magazine, for here they come! 


\KOTA—a word to conjure with 
Its mention brings visions of 
endless sweeping plains. A coun- 
try vast, flat and level, it afford- 
ed for years and years such bird shooting 
as we shall never see again. Each spring 
and fall brought hosts of Canadian honk- 
ers, white-fronted geese, snow geese and 
many times as many mallards, redheads, 
canvasbacks, teal and plover. Great for 
mations of sand-hill cranes swept over- 
head on motionless wings or, alighting on 
the plains, performed their strange dance. 
On cool spring dawns prairie chickens 
sent their booming notes over these vast 
plains and in the fall rose thundering by 
the scores as the hunter approached. 

Today a few pitiful wedges of geese 
drive northward. A few flocks of ducks 
wing swiftly by. Once in a blue moon a 
dozen prairie chickens are flushed, and it 
has been years since I have seen the 
dance of the sand-hill cranes. 

Sportsmen have introduced the Chi- 
nese ringneck to fill the void left by the 
vanished hosts of native game birds. 
rhey have done well, yet in their battle 
to survive and multiply they face the old. 
old enemy—Jim Crow. Wise, crafty and 
cunning, these scoundrels have taken a 
far greater toll of our game birds than all 
the guns in the land and their numbers 
grow alarmingly in spite of the fact that 
the hand of every sportsman is turned 
against them. 

During the spring and fall migrations 
crows cover these great plains in untold 
numbers, and during the nesting season 
they multiply in every tree claim in the 
Dakotas. No marauder ever labored 
more faithfully in his depredations than 
does the crow. To realize the extent of 
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his villainy one need only locate a nest 
and watch the process of rearing the 
young. Day after day, beneath the crow's 
home, the pile of egg-shells of other birds 
grows bigger. I have counted the shells of 
76 pheasant eggs under a single crow’s 
nest. Young birds, too, are as acceptable 
to him as are eggs. 

An acquaintance of mine discovered in 
his lane, well hidden in the tall grass, a 
ringneck’s nest containing ten eggs. The 
following morning he started to visit it 
again, and as he approached it an old 
crow rose and flew away. He hurried to 
the nest and found only one egg un- 
broken. Being wise in the ways of the 
crow, he ran to the house, returned with 
his gun, and concealed himself near by. 
His wait was short. At the end of ten 
minutes Jim Crow returned, set his sable 
wings and prepared for a landing. He had 
come for the last egg. 

I once asked Joe, a back-woods natu- 
ralist, ‘How many game birds do you 
figure you save each time you kill a 
crow?” He replied, “Five hundred.” My 
first thought was that his estimate was 
too high. Observation and careful in- 
quiry, however, show that Joe’s figure 
was low rather than high. 

The life span of the crow has been 
placed by some at the century mark. It 
would probably be difficult to find abso- 
lute proof of such a statement, yet it is 
generally agreed that Jim Crow’s years 
are many. Each spring he will set up 
housekeeping, and he will dine regularly. 
With a known capacity of ten eggs to a 
meal, the estimate of five hundred is 
justified. 

Jim Crow has a bill that was designed 
for both plain and fancy manipulation. 
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In it he carries a song bird's 
egg with great ease, and with 
little more effort he flies home 
with the egg of a turkey. Up- 
on discovering a sitting pheas- 
ant, Jim often finds that he 
cannot drive the old lady from 
her nest. His solution of this 
problem is simple. He flies 
away, but soon returns with 
a friend, and two crows will 
rout the bravest pheasant that 
ever laid an egg. Crows seem 
to have no natural enemies, 
and apparently they are not 
visited with the maladies from 
which other birds suffer. To 
see these sable pirates lazily 
stirring over the countryside, 
one would presume that they 
were an easy mark, and that 
the hunter, if he but tried, 
could smite them hip and thigh. 

I have asked scores of men who go 
afield regularly in the hunting season if 
they ever pass up a shot at a crow. They 
say, “Never.” I have also asked them 
how many crows they have killed in the 
past ten years. The average is less than 
a dozen. 

There is a reason for this extremely 
low mortality rate among crows at the 
hands of the hunter, and it is this. A crow 
possesses vigilance unsurpassed by bird 
or beast. He rests or feeds within our 
sight but just out of range, and when we 
seek to approach he moves easily and 
safely away. Once in a coon’s age a crow 
sits in one spot too long. These I class as 
feeble-minded crows, of which there are 
but very, very few. 


ERE on these plains of Dakota the 
crow has done more to decimate 
the ranks of our game birds than all the 
hunters combined. Crows have multiplied 
as game birds have decreased. He is 
twice as smart as a goose and many, 
many times smarter than a duck or a 
prairie chicken. But for all his smartness, 
there is a weak spot in his wisdom. By 
that token, he offers to the shotgun en- 
thusiast such shooting as even the old 
days did not afford—shooting so furious 
that it seems a man spends all his time 
stuffing shells into the magazine of his 
gun. 

For nearly two months in the spring 
the crow flight sweeps northward. On 
some days these thousands just loiter 
about, but on others they swing steadily 
along. At night they gather in a tree 
claim, sweeping in from all directions and 
filling the trees until the entire grove is 
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If you really want to shoot crows, go up 
into the Dakotas and catch the big flight 


a black mass. Crow roosts, we call them, . 


and for some reason known only to the 
crows these same roosts are used year 
after year. 

Not every tree claim is a roost, how- 
ever, and few crows will camp just any 
place. Roosts show unmistakable signs of 
being just exactly what they are. Like an 
owl, the crow disgorges undigestible food 
in the form of a pellet, firmly and neatly 
rolled. The ground is covered with these, 
and in addition the trees are liberally 
whitewashed. After every shoot there will 
be among the slain a few unfortunates 
that came in late the night before and 
had to sit in one of the lower rows. 


OW to get to the burning of powder. 
A roost is located, and with guns 
well oiled and all the shells we can carry 
or afford we hasten there at about three 
in the afternoon. If there is a breeze, we 
build our U-shaped blind on the lee side 
of the grove, with the open end of the 
blind toward the trees. This blind is made 
of dead branches and Russian thistles, 
and while it is dense enough to conceal 
the gunners it is also open enough so that 
one may peer through it and watch in- 
coming birds. We smoke a pipe and by 
four o'clock are sitting in our blind, guns 
loaded to the muzzle and ammunition be- 
fore us in open boxes. 

We do not have long to wait. Far to 
the south a black speck appears against 
the sky—a crow. He is on business bent 
and approaches our tree claim rapidly. 
No simple youngster this, but a seasoned 
veteran. He is a scout that has come to 
make sure all is well at the roost, and he 
will return—maybe. 

It appears that he will not pass within 
range (many tree claims are half a mile 
long); so, raising the crow call, I give the 
distress cry. Instantly he swings toward 
the blind. As he draws closer the call is 
repeated with diminishing volume. He is 
moving fast, turning his head from side 
to side and pitching downward. I cut 
loose without ever rising from the blind, 








Out in front of the blind during a lull in the flight 


and he folds up like an umbrella. A good 
crow at last. The end has come after 
years of pillaging, and Jim Crow’s name 
is written on the golden scroll. Stuff an- 
other shell in the magazine. 

Ten minutes more, and two rascals 
swing out of the west. They, too, will 
miss the blind. Kreiger will do the shoot- 
ing this time. He has hunted crows for 
nineteen years, estimates that he has 
killed close to 20,000 of them, and is of 
the opinion that he has put not less than 
a bedtick full of shot through various 
pump guns. We want both these birds for 
decoys, and Kreiger has four times been 
our State Doubles Champion. Do your 
stuff, George! In they come, a rod apart, 
straight as a string and fast. The 20- 
gauge speaks, and the first crow never 
knew what hit him. His partner folds his 
wings and drops like a plummet, only to 
be blasted in that rushing dive. Stuff a 
couple of shells in the magazine, George. 

Five minutes more, not a bird in sight. 
Suddenly we hear, almost at the backs 
of our necks, a loud caw. The 
scoundrel has come in on our 
blind side and, like all crows, 
he simply must talk when fly- 
ing over a grove. We do not 
move a muscle until we again 
hear his raucous squawk and 
know that he is out of sight 
behind the trees, giving the 
roost the once-over. 


HIS is scout No. 4. 

George gives the old rally 
call, and in he comes, swing- 
ing to the south and driving in 
low against the wind. This is 
the kind I like; so at twenty- 
five yards I rise up and shoot 
him in the face. 

Now we have work to do. 
Gathering up our four crows, 
we tie the birds in pairs, 
using pieces of strong twine 
about two feet in length. 
Each end of the string is tied 
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to a wipe. They are then tossed into the 
top of « tree directly back of the blind. 
Experience shows that four birds so hung 
are better than two and that more than 
four bring no better results. 

We call these hanging birds decoys, al- 
though without the call they are useless. 
They serve, however, to center the atten- 
tion of incoming crows and permit the 
gunners to move in the blind with less 
chance of detection. Make no mistake 
about the crow. His eyes are like tele- 
scopes, and he believes what they tell 
him. Keep out of sight! 

Scarcely are we back in the blind when 
investigator No. 5 appears. Straight to- 
ward us he comes but rather high. George 
gives a couple of feeble distress calls, and 
the bird promptly pitches downward on 
wide-spread wings, with eyes riveted on 
the decoys, and sails over our blind, 
barely twenty feet above us. In addition 
to being a crow caller of the first water, 
George is also a magician, and with his 
20-gauge pointing straight up he trans- 
forms the investigator into a doughnut, 
simply by crooking his finger. This is a 
neat trick and always brings applause 
from the spectators. Stuff another shell 
in the magazine. 

The count now stands three for George 































Gearge has shot crows for nineteen years 


and two for me. George, being Scotch, 
complains bitterly that he is being asked 
to do more than his share and states that 
he wishes to save his powder. Very well; 
I am not one who will shirk a duty or let 
a partner down. I will kill the next bird. 
He appears, answers the call, and I rise 
and shoot mightily. With the crack of the 
gun that crow actually turns a back 
handspring and is gone in a flash. As 
clean a miss as though I had been shoot- 
ing a broomstick! 

This is bad. That scout will lose not a 
moment’s time in spreading the tidings 
that there is foul play at the roostroads. 
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Ten or a dozen such misses, and our 
evening's shoot will be ruined. Mark this 
well. Not a crow will come in, although 
thousands may be milling on every side 
within a mile of us. This explains why | 
like to have George take the scouts. He 
rarely fails to make a clean job of it. As 
a rule, twenty or thirty birds will come 
in to look the roost over. This inspection 
precedes the appearance of the main 
Hight by perhaps an hour. Crows do not 
stay around the roost during the day. 

It is now four-thirty. Birds are seen 
here and there in groups. The scouts con- 
tinue to come, are overtaken by the one 
foolish moment of their lives and _ re- 
main. At five o'clock twenty or thirty 
crows come swinging in at our left. Here, 
very likely, are the forerunners of the 
real flight. They answer to the call. We 
wait until they sail over the edge of the 
blind, and everybody shoots. Three 
crows tumble, and instantly George 
vives a series of his very best calls. 


A’ the crack of the guns every crow, 
except of course those plastered, 
ducks, dives, side-slips, turns on a dime 
or shoots swiftly upward and tears out 
of there at a mile a minute. Hearing 
George's frantic calls, seeing the decoys 
ind very likely not having seen the gun- 
ners, many of the crows whirl and swing 
in again. Every last one of them is caw- 
ing at the top of his lungs. Another 
volley, and those that are left make oft 
with the speed of a teal and, in spite of 
lusty calling, continue to go elsewhere. 
Stuff shells in the magazine 

Five minutes, and another bunch nois- 
ily approaching from the north swing 
over the tree claim, wheel and come in 
“uphill.” Remember, we built the blind 
on the lee side of the grove, for crows 
in making a landing will invariably come 
in against the wind. George now gives a 
cry for help that can be heard for halt 
a mile. The rascals answer, tear in, are 
blasted, swing away and refuse to be 
duped a second time. Old-timers, and 
smart. Stuff in more shells. 

One crow has fallen ninety yards out 
in front. We made the blind U-shaped, 
so that we could dash in and out quickly. 
These are busy times, and I hustle for- 
ward to gather in the distant bird. If he 
is left lying far out, very likely incoming 
birds will spy him first and fiddle around 
out in front instead of sailing in properly. 
I pick him up and at that moment sight 
a bunch pulling in after a hard day’s work 
in the fields. I do not try to regain the 
blind, but lie flat on the earth. George 
calls, and the crows, responding, raucous- 
ly swing in, see lightning, hear loud and 
unusual sounds and feel hot shooting 
pains. Stuff shells in the magazine 

The incoming flight has now started in 
earnest. George calls, and crows answer 
They swarm above us, shotguns roar, 
bedlam has broken loose, birds fall all 
about the blind—the din is terrific. Keep 
stuffing in shells! 

To the uninitiated, crow shooting 
seems simplicity itself. Just put the old 
call in your pocket, George, and we'll 
note the result. Crows come in, but they 
are a bit too high or off to one side. The 
shooting promptly falls away to just an 
occasional pop. Jim Crow, sailing in with 
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only the wind whistling in his ears, is al- 
ways alert. His eyes are like binoculars. 
If anything appears the least bit unusual, 
he veers away from it. He doubtless 
sights our decoys, but he will examine 
them first from a safe distance. In so 
doing he takes a turn around the tree 
claim and is almost certain to sight the 
gunners neatly hidden in the blind and 
gives them the go-by. He is smart. 


HERE is but one thing that will im- 

mediately rob a crow of his wariness 
—cause him to throw caution to the 
winds, upset his judgment and bring him 
diving in, squawking at the top of his 
lungs and wild-eyed and mad clear 
through. It is the old rally call, rasping 
and far-carrying and full-throated, as my 
friend Kreiger drives it from his crow 
call and cupped hands. 

Jim Crow loves a fight, and he fights 
best when he is surrounded by others of 
his kind. Let him hear the battle cry, and 
he immediately turns toward it, answers 
and repeats it, and so passes it on to 
every other crow within hearing. He is 
black destruction on wings, relentlessly 
robbing and pillaging the nests of those 
weaker than himself. When he finds that 
his own powers are insufficient, he is 
smart enough to call others of his kind. 
If unchecked, he will literally reduce our 
game birds to a pitiful handful. 

Here, on these great plains of the West, 
I have watched crows increase year after 
year. He is to the game bird what the 





Tie two dead crows together and throw 
them into a tree-top—perfect decoys 


mountain lion is to the deer. I would not 
wish to see him exterminated, but have 
no fear that such a fate will ever over- 
take him. The crow will be with us al- 
ways. He is even too smart for a caller 
like Kreiger. I have often watched him 
pursue his way just out of range, paying 
not the slightest heed to the best rally 
call that George could produce. 

Once the plains of Dakota offered such 
game-bird shooting that their fame was 
world-wide. Stories are still written of 
those grand days, yet right now Dakota 
offers a greater opportunity to burn pow- 


der than ever before—at the crow. 
Verily, all other bird shooting pales be- 
side it. 

Fill the magazines, boys! A bunch of 
the rascals are coming toward our claim 
from the south. I judge there are a hun- 
dred in the flock. Give your best imita- 
tion of five mad crows, George. 

In a deafening frenzy these pirates of 
birddom sweep up to the blind. We get 
two shots apiece. 

Fill the magazines. What! Out of 
shells? Well, that’s the way a good many 
crow shoots end. Plenty of crows, but a 
dearth of shells. 

Two men can take 100 crows in an 
evening’s shoot in a Dakota tree claim 
without hurrying. To take 150 or 200 
calls for a fairly busy time, and more 
than that requires right diligent applica- 
tion. The taking of but 50 is counted as 
poor sport indeed, yet it has its compen- 
sations. It means the saving of 25,000 
game birds (over a period of years, of 
course) and gives to the shooter a feel- 
ing of great virtue. 

Here are a few of the rules which ap- 
ply to roost shooting in Dakota: Always 
build the blind on the lee side of the tree 
claim. A crow comes in against the wind, 
and this leaves him out in the open-where 
he is far easier to work on. One may build 
the blind in a fairly open space right in 
the grove, but unless he is a man who 
cannot miss it should be avoided. 

Pick up all birds that fall far out. 
Crows falling close in may be left 
where they land and add to the hilarity 
of the occasion. Hug close to the blind 
Hang two decoys, and preferably four of 
them, high in a tree directly back of the 
gunners and in such a manner that they 
will be clearly visible to incoming birds. 
When leaving, shoot these decoys down. 
If they are left in the tree, crows will 
not readily return thereafter. Gather the 
bodies of the deceased too, and conceal 
them under brush or thistles. 


N strong winds the birds come in high. 

diving and dodging. At times in a 
strong high wind and with a lesser ground 
wind they come in very low. This affords 
an excellent opportunity to smack ‘em on 
the bill. 

Crows will, as a rule, come in late if 
the following day is to be bad. They are 
quite reliable weather prophets and. 
foreseeing a spell of bad weather, will 
remain in the fields to feed. If the fol- 
lowing day is to be fair, then look for an 
early flight. 

My knowledge of the crow language is 
far from complete. I do fairly well at pro- 
ducing the old battle cry and rally call. 
also the talking call. I also manage the 
low, quavering call which is given prompt- 
ly upon shooting a bird and as he starts 
downward in his last dive. It is my hope 
that in time I shall know every word that 
a crow speaks, and if that day ever comes 
I intend to shout some vile name at such 
crows as refuse to respond to my efforts 
I have my mind set on the word “coward.” 

Tree-claim shooting or roost shooting 
is only a phase of crow shooting here in 
Dakota. Take strict flight shooting, for 
instance—but I am growing a bit hoarse. 
Perhaps some other time. Just another 
word: anyone can learn to call crows. 
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RECORD FISH 


A 16%-pound Utah brown trout heads the list of prize-winners 


HE brown trout has certainly be- 

come firmly established in the 

waters of the United States. There 

is not the definite opposition to 
this species that there was fifteen or 
twenty years ago. At that time, the very 
mention of brown trout would start an 
argument. Slowly that opposition is dying 
out. I believe all of us will soon realize 
that a fish which was good enough for 
such men as Izaak Walton, 
Markham, Cotton, Mascall, 
Hofland, Francis, Ronalds and 
Halford should be good 
enough for us. 

It is sometimes argued that 
the brownie is a_ cannibal. 
Well, he is, especially when 
he grows to sizable proportions 
—but so is every other species 
of trout. I did my first fly- 
fishing when the brownie was 
just beginning to be seriously 
recognized as a good bet for 
many of our Edstern waters. 
For several years I caught 
practically nothing but brook 
trout—good old fontinalis. I 
loved ‘em then and, so help 
me, I love ’em now—but if 
there are any worse cannibals 
among the Salmonidae than a 
big brookie, I don’t know 
them. 

American fly-fishermen were 
weaned, so to speak, on fon- 
tinalis, since this was the only 
trout, except for the lake trout, 
found east of the Mississippi. 
As a result, anglers assumed 
that the brook trout was a 
typical fly-fisherman’s fish. Al- 
most all Salmonidae—which 
includes the trouts, charrs and 
salmons—rise more or less 
readily to a fly. The brook 
trout is certainly not one of 
the few exceptions, but as a 
fly-fisherman’s fish it just isn’t 
in a class with the brown trout. 

Numerous stomach analyses 
of fish from many different 
parts of the country have demonstrated 
conclusively that the brownie lives on 
natural flies to a far greater extent than 
fontinalis. The latter is not essentially 
an insect-eating fish. It lives largely on 
smaller fish—not by any means overlook- 
ing its own species—and various crus- 
taceans. What insects it does feed on— 
and they comprise a considerable part of 
the diet—are largely in the nymphal 
state. In other words, a brook trout under 
the majority of conditions rises much 
more readily to a wet fly than to a dry fly. 

The brown trout, on the other hand— 
with the exception of the big boys—feed 
almost entirely on insects during the fly 


The 16%4-pound brown trout that won First Prize 
and the 11-pound-2-ounce fish that won Second 


By SETH BRIGGS 


season. And they eat them in all stages— 
nymphs, imagos and spinners. This neces- 
sarily means then that the brownie must 
be an ideal fly-fisherman’s fish. 

One of the best proofs of all this is 
that in a stream where there are both 
browns and brooks it is possible to take 
the latter on some bait, natural or arti- 
ficial, throughout a hot summer day. As 
a rule, however, when the sun is high and 




























the column of mercury around the 90 
mark, you might just as well go home 
as fish for brown trout. Aquatic in- 
sects are not on the wing, to any ex- 
tent, during the heat of the day. They 
are on the move mornings and particu- 
larly evenings—and that’s when you 
take your brownies. 

Of course, we know that all big 
trout become cannibalistic. It takes a 
fish with lots of pep to catch arfly. 
When they grow old, they can’t move 
around so fast. They are like the 
mangy old lions and tigers that snatch 
off men and domestic cattle instead 
of hunting down antelope. Then, too, 


old trout are wise. It isn’t every artificial 
fly that will fool ’em. Now and then, 
however, they do fall, and I'll take my hat 
off to the anglers who have the skill and 
persistence to make ’em fall. Here are 
the stories of a few who won prizes in 
the Brown Trout Class of the 1934 Field 
& Stream Prize Fishing Contest: 

LeRoy Wilson caught the first-prize 
winner. It weighed 1634 pounds—what a 
brown trout!—and measured 
33 inches in length and 18 
inches in girth. It was caught 
on July 6, 1934, in the Weber 
River of Utah on an Arnold's 
Ginger Quill No. 10 dry fly. 
The tackle consisted of a 
South Bend rod, a Martin au- 
tomatic reel and a Gladding 
Saline line. 

“The Weber River is lo- 
cated about ten miles from 
Park City, Utah,” writes Mr. 
Wilson, “winding its way down 
Weber Cafion. Large and 
stately trees line its bank, of- 
fering plenty of shade to what 
is truly a wonderful fisher- 
man’s paradise. All during the 
1934 season, record catches 
were made on dry flies. That 
was the first year I had any 
experience with these flies, and 
they brought wonderful re- 
sults. (Continued on page 71) 
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1935-36 GAME LAWS 


Compiled and copyrighted by Field & Stream 
Seasons, bag limits and license regulations. THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. The term “rabbit” includes hare; 


“quail,”’ the bird known as “‘partridge’’ in the South; “‘grouse’’ includes Canada 
ridge"’ in the North and “‘pheasant"’ in the South), and all other members of the f 
*“Pheasant”’ is restricted to Old World pheasants. PERSONS ARE ADV 


in states where hunting is contemplated, as many states give commi 


Alabama’ 





Big Game and Upland Game 


louse 





Deer Nov. 1-Dee. 31 
Bear Nov. 1-Feb. 28 
Squirrel Oct. 1-Dec. 3) t 
Quail Nov. 20-Feb.{20 
Crouse Nov. 15—Dec. 15 
Pheasant | y. 15—Dec. 15 
) Dec. 1-Dee. 31 
Turkey } | Mar. 1-Apr. 10 
Alaska 
Deer Sept. 20—Sept. 30+ 
Moose Sept. 1-Dec. 31 
Bear Sept. 1-June 20 
Caribou 


No. of Yukon | 

So. of Yukon 
Mountain goat 
Mountain sheep 
Crouse | 
Ptarmigan 


No closed season 
Aug. 20-Dec. 3 
Ang 20—Dec. 31 
Aug. 20—Dec. 31 
Sept. 1-Feb. 28 
Sept. 1-Feb. 28 












Arizona 


Deer Oct. 16—Nov. 15t 
Oct. 16-Nov. 15 
r 


No open season 


Bear 
Elk, sheep | 








Rabbit Zone seasons 
Squirrel No open season 
Ouail Nov. 1-Nov, 30 
(,rouse, pheasant o oper season 
lurkey Oct. 16-Nov. 15 
Arkansas 
- ) Nov. 11-Nov. 16 
meet ) Nov. 20-Jan. 1 
Elk No open season 
‘ |) May 15—June 15 
Squirrel Oct. 1-Jan. 1 - 
Quail Dec, 1—Jan. 3L 
Grouse Dec, 1-Dec. 15 


Prairie chicke 
pheasant 


n, 


No open season 


Turk |) Apr. 1-Apr. 30 d 
Turkey ) Dec. 20-Jan. 1 

Bes 1} Nov. 11-—Nov. 16 
— ) Dec. 20-Jan. 1 








California’ 


Deer | Local seasons ¢ 
Bear Nov. 16-Feb. 28 
Rabbit Nov. 15—Dec. 15t 
Squirrel No open season 
Quail Nov. 15-Dec. 31f 
Crouse No open season 
Pheasant Nov. 15-Nov. 
Purkey No open season 





Colorado 

Deer 

Elk 

Sheep, bear 
Quail, turkey, 

ptarmigan 

Grouse 

Prairie chicken 
Pheasant 

Sage hen 


Oct. 12-Oct. 18 
Oct. 12—Oct. 18 
No open season 


No open season 
Oct. 12—Oct. 21 

* Sept. 15-Oct. 1 
No open seasont 
Aug. 15-Aug. 20 





Connecticut 


Deer No open season 
Rabbit Nov. 2—Dec., 31 
Squirrel Oct. 20-Nov. 23 
Quail Oct. 20-Nov, 23 
Vheasant Oct. 20-Nov. 23 


Grouse _ Oct. 20-Nov. 23 
Hungarian 
partridge No open season 


Delaware 


Rabbit Nov. 15-—Dee. 31 
Squirrel Sept. 15-Nov. 1 
Quail Nov. 15—Dec. 31 


Pheasant 


Florida 


Deer Nov. 20-Dec. 31 
Squirrel Nov. 20-Feb. 15 
Quail Nov. 20-Feb. 15 
Grouse, pheasant No open season 
Turkey Nov. 20-beb. 15 


Georgia 


Deer Nov. 15-—Jan. 5t 
Bear Nov. 20-Feb. 1 
Squirrel Oct. l-Jan. 15 
Quail Nov. 20-Mar. 1 
Grouse, pheasant No open season 
lurkey Nov. 20-Mar. 1 


Hawaii 








Deer Apr. 1-Oct. 31f 
Quail Local seasons 
Pheasant Nov. 1 an. 31f 
Idého 

Deer Local seasons 
Moose No open season 
Bear Jan. 1-Dec. 31f 
* Males onl 


42 





1 1 
10 10 
15 | 15 
25 

1 1 

3+ 3t 

1 
2t 2t 
2+} 2t 
2 2 
2t 2t 
15 
25 
r| 4 
1 1 

| 
15 15 

2 2 

) ) 
8 
12 24 
2 2 
1 1 
15 

| 
10 

2 2 
1 1 
1 1 

| s 2 

8 & 
2 3 
8 8 
3 
5 
3 
2 
2 
6 12 
6 12 
12 24 
1 2 
15 30 
15 30 
2 2 
15 
15 30 
2 2 

} 15 

3 

1 1 
} 1 











LIMITS 





Season 


Nwnw 








1 Resident 





| Non-res., gen.25.00 





LICE 


UNITED 


TRANSPORTATION 


NSES AND | 


STATES 


STATE AND SPECIES 





Res., state 
“ "county 


Non-re 


Non-re: 


only may export 


game 
killed 





Resident $1.00 
Non-res., gen.50.00 


Alien 


Non-res. licensee 


may € 


$3.00 
1.00 
sident 25.00 
7 days 5.00 
s. licensee 


lawfully 


small 10.00 
100.00 





“xport game 


lawfully killed. $1 


erm 


t required 


or each trophy 


Alien, gen. 


sr 


Non-res. licensee 


may s 


limit per week. 
May purchase 


extra 


Resident $ 
Non-resident 1 





$2.50 | 


small 10.00 
75.00 
nall 30.00 


hip 1 day's 


permits 


1.10 
5.00 





Non-fes. licensee 
may export not 
more than 2 days 


limit i 


nl week, 


May carry out 


only 1 


Residen 


day’s limit 





t $2.00 
junior 1.00 


Non-resident 10.00 


Alien 


Export 
protec 


25.00 
| 


of all 
ted game 


prohibited 


| P 
Resident, big 
Non-res., big 25.00 


Possession limit 


may b 
under 


per bird; $5 per 


deer). 


tion permit, $1. 


Resident $3.35 
Non-resident 10.3 


Export: 
portat 
portat 


$5.00 


small 2.00 | 


small 5.00 
© exported 
permit (25c 
Importa- 


ation, im- 
ton, trans 
ion permits 





required 


ports 


| Res » Sti 


Non res 
1 


2 deer, 5 turkey 


season 


ime 


ate $5.00 
co. 1.00 
.. Sea. 25.00 
) days 10.50 
per 





may be 


transported 


Res., st 


; county 
Non-res., 


cc 
Transp 


ate 


st. 
sunty 
srtation } 


permissible in 
personal pos- 
session 


Residen 
Non-res 
Alien 


Residen 
Non-res 


t $5.00 
10.00 
25.00 


t $2.00 

. big 50.00 | 

small 10.00 | 
‘ | 





Idaho (cont.) 
Croat 

Sheep 

Elk 

Quail 
Grouse 
Prairie chickens 
Pheasant 
Hungarian 

partridge 

Sage hen 





grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed grouse (known as ‘ 
amily except prairie chickens, ptarmigan and sage 
ISED to obtain from state game commissioners the full text of game laws 
ssions discretionary power to change laws without notice. 


rt- 
ens. 





SEASONS | 


No open seasont 
No open seasont 
Local seasons 
Local seasons 
Local seasons 
No open season 
Local seasons 








Local seasons 
Aug. 10-Aug. 25¢ 





Illinois 
eer 


Rabbit 
Squirrel 


Quail 





Pheasant 


Turkey, grouse 





No open season 
N—Nov. 10—Jan. 31 
C—Nov. 20-Jan. 31 
S—Nov. 25—Jan., 31 


C-N 
{ S-Nov. 25-Nov. 300° 
No open season 





Indiana | 


Grouse 

Prairie chicken 

Pheasant 

Turkey 

Hungarian 
Partridge 





No open season 
Nov. 10-Jan. 10 
ocal seasons 

Nov. 10—Dec. 20 
Nov. 10—Dec. 20 
Oct. 15—Nov. 

Nov. 10—Nov. 14f <| 
No open season | 


Nov. 10—Dec. 20 





lowa 

|, Deer 
Rabbit 

| Squirrel 
Quail, pheasant* 
Prairie chicken 


No open season 
Sept. 15—Feb. 1 
Sept. 1-Nov. 1 


No open season 








Kansas 
Deer 
Squirrel 
Quail 
Grouse, 
Pheasant* 
Prairie chicken 





No open season 
No open season 
Nov. 20—-Nov. 30 
No open season 


Oct. 22-Oct. 23 





Kentucky 


 & 
g 
cf 


Squirrel 

Quail 

Grouse, pheas- 
ant, turkey 


No open season 

Nov. 15-—Dec. 31 | 
Aug. 1—-Nov. 30 | 
Nov. 24-Jan. 9 


No open season 





Louisiana 
Deer 
Bear 
Rabbit 
Squirrel 
Quail 
Chickens, pheas- 
ant, turkey 


Nov. 1-Jan. 15 0 
Nov. 1-—Jan. 1 
Oct. 1-Mar. 1 
Sept. 15—Jan. 15 
Nov. 1-Feb. 15 


No open season 





Maine 
Deer 
Moose 

(3 counties) 


Squirrel 
Quail, pheasant 


| Grouse 





Local seasons 
Nov, 28-Nov. 30 7 | 


Oct. 1-Nov. 30 
b. 28T } 
31 | 








No open sea 
Oct. 1-Nov. 








Maryland 
Deer Local seasons <" 
Rabbit Nov. 15-—Dec. 31 
a (Sept. 15-—Oct. 15 
| Squirrel (Nov. 15-Dec.31 | 
| Quail New, 15-—Dec. 31 | 
| Grouse Nov. 15—Dec. 31 
| Pheasant Nov. 15—Dec. 31 | 
| Turkey Nov. 15-Dec. 31 | 
Massachusetts 
Dee Dec. 2—Dec. 7t 
Rabbit Oct. 20-Feb. 15t | 
Squirrel Oct. 20-Nov. 20 
Quail Oct. 20-Nov, 20t 
Grouse 


| Pheasant* 


Oct. 20-Nov. 20 
Oct. 20-Nov. 20t <* 





Michigan 
Veer, bear 


Rabbit 


| 


Squirrel 
Grouse, prairie 
chicken 
Pheasant 
| Quail and turkey 





Nov. 15-Nov. 30 | 
)U-Oct. 1-Jan. 31 
(L-Oct. 15-Jan. 31 | 
sU-—Oct. 1-Oct. 10 
(L-Oct. 15-Oct. 24 
;U-Oct. 1-Oct. 12 
tL-Oct. 15-Nov. 24 
)U-No open season 
tL—Oct. 15-Oct. 26 











LIMITS 





Daily! Poss'n| Season} 


LICENSES AND 
TRANSPORTATION 





Alien $75.00 
Big-game tags 

each 1.00 
Lawfully killed big | 
game, | day's | 
limit of game 
birds may be 
transported in 
personal posses- 
sion 


Resident $1.00 
Non-resident 15.50 


50 game birds or 
animals may be 
transported in 
personal posses- 
sion. Rabbits law- 
fully taken may 
be imported Nov. 
10-F 


0-Fe 





Oh 


Resident $1.00 | 
, 15.50 | 


Non-resident 


Unlawful to export 
any upland or big 
game 


Resident $1.00 

Non-resident 15.00 

15 birds and ani- 
mals may be 





exported 
| R state $3.00 
county 1.00 


Non-resident 7.00 





2 days’ bag limit 
may be exported 


Resident $1.00 
Non-resident 10.50 


Lawfully killed 
game may be ex- 
ported 


| 





Resident $1.00 | 
Non-res., sea. 15.00 
is 4 days 5.00 
| 
2 days’ bag limit 
may be legally 
exported 





Resident $1.15 
Non-res, big 15.15 | 
ie * jr. 5.15 

= small 3.15 
| 9s *“ %. 230 
Moose 25.25 
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Hures, 1 deer, 4 

grouse, properly tag- 
ged, may be export- 
ed under special per- 
mit (50c). Importa- 
tion license required 








Res., state $5.25 
“county 1.25 
Non-res., sea. 15.50 


days 5.50 

“ landowner 5.50 | 
2 days’ limit may | 
be exported in | 
personal possession 


Resident $2.00 
Non-resident 10.25 | 
Game may be ex- 


ported if carried 
openly 


Resident, big $2.25 


small 1.00 | 
Non-res., big 25.00 | 
2 small 5.00 | 


Deer and bear may 
be imported. 
Non-resident may 
transport’! limit 
small game, 1 deer 
and 1 bear 





tLocal exceptions 





ee —— ————— 


ooo ee er er 
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STATE AND SPECIES| SEASONS nr oe ese ee a STATE AND SPECIES! SEASON eee } LICENSES AND 
| |Daily) Poss’n| Season} TRANSPORTATION ee | Daily) Poss'n,Season| TRANSPORTATION 
} | ————————— | —_ sananstnannieane 
Minnesota* | |Oklahoma | | 
Deer, bear Nov. 15—Nov. 25 1 es 1 | Resident, big $2.25) Deer, elk | No open season | Resident $1.25 
Moose No ope nm season | small 1.00 Squirrel May 15-—Dee. 31 10 Non-resident 15.00 
Squirrel Oct. 15-Jan. 1 7 | 14 | Non-res., big 50.25 Quail Nov. 20-Jan. 1 10 50 Alien 25.00 
Quail, prairie Non-res.,small 25.00 Prairie chicken, 
chicken No open seasont pheasant, 2 days’ bag limit 

re: Grouse Local seasons 6 | 12 18 Non-resident licen- turkey No open season may be exported 
’ Pheasant Local seasons $ | 6 18 see may export ———. | 

rt- Turkey No open season | possession limit Oregon | 

ns. oa Deer | Se pt. 22—Oct. 25 } If it 1t | Resident $3.00 | 

ws ' Mississippi | Elk | Nov. 10-Nov. 19 ‘t 1 1 1 hes elk 3.00 | 

; | Deer Dec. 15—Jan. 15t * 1 1 1 + Res., state Moose | No ope n season | Non-res., 15.00 | * 
j Bear No open season * “ county Bear Nov. 1-—Nov. 30t e elk 25.00 

Rabbit Nov. 20-Jan. 31 10 Non, res.,st. | | Squirrel Aug. 15—Nov. If 

Squirrel Oct. 1-Dee. 31 8 | 24 nty 10.25 | | Quail Oct. 13—Oct. 31F 
f Quail Dec. 10-Feb. 20 12 | 20 rabbits, 16 | | Grouse Local seasons ; 
» —— pheasant No open season | squirrels, 30 quail, Pheasant Local season . % 
i Turk= Zone seasons 1 1 1 1 turkey may be Hungarian } ‘ . + 
; exported partridge Oct. 13-Oct. 31t 1 

| Prairie chicken, Exportation permit 

iieaamead i cinta sage hen. | required. Game 

eee 8S . oO open seaso must t F 

Deer Oct. 24-Oct. 26 Se 1 1 Ren., state $2.50 turkey _N yp open anon ee Se a ao tagged ’ 

. Squirrel June 1—Nov. 30 10 | “county 1.00 * . 

Quail Nov. 10-Dec. 31 Ww | 415 “deer 1.50 | ~~wesmeas { Dec. 2-Dec. 11 s| Resident $2.00 

- cey *c. 1-Dee. 3 1 1 1 Non-res., deer 50.00 Deer + . 1 1 1 

Purkey Dec, 1-Dec. 31 e | (Dec. 12-Dec. 14 | | | Non-resident 15.00 
Grouse, prairi¢ } Small 10.00 | Bear Dec. 5-Dee 7 1 1 1 min, or reciprocal 
00 chicken, ; ie 2 days’ bag limit Elk No open season | 
phe asant No open season | } may be exported Rabbit Nov. 1. Nov. 30 3 15 
00 if carried openly Squirrel Nov. 1-Nov. 30 6 20 
ig — SS _ Quail Nov. 1-Nov. 30 6 2 
Montana | Grouse | Nov. 1-Nov. 30 - 
Deer | Oct. 15S—Nov. 15t 9° 1 | 1 1 Re side nt, big $3.00 Pheasant | Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Pp - , -y 2 days’ limit mae 
Elk Oct. 15-Nov. 15t 1 1 1 small 2.00 Turkey Nov. 1—Nov. 30 1 exporter 
Mountain goat, } Non- res., big 30.00 | meine: meee een 
mountain sheep, . small 10.00 | oe Island ‘ 
caribou No open season Alie n, big 50.00 | Dee No open season | Resident $2.25 

— Grouse, sage hen, small 30.00 Rabbit, squirrel Nov. 1-Dec. hh pers ee 10.25 
prairie chicken| Sept. 16-Sept. 25 5 5 Non-res. licensee Quai . 6 | r Alie 15.25 

0 Quail, pheasant, | may legally ex- Grouse 2 } 20 10 ‘wildfowl may be 

0 | i turkey, Hun- | | port season's Pheasant | Nov. 1-Dec. 3. P $t exported. Impor- | 

' garian limit. Res. must | tation by permit 
1 partridge No open season obtain permit, 50c | only 
| — —__—— — ee 
| Nebraska South Carolina | 
Ww Deer No open season | Resident $1.00 Deer Aug. 15—Jan. an 5 Res., state $3.10 
Squirrel Oct. 1-Dec. 31 10 Non-resident 10.00 Rabbit Sept. 1-Mar. it | “county 1.10 
ve Quail, grouse, = : cut a Sent. at ig? Hy | Now resident 15.25 
prairie chicken, ‘ossession limit Quai Nov. ir 5 day's limit per 
turkey No open season |} may be exported Grouse No open se mage week may be ex 
— | Pheasant* No open seasont 4 by shipment if furkey Nov. 28—Mar. If 7 2 20 ported 
tagged 1 
) SS South Dakota 
0 | Nevada Deer Nov. 1-Nov. 20t @ 1 1 1 Res., big $5.00 
Deer Oct. 6-Nov. 4t o” 1 1 1 | Resident $2.50 Elk* Nov. 1-Nov. 20 1 1 E | eae 1.00 
i ek Baa , a n B _ resident 10 re 7 “toes sheep | a open season Non-res., a. 23: 00 
Qual ov. ov ‘ 0 lien ” Oual oO open season 2 sina 5.00 
Pheasant No open seasont 3 3 Deer “1:00 Grouse* Sept. 27—Sept. 30t ng 2 day 
; Grouse Nov. 3-Nov. 17t 3 3 1 day's limit may Prairie chicken* Sept. 27-Sept. 40 upland game 5.00 
t I Sage hen | Aug.11-Aug. 12t 10 | 10 be exported un- Pheasant* Local seasons o 
4 | der permit = | 
P sitasiiniaeiainen 
_ — | Tennessee | 
New Hampshire | | Deer Dec. 1—Dec. 10t & 1 1 1 Resident $2.00 

0 | Deer | Dec. se Cc. ad 1 1 1 Resident $2.00 | | Rabbit Nov. 25—Jan. 31 | | Non-resident 15.00 | 

0 | Rabbit Oct. 1-Fe 5 Non-resident 15.15 | Squirrel June 1—Dec. 31 10 | | 
| Squirrel Oct. iNew. ‘ 5 | 2 days’ limit up- ail Nov. 25—Jan. 31 15 | 
| Quail 4 c: | land game may | | el No open season | | Non-res. licensee 
| ' Grouse 4 } 25 be exported; deer Pheasant No open seasont may export game 

= Pheasant Nov. 1-Nov. it }; 2 6 if tagged | Turkey Nov. 25—Jan. 31f 3 carried openly 

0 New Jersey Texas 

0 | Deer | : Dec. 17-Dec. 21.7 1 1 1 | Resident $2.10 | | Deer Nov. 16-Dec. 31¢ | 2t | 2t 2t | Resident, 

0 | Rabbit, squirrel Nov. 10-Dec. 15 6 | Non-resident 10.50 | | Bear Nov. i6—-Dec. 31 1 | 1 1 home co. none 
} Quail Nov. 10-Dec. 15t 10 | pee § Oct. 1-Dec. 31 10 | 20 Resident $2.00 
| Grouse Nov. 10-Dec. 15t 3 | Daily bag may be | Squirrel ) May 1-July 31 = | Non res. or 

Prairie chicken Nov. 10—-Dec. 15 | carried from Quail Dec 1-—Jan. 16 12 alien 25.00 

—- Pheasant Nov. 10—Dec. 15 0 » | 30 state. 2 days’ | | Grouse, pheasant No open season 

Turkey No open season | | | limit per week | Prairie chicken Sept. 1—Sept. 4 10 10 10 25c exportation 
) | Turkey Nov 10-Dec. 31 o 3 | permit required 
) : —_—_—_—_e—eeee ss :.:..n nn 
New Mexico | a 
Deer | Oct. 25-Nov.15tc | 1 | 1 1 Res., gen. $4.50| |Utah 
eat Oct. 1—Dec. 10 a.) 3 1 ~ 3.00 | | boeh Oct. 20-Oct. 30 o | 1 1 1 Res., male $2.00 | 
| Mt, goat, “ small 2.50 | | uail, grouse, * boys and 
mt. sheep No open season Non res., gen. 30.25 | | sage hen, | | women 1.00 

isi Quail (ex. bob- big 25.25) | prairie chick- | Non- res., big 15.00 

' white) Nov. 10—Dec. 10 12 12 = small 10.25 en, pheasant No open season | a small 10.00 

Grouse | Oct. 1-Oct. 10 5 | exp. under permit 

; Prairie chicken, | Permits required | only 

j ' pheasant No ope so — to ship bag Beast ———— 

Turkey Oct. 25-Nov. 2 big game, $1.50, Vv 
Key ermont 
Squirrel Oct. 25-Nov. 15 5 small game, 50 Deer | Nov. 21-Nov; 30t 1 1 1 Resident $1.00 
a : —— —— a pa ag Oct. : Heb : A 4 Non-resident 10.50 
_ New York | Rabbit Oct. 1-Feb. s > | 
Deer Oct ~¥ = Nov. 15t o’ 1 1 1 Reside nt $2.25 Quail | Sept. 4 | | 1 deer and 1 day's 

5 Bear | Oct. —Nov. 15t 1 | 1 1 deer 1.25 Grouse Oct. 1 1 | 25 bag limit may be 

} Moose | No os n season Non- resident 10.50 Pheasant Oct. ‘ 2 4 | exported under 

; moe a Oct. at Jan. ot 6 deer 10.50] | 19, 23 26, 30 3 | license 

; Squirre Oct. 15- v.15 5 | 

; Quail ss open gS i Virginia 

; Grouse ct. 3 15 J 5-D 3it | 2 . ate | 

| Pheasant Oct. 28-Nov. 9¢ 2 6 a oi ae 8 ' = 31t . | > | Res., cot ‘ ey 0 
Long Island | : * a . 4 —— 
I | | Elk Dec. 1—Dec. 3t Iz 1 | Non-res 15 

- Deer No open season 1 bear, 1 deer, 1 | cae of. 3 

; . oa . Rabbit Nov. 15—Jan. 31t 10 | 150 i day 5. ‘00 | 

, ge squirrel Nov. 1-Dec. 31 day's limit game “at nal 3 5 

) 31 bird ie Squirrel Sept. 1—Jan. 31t 10 150 | 
| Sai | , “c. 31 $ - sitet george Quail Nov. 15-Jan. 31t | 15 150 | 

: | ae | age 2 | 1 ~oie arorae Grouse Nov. 15-Dec. 31t 4 | 16 | 

d | 1easant | Bev. i-Dec. 31 ¢ 4 30 panied by permit | Pheasant Nov. 15—Dec. 31f 4 20 2 days’ limit may 

a } = ——- ———————S 9 Turkey Nov. 15—Dec 3it 2 4 be exported 

| North Carolina | a, ! 
| Deer Oct. 1-Jan. 1 1 2 3 Res., state $2.10 

: o é coco SNe Pee Washington 

; Bear Oct. i=Jan. 1 | | county 1.10 Deer Oct. 20-Nov. 1f 1 1 1 | Res., state $3.00 

| Rabbit Nov. 23-Feb. a | Non-resident 15.25 Bear Oct - It i 1 1 | “ county 1.50 

Squirrel Sept. 15—Jan. 15t } 10 20 | oe . — “es” "sen | 1 | « “ 
) . : Elk (6 counties Nov. - &5 1 : 4 elk 5.00 
Quail Nov. 28—Feb. 15 10 20 | 150 2 deer, 2 turkey and ‘ | | | 
, ; ( > Nov. 20-D 15 2 4 1¢ | 2days’ limit of other only) c s | Non: res., big 25.00 
ape paginas onmetinay - ade ip hecee | | Maumee Oct. 1-Feb. 28 rs 5 small 15.00 
Pheasant No open season st « je ee — Squirrel Oct. 1-Oct. 31 i a 5 -~ oo 2: 
n sitet eae ee 1 é > | eo Quail Oct. 13, 160,19, 20, | 8 | 16 Non-res. license ot 
« - — ee 4 NapRry is reciprocal with | 
Nort Jakota 3, ¢ | adjoining atates $s 
Deer Nov. 16—-Nov. 25t 1 1 1 Resident $1.50 Grouse Oct. 13, 16, 19, 20 3 3 | 
Moose No open season deer 5.00 Pheasant Oct. 13, 16, 19, 20, 3 6 - a $0: rt 
Quail No open season Non- resident 25.00 23,27, 30. Nov. 2 | 
Grouse Sept. 16—Oct. 16t 4 8 deer 50.00 | | ; 3,6 | 
Prairie chicken Sept. 16-Oct. 5 | 10 | Hungarian Oct. 13, 16, 19, 20, i § 10 
Pheasant } Oct. 15—Nov. 5§ | 10 partridge 23, 27, 30. Nov. 2, 
: Hungarian 2 days’ bag limit ) 3,6 1 day's bag limit 
| partridge No open season 6 | may be exported Nov. 6-Nov. 15tf may be exported 
Ohio | |West Virginia* 
Deer | No open season Resident $1.25 Deer Nov. 12-Nov. lit 7 1 1 | 1 Res., state $3.00 
Rabbit i i | 5 5 Non-resident 15.25 Bear Nov. 18—Dec. 31 “county 1.00) 
| Squirrel 2 <4 Rabbit Nov. 15—Jan. 15 6 40 Non-resident 15.00 
| i Quail, grouse Squirrel | Sept. 24—-Nov. 16t 5 | 30 
Pheasant 2 4 ; Quail Nov. 15—Jan 1 * 48 
| Hungarian 25 game animals Grouse Oct. 17—Dec. 15 Sy 12 
; partridge 6 may be exported Pheasant No open sea | | | 1 day's bag limit 
| rurkey No open season? 1! e 3 1 may be exported 
s *Laws or regulations of 19035 not received 
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5 ] 5 | ~E ACEC - 
STATE AND SPECIES SEASO ___ ae | . STATE AND evacsns! SEASONS. ——— | cqppenaignesin — 
Daily) Poss'n)Season| TRANSPORTATION Daily) Poss’n|Season| TRANSPORTATION 

Wisconsin* Wyoming | 

Deer, moose open seasont Resident $1.00] | Deer Sept. 15-Nov.15t7| 1 1 1 | Re aident. big $5.00 | 

Bear No open seasont deer 1.00 | Moose No open se asont ; 1 1 | nail 2.00 | 

Rabbit irre! i 5 5 Non-res., big 50.00] | Elk Sept. 15-Nov. 30¢ 1 1 1 | Non res. agen. 50.00 

Quail lx 4 Xs small 25.00 | Sheep No open season | | small 10,00 

Grou bx 4 x | Antelope | Sept. 25—Oct. 8t 1 1 | 1 ~ 7 permit 

Prairie chicken Local seasons 1 x | Quail* No open season } bears) 25.00 

Hungarian | | Chicken* No open season } eae 50.00 
partridy Local season 4 8 1 deer, duly tagged, | Grouse Sept. 15-Oct.1t 6 6 | 

Pheasant Local seasot , 4 20 birds may be Pheasant | Oct. 15-Nov. 15t 4 4 | Exportation fee, 
urke N pen season exportec Sage hen Local seasons 6 6 50c 

ee - pee —_ 0 ee... _ 

CANADA 
TAT ANI rh IES KA LIMITS LICENSES AND STATE AND SPECIES SEASONS LIMITS _ LICENSES AND : 
Daily Poss’n Season TRANSPORTATION Daily Poss’n|Season| TRANSPORTATION 

Alberta Ontario 
Deer, moose Nov. 1-Dec. 14 1 1 1 Res., big $2.00 Deer, moose Local seasons 1 1 1 Res. gun $1.00 
| Bear Sept. 1-June 14 1 1 1 small 2.50 | | Caribou, elk No open season ** deer 4.00 
| Caribou Nov. 1—Dec. 14 1 1 1 sp. big 5.00] | Squirrel No open season moose 6.00 

| Ek Oct. 1-Dec. 14 1 1 1 sp. elk 10.00} | Quail, grouse, Non-res., game 

| Mountain goat Sept. 1-Oct, 31 ? 2 2 Non-res. . biz 50.00 | | prairie | 41.00 

Mountain sheep Sept. 1-Oct. 31 1 1 1 small 25.00 chicken, e | | ‘“* bear & 

Hungarian Oct. l-Jan. 2 15 200 elk $0.00 pheasant, sm. game 15.50 
partridge deer, moose, turkey No open season Non-res., 

Grouse, caribou in Sept. | be. ar, deer & 
prairic and Oct. $0.00 | sm. gam 25.75 
chicken E ports ation permit lexporta a aed under 
pheasant N ypen ison each head of permit 

| game ; $1 per ——— a = a an 
| » i 
a : dozen birds — Séweed 
stan 
Brit Cotembia Ses 15-D 1St 2 , my ie om Rabbit Nov. 1-Feb. 1 Non-res, $20.00 
Deer pt ec. 1 $ $ + » Non-res., gen-5S0. Grouse Oct. 15-Nov. 15 $ 12 “ property 
Sept. I=Dec. 154 ' ! t Vheasant, owner 5.00 
Bear Sept. 1-—June 30+ ; $ ; ex, Dheasant H 
c ungarian 

Caribou Sept. l-Dec. 15t ! ! ! 25.00 vartridg N > Exportation under 

Kik Sept. 15-Oct. 15t 1 1 1 * Canadian 15.00 = ” oe en ee Capers F 

Mountain goat Sept. 1-Dec. 15t 2 2 2 Trophy Fees iat werner 

Mountain sheep Sept. 1—-Nov. 15t 1 1 1 Coast deer 5.00 | $$ ————<—_—_——_ + 

Quail Local seasons ’ Goat, bear 15.00 Quebec 

Grouse Local seasons Mule deer 15.00 Deer Sept. 1-Oct. 31 2 2 2 Non res $26.00 

Praitie chicken Local season Whitetail 15.00 } i Se pt. 10-Nov. * property 

Pheasant Lan al season All others 25.00 Moose 3045 p 1 1 1 owner 10.50 

Exportation under f \ts- Sept. 20-Nov. Caribou 1.10 
perinit | Be | Aug. 20—June io | 
-— — $$ | « “rite yu = » open seasont 1 1 1 
Manitoba Rabbit et. 15-Jan. 31 

Deer " Resident, big $5.00 | ¢ Grouse Se pt. 1-Dec. 15 Exportation under 

caril 1 l n 1 1 1 ma 2.25] | Pheasant No ope n season permi 
” deer 2.50] | - —_ — 

Grouse, prairi Non. res., alien, Saskatchewan 
chicken big 40.00 Deer, moose Nov. 15-Deec. 15t 1 1 ! Res., big $5.00 
Hungarian Non-res., alien, Caribou Nov. 15-—Dee. 15 1 1 ae 1.50 
partridge * Oct. $-Oct. 10 P 10 small 25.00 Grouse Oct. 1-Oct. 15 5 10 Non-res., Ca 

Ptarmigan Oct. let. 20 15 50 exportation under Prairie chicken | Oct. 1-Oct. 15 5 Ww | big 25.00 

permit Hungarian : small 10.00 
New Beunewich 2 comes neat partridge | Sept. 15-Nov. 15 15 0 | a re s en, oR 

De« Sept. 1S—Nov. 30t ) ) » | Res., big $3.00 | | po 55 OK) 

— ‘ Oct. 20-Nov - : ' é i pee S cee ro | | Exportation under 

Pheasant Non-res., big 50.00 ad . enim ae 
Hungarian ex. moose 25.00 | 
partridge No n ison exportation under Yukon , P 

permit Deer \ug. 1—Mar. 1 2 Resident S10 
VV — an Moose Aug. 1—-Mar. 1 1 all yr. 
Northwest ‘ler. Caribou \ug. 1—Mar. 1 2 moose & * 

Deer, moose Sept. 1-Mar. 31 Resident $2.00 Goat Aug. 1-Mar. 1 1 caribou 25.00 

Caribou, sheep Sept. 1-Feb. 28 Non-res., sm. 5.00 Sheep Aug. 1-Mar. 1 1 Non-res. 

Croat Sept. 1-Mar. 31 Brit. sub; Grouse Sept. 1-Mar. 15 British 75.00 

Polar bear Sept. 1-May 31 00 Prairie chicken Sept. 1-Mar. 15 - Alien 100.00 

Grouse, prairic \lien non-res., ~~ n Ptarmigan Sept. 1-Mar. 15 Non-res., fee 
chicken, 150.00 for additional 
ptarmigan Sept. 1-Dec. 31 Exportation under big me 

permit | 25.00 ea 
ee ow . E xportd ation under 
Nova Scotia permit 

Dex Oct. 20-Oct. 31 1 1 1 Resident, big $2.00 Pe a Re Fn ee a 

Moose Oct. 20-Oct. 31t a 1 1 1 Non-res. big 50.00 Newfoundland 

Rabbit Dec. 1-Feb. 28 ‘ small15.00 | Rabbit Oct. 1-Dec. 20 Exportation under 

Grouse, pheasant No open season deer 25.00 | Grouse Oct. 1-Dec. 20 permit. Ptarmigan 

| Ptarmigan Oct. 1-Dec. 20 may not be ex- 


exportation under | 


_ permit Moose*, Caribou* 


portec 


Prospects Good for Waterfowl Shooting 


before he shoots. We 





HERI will be an open season on waterfowl this 
fall and winter. .\ lot of talk has been broadcast 
about the necessity of closing the season. Predic- 
tions have openly been made that no ducks would be 
legally shot within the boundaries of the United States 
this fall. No one in authority has told Frecp & STREAM 
that there would be an open season this fall. We have 
talked with officials at Washington on the subject a 
number of times. Each time they have said that they 
could not give us any information. Nevertheless we 
firmly believe that there will be an open season on ducks 
and geese. 
furthermore, we predict that there will be none of 
this hit-or-miss, shoot-today-and-not-tomorrow business 
which we had to take and like last fall. It is our guess 
that instead there will be 30 days of open season running 
consecutively. The northern half of the United States 
will shoot within certain dates, and the southern half 
will have a ditferent season. And you can gamble that 
there will be heavy restrictions. The bag limit will prob- 
ably be cut; baiting will probably be prohibited ; decoys 
may be limited; and the wildfewler may be required to 
blow three blasts on a police whistle or wave a red flag 


wouldn't dare hazard a guess 
on all the different restrictions which may be adopted. 

We are willing to wager that there will not be a closed 
season on ducks. We will even go further than that, and 
will predict that there is going to be good duck shooting 
wherever water and food conditions warrant. Ducks 
are being raised in numbers all through our Northern 
Prairie States. More ducks have been raised in the 
United States this summer than during the last five 
years put together. Correspondents in the Canadian 
Prairie Provinces have also sent in very favorable re- 
ports. One man reports that many young ducks were 
drowned by excessive high water—and this in the coun- 
try that has burned up each summer for several years! 

In the next issue Fre_p & STREAM will give its read- 
ers complete migratory-game-bird regulations with all 
restrictions. 

The news has leaked into this office that the regula- 
tions have been made up and approved by the B iologic: al 
Survey, and they have gone to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for the President’s signature. That’s all we or any- 
one else is supposed to know. In the meantime, go out 
and buy yourself a duck stamp. 


LAST MINUTE NEW Sse PAGE 79 FOR WATERFOWL REGULATIONS. 
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You Gotta Be Good On the Big Circuit 


53.6 per cent of entries break 90 or better at 7th-Lordship 


EVEN being a lucky number in 
more games than one apparently, 


the 7th Annual Lordship Shoot got 

a fair-weather break this year, and 
at the big 2-day tournament, June 29th and 
30th, around 1500 spectators turned out to 
watch nearly 200 contestants burn up ap- 
proximately 35,009 shells in match and 
practice shooting. The weather was fair. 
The air was still. The light was perfect, 
excellent visibility without glare. As a 
result, some fine scores were turned in by 
the top-notchers. But, conditions consid 
ered, the average scoring should have 
been higher, in my opinion. 

Augie Macone of Massachusetts shot a 
brilliant century to win the big All-Bore 
Individual Match, and also the straight- 
run prize. Four men tied for runner- up in 
the same match with scintillating 99’s— 
Jim Dimond, Jr. of New York; F. R. 
Kelly of New Jersey; Oliver Mitchell of 
Massachusetts ; and Dr. C. W. Scranton of 
New Jersey. And in the thrilling 4-man 
shoot-off, just as darkness was settling 
over the blue waters of Long Island Sound, 
Jim Dimond cracked 50 straight to win 
runner-up, with Kelly winning 3rd, 
Mitchell 4th, and Dr. Scranton 5th place. 

Four other shooters shot 98's, the very 
same score that won the Lordship Indi- 
vidual last year—W. P. Conway of New 
Jersey ; Earl Cooley of Connecticut ; C. E. 
l.yman, Jr. of Connecticut ; and C. Toothe 
of New Jersey—and in the shoot-off they 
finished in the order named, 6th, 7th, 8th 
and 9th. 

Four more shooters came home with 
lusty 97's—C. A. Pickering of Connecticut ; 
Mike Zilinski of New York; J. Limon of 





Lordship, June 29-30 


New Jersey; and W. Penrose of Delaware 
—and in the shoot-off they finished 10th, 
lth, 12th and 13th in the order named. 
Kleven men shot good honest 96's—B. 
W. Claridge of Connecticut, A. S. Baylus 


If you shoot below Class “B” you stand no 
chance—but you get a whale of a kick out 
of big-time skeet just the same 
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where 1500 spectators turned out to see nearly 


of Long Island, T. Davies of Connecticut, 
P. Conway of New Jersey, R. A. Fletcher 
of Massachusetts, Dave Sklar of New 
York, Harry Eschenbach of New York, 
Henry B. Joy, Jr. of as Frank Rock- 
wood of Connecticut, Ed Garland and 
Frank Traeger, Jr. of New Jersey. 

Eight men shot respectable 95’s—C. R. 
Burkley and Clarence Mitchell of Massa- 
chusetts, W. F. Heintz, R. Marano of New 
York, C. Mortimer of Connecticut, Lou 
Delmonico of New Jersey, M. D. Roberts 
and Steele Roberts, also of Connecticut. 

The rest of us 134 skeet shooters shot 
at 100 targets each, broke more or less of 
them, and had a darn good time. 

Old Lordship, the St. Andrews of skeet, 
is a place where championships are won 
and where former champions are dragged 
down into the dust. Once in a while a 
champion keeps his crown on his head. 
But it doesn’t happen often. 


HE outstanding exception to this rule 

this year was Dr. R. G. Vance of 
Massachusetts, who retained the .410-gauge 
24-inch shell championship he won at the 
1934 Lordship Tournament. But he had 
a battle on his hands before he finally 
cinched it. Both Vance and Dr. C. W. 
Scranton finished in a medical tie at 91, 
and in the shoot-off that followed, Scran- 
ton had to be content with runner-up posi- 
tion, while Dave Sklar took 3rd with 90. 
Also, regardless of the Lordship jinx on 
champions, Mrs. R. G. Merriman of Ver- 
mont came through to win the Ladies’ 100- 
target event with a 92—one target less 
than she broke last year to win runner-up 
position against Mrs. Sidney R. Small of 


200 shooters burn up about 35,000 shells 



































Fa shot pellet or target frag- 
ment strikes your eye you 
may never shoot Skeet again! 
In the issue of 
s magazine you read :— 


previous 
} 


“In my opinion no man 
ought to venture on the 
Skeet field, or even be a 


close bystander where These 


Skeet is being shot, un- lenses 

less he has his eyes are 

protected by a pair mad ¢ 
¢ cleat 


of good shooting 
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positive eye- tinted glasses 
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heat rays. Fo. 


shooting we recom 
mend our ‘*Meyro 
cali” tinted glasses 


INTACTO 


specialize in * glasses 
: all sports—Golf, Fish 
ing, Shooting, Polo, Squash 
Hockey, Tennis, Baseball and 
Flying. 


For further information write 
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imCORPORATED 
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OPTICIAN NEW YORK _ est. 1875 
520 Fifth Avenue 26 E. 57th Street 
150 Broadway 1168 Madison Avenue 
255 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 
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WONDER SINGLEVER 
SKEET OUTFIT! 
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with this lightning fast 
Wonder Outfit. Cuts down target breakage. Great 
t safety. Automatic set--an exclusive feature 
Kuggedly built te throw hundreds of thousands of 
target Adapted to the best electrical timing de 
vices 
Leading Skeet clubs have selected this Wonder 
Skeet Outfit--Piping Rock, Hot Springs, Detroit 
Country Club, Camp Fire Club of America, Lord 
hip, and others. Join those who are enjoying more 


fun at Skeet by writing fo 
more details of this Wonder 
Outfit, (Lower priced out 
fits to meet all pocket 
ooks.) Remington Arms 
Co., Inc Bridgeport, Conn 


Remington, 





Foreign and Domestic 
GUN EXPERT 


GUNS MADE TO ORDER—finest quality re 
stocking and = cheeckering—stock setting— gun 
fitting, of 
« BOB JENKINSON 
mS ye experience 
55 West 42nd St. New York 
(Pormerly with Abercrombie & Pit 
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oseland (N. J.) Skeet Club team, 1935 winner of the Fiei.o & Stream Cup with 
182 x 500: L.tor., Frank R. Kelly, 99; Dr. C. ¥. 
) 


Scranton, 99; Frank G. Traeger. Jr.. 


96; C. L. Schweinler, 92; and (under the big top) Ed Garland, 96. This quintet on July 
th established a new world record for 5-man team scoring with 492 x 500 


Detroit, who unfortunately couldn't be 
present to defend her title this year. Mrs. 
kt. G. Vance of Massachusetts finished run- 
ner-up in the Ladies’ Championship with 


!an 87; and Miss Winnie Hanley of Con- 


| 





necticut took 3rd place with 81; then, just 
to show what she could do, Miss Hanley 
stepped into the big All-Bore Match the 
following day and cracked out a merry 93. 

In the Junior Championship 50-target 
vent, R. E. Rosien of Connecticut won 
vith a 45, Bob Shaughnessy of Massachu- 
setts clinched the runner-up position with 
a 44, and his brother Dick Shaughnessy 
rated 3rd place with a 43—a nice neck- 
and-neck race right up to the finish line. 

In the 28-gauge Championship 100-tar- 
ect event, Doug Nichols of New Jersey 
won with a 94 after a shoot-off with Henry 


tugzie Macone, Concord, Mass., Individual 
1!l-Bore Champion with 100 straight 








The Fito & Stream Cup—won in 1933 
by Waltham, in 1931 by Los Angeles-Santa 
Vonica, and this vear by Roseland 


3. Joy, Jr., runner-up, who broke the same 
score. And lid Garland of New Jersey won 
3rd place in the shoot-off with Clarence 
\itchell of Massachusetts after both had 
tied at 93. 

Now for the All-Bore 5-man Team 
Championship, of which the Lordship Cup 
presented by Fretp & StreEAM is emblema- 
tic. The Firtp & StreEAM trophy was first 
presented for competition in 1933, and in 
that year was won by the Waltham Gun 
Club. Last year, the Los Ang¢les-Santa 
Monica Skeet Club made a round trip of 
ahout 6000 miles, and by dint of darn good 
shooting carried the trophy back with them 
to the West Coast. Inasmuch as the donor 
of the Cup, Eltinge F. Warner, publisher 
of Frern & Stream, stipulated that the 
Cup shall always be shot for shoulder-to- 
shoulder, the cracl California team, un- 
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Jim Dimond, Jr., tied up in a foursome 
at 99 for 2nd place in the All-Bore Cham- 
pionship, shot to victory with 50 straight 


able to be present at Lordship this year, 
had to relinquish the trophy without a 
struggle. In the shoulder-to-shoulder com- 
petition at Lordship this year, the cup went 
to the Roseland Community Skeet Club 
with a total of 482 x 500, as a result of the 
combined 5-man scores of Scranton’s 99, 
Kelly’s 99, Traeger’s 96, Garland’s 96 and 
Schweinler’s 92. The Garrison finish this | 
fine team made was thrilling to behold— | 
for they were down eight targets at the 
end of the first frame. 

In the National Telegraphic Team | 
Championship, shot simultaneously, the 
Los Angeles-Santa Monica Skeet Club 
won Ist place with 487 x 500 with the fol- 
lowing individual scores: Bob Wilfong 
100, Majer Slater 99, Harry Fleischman 
99, K. T. Fay 96, Ray Stockburger 93. 

Tied up for second place, at 482, in the 
National Telegraphic Shoot were the 
Roseland Community Skeet Club and the 
Angeles-Mesa Skeet Club. The individual 
scoring of the Angeles-Mesa Club was: 
Ilseng 97, Bloomfield 97, Kost 97, Gillio 96 
and Forrest 95. 

In the shoot-off for runner-up position 
in the National Telegraphic 5-man Team 
Championship, the Roseland Club on July 





Dr. R. G. Vance, small-bore shark, kept 
his 1934 crown on his head and again won 
the .410-gauge short-shell event with 91 
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THREE THINGS 
CAN HAPPEN TO A 
TARGET 


. 


break @... 
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02 POWDER ZZ . . . ee 


Putt! BANG! A puff of black dust where the target 
was! That’s shooting . . . keep it up and you’re a 
champion. It takes the right gun, the right aim, and 
shells loaded with the right powder. Powder that reaches 
out there fast. Powder that’s smooth-burning enough 
to give the right pattern. 
That’s powder by du Pont ... the powder the 


champions shoot ... the powder that powders ’em! 






Chince 1802 


2 Ginn <= 


ats. v5. 9at.0FF 








E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Iac., Sporting Powder Division, Wilmington, Delaware 








Use a Pachmayr “White Line” Recoil Pad for shooting comfort. 
None equal regardless of price 
Skeet Style for Skeet shooting only. Regular Style for general use. 
3 colors—red, walnut, and black. $2.50 postpaid in U. S. A. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or money refunded. Write for Literature. 


Frank PacuMayr Co., Ine. 351 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
“Only the Best in Shooting Necessities” 














BOY, YOU PEOPLE 
SURE ARE LUCKY 





Writes Jack Murphy 
of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 





| PAY $2.70 
FOR 1 LB. OF 
EDGEWORTH 





AND FIGURE | 
AM GETTING 
MY MONEY’S 
WORTH, 











"There's body to Edgeworth,”’ continues Mr. 
Murphy’s letter. “You can drag and drag 
and drag some more and still have something 
left to smoke. Put a load of the average cheap 
tobacco in the pipe and take a half dozen 
puffs and there is nothing left but dust. 


“Last fall I was over in Detroit and pur- 


just $1. You people over the border don’t 
realize how lucky you are!” 


R. MURPHY is not the only 

one who feels Edgeworth is a 
bargain at the domestic price. Many 
find it actually costs Jess to smoke 
Edgeworth. They get more smoking 
hours per tin—and what is more, 
they are Edgeworth hours—which 
is the most fragrant, enjoyable thing 
ever said about pipe tobacco. Larus 
& Brother Co., Richmond, Va., 
Tobacconists since 1877. 


On your radio, tune in on WRVA, the Edgeworth 
Tobacco Station, 1110 Kilocycles. 


| shooters in the 
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4th hung up a new world team-record of 
492 x 500, winning the runner-up position 
against Angeles-Mesa with their shoot-off 
score of 481 x 500. In the world team- 
record established by Roseland we have 
the amazing picture of a squad finishing 
with three 99’s, a 98, and a 97. Scranton, 
Traeger and, Kelly scored the 99's, 
Schweinler the 98, and Garland the 97. 
There’s a mark to shoot at! 

Now for some personal side-lights on 


| the big shoot: 


One of the most heartening sights was 


| to see Augie Macone, that old war-horse 


of the early days of skeet, come back into 
his own and shoot the w ay he used to shoot. 


£% 


Mrs. R. G. Merriman, Montpelier, Vt., 
last year’s runner-up, won the Ladies’ 
Championship with 92 x 100 


Long ago (at least it seems long ago) 
Augie Macone was one of the top-notchers 
in skeet—one of the hottest irons in the 
fire. Then, for the last couple of years, 
he hasn’t seemed to be able to get any 
place in particular. However, class is class 
and always will be, and it wasn’t surpris- 


| ing to see him come through with a clean, 
| round century at the 7th Lordship. 


HERE were a number of astonishing 

upsets in the dope on the other side of 
the ledger. For instance, in a strange re- 
versal of form, both last year’s individual 
champ and runner-up fell down miserably, 
landing in the low 80's. However, that’s 
skeet—and the more one comes to know of 
skeet, the more one believes that this best- 


| of-all shotgun games is as fickle as Dame 
chased a pound humidor of Edgeworth for | 


Fortune herself. She crowns champions 


| one year, apparently for no other reason 


than to dash them down to the deepest em- 
barrassment the following year. The rule 


| of once-a-champion-always-a-champion 
| doesn’t apply to skeet 


; but sometimes they 
do come back, as was very thoroughly 
demonstrated by Augie Macone, who, by 
the way, is just about 3 inches taller than 
the big 12-gauge auto-loader he uses with 
such deadly precision on the skeet field. 

In analyzing the individual scores of 166 
shooters in the big Open-to-All-Bores 
Match, it is interesting to note that 24 
shooters, or 14.4 per cent, shot scores of 
96 or better; 48, or 29 per cent, finished 
Wi ith scores from 91 to 95 inclusive; 46, or 
27.7 per cent, scored from 86 to 90 inclu- 
sive; 26, or 15.6 per cent, scored from 81 
to 85 inclusive; and 22, or 13.3 per cent, 
scored 80 or less. 

The 24 shooters who finished in the AA 
division averaged 97.2 per cent. The 48 
A classification averaged 
92.7 per cent. The 46 who finished in class 


i B averaged 88.3 per cent. The 26 who made 


we SL 


Robert E. Rosien, New Haven, Conn., wig- 
ner of the Junior Championship, cracked 
45 x 50 in a close race 


class C averaged 82.9 per cent; while the 
22 class-D shooters averaged 74.7 per cent. 

These percentage figures show an inter- 
esting picture of the growing proficiency 
in tournament skeet shooting. For, among 
the 24 Winners in the AA division, the 48 
Contenders in class A, and the 46 class-B 
Up-Pretty-Closers, these three groups 
comprise 71.1 per cent of the total entry 
list. Also, 89 shooters, or 53.6 per cent, 
broke scores of 90 or better; and 100 
shooters, or 60 per cent, broke scores of 
88 or better—an average of at least 22 x 25 
per round. In other words, 3 out of every 
5 contestants in a big-time shoot like 
Lordship are capable of averaging 22 x 25 
or better—which is darn good shooting ! 

The foregoing gives one just a rough 
idea of the gradual increase in skill at 
tournament skeet. 

Or again, looking at it from the bottom 
rather than the top, even the class-D 
shooters in tournament skeet today are 
capable of averaging 75 per cent—and be- 
lieve me, it wasn’t so long ago that we 
thought this was pretty good shooting. 
Moreover, any one of these class-D shoot- 
ers going into the field today is probably 
a better shot than the great majority of 
so-called good field shots of fifteen years 
ago. Hence I am led to opine, that skeet 
is doing something for the gun-pointing 
skill of the shotgun clan. 

—B. N. 


These two stalwarts in the solar topees, 
John Chisnall, left, Roy C. Swan, right, 
did much to make the 7th Lordship a wow 


(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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OU need the performance of Western 

ammunition! With the success of your hunt 
depending largely on a single cartridge, your 
ammunition is the most important item of 
your trip. 


Most big game hunters prefer Western Luba- 
loy cartridges. Experience has proved the 
greater efiectiveness and accuracy of Lubaloy 
Soft Point or Open Point Expanding, Boat 
Tail or Flat base bullets, especially developed 
for certain types of game. 


Western Lubaloy Soft Point bullets for deer 
in the .30-'06, .30-30, .270 Winchester, .300 
Savage and other calibers — are designed to 
expand exactly right iat skinned animals 
... Write or mail the coupon for detailed infor- 
mation and the interesting folder, ‘It Doesn’t 
Pass the Buck” 





Name 
Address 


Post Office 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. I-22, East Alton, Illinois. 
Please leaflets and information as 

checked be 

Leaflet, “It Doesn’t Pass the Buck”’. 
DC Details of Western ammunition for (state 

kind of game 
OWinchester Rifles 0 Winchester Shotguns 
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Are You Big Enough for Your Gun? 


—and is your gun big enough for the load you shoot? 


F every beginner at this wing-shooting 
game could start with exactly the 
right gun, and have the benefit of ex- 
pert coaching, he could probably be 

a fairly decent shot months (maybe years) 
ahead of the usual schedule. I venture a 
guess that there isn’t more than one per- 
son in five hundred who begins his wing- 
shooting with the advantage of possessing 
a gun correctly proportioned to his weight, 
height, strength, and other characteristics. 
To help the average 
shooter arrive at the right 
gun, before he acquires 
the bad habits that can be 
induced by the wrong 


siderable proportion of his targets on the 
skeet field 

But it is a fact that certain men are 
born with lucky physical, mental, and 
optical combinations—and these are the 
ones who are the “natural-born” shots. 
Apparently, all these fellows need is to 
have the ice broken. Under proper train- 
ing these favored few frequently make 
whirlwind progress, fairly leaping over 
the usual obstacles, which, in their par- 


Good wing-shooting is a matter of balanced performance: Gun-weight 
should be proportionate to the shooter's own weight and strength, and 
proportionate also to the weight of shot-load handled 


ticular cases, apparently do not exist. 
Instead of calling these fortunate indi- 
viduals “natural-born” shots, it is prob- 
ably more accurate to say of them that 
they are born with a natural aptitude for 
wing-shooting. Usually (though not al- 
ways) they are endow ed with health, keen 
eyesight and steady nerves; and in addi- 
tion to this, they usually possess super- 
normal coordination of mental and physical 
factors which speeds them on their journey 
to the top tier of the 
crack wing-shots. 
However, regardless of 
their lucky mental and 
physical combinations, 





gun—such is the purpose 
of this article. 

To begin with—the 
principles underlying 
shooting at flying targets 
are simple. Of course, the 
shooter runs into a lot of 
unfamiliar difficulties the 
moment he steps into the 
upland field on winged 
game. But considering the 
basic principles of shoot- 
ing at flyi ing targets, wing- 
shooting is easy; so easy 
that the average gunner, 
starting from scratch, 
should (under proper 
coaching) become a rea- 
sonably skillful clay-target 
wing-shot within ninety 

















even these persons who 
are born with a natural 
flair for gun-handling on 
winged game can be re- 
tarded in their progress 
by the poor choice of a 
misfit gun. And by “mis- 
fit,” I don’t mean merely 
a poor fit as far as stock 
dimensions are concerned. 
Because misfits in upland 
guns occur just about as 
frequently because of ex- 
cess weight, bad balance 
and over-loading, as re- 
sult from that more com- 
monly recognized fault, 
poor stock-fit. 


- far as stock-fit is 
-& concerned, the fol- 





days—provided plenty of 


lowing standard stock 





practice is secured, first 
on the skeet field, and 
later with the hand-trap. 

Certain fortunate indi- 
viduals can become pretty 
good wing-shots in even 
less time. 

In this connection, it is 
a favorite saying among 
those who should know 
better, that there is no 
such thing as the “natural- 
born” wing-shot. With 
this theory I do not agree 
On the other hand, there 
is no such thing as the 
man who, without any 
training or _ instruction 
whatsoever, can pick up 
a shotgun and start kill- 
ing game regularly in the 




















specification will come 
pretty near fitting the 
average shooter: about 
14 inches of length from 
front trigger to butt-plate, 
about 2% inches of drop 
at heel, ly \% inches drop at 
comb, and from 1 to 2 
inches pitch down the 
muzzle, the latter varying 
slightly in proportion to 
the gun’s barrel length. 

But looking to the re- 
mainder of the gun, what 
should a man’s gun-weight 
be in relation to his own 
weight ? 

Every experienced 
wing-shot knows that 
certain finely ——— 








field, or breaking any con- 


euns belie their weight. 











YOU CAN BE 


COMFORTABLE 


AND DRY 


US: 


SNUGLACE 


This popular shoe has all 
the features of the favor- 
ite “US” Snugleg boot, ex- 
cept it carries a lacing 
closure in front at the top. 
It is made in 12-inch or 
16-inch lengths. It is net 
lined and built with shock- 
proof insole. Comes in 
men’s and boys’ sizes. 


YUGO HUNTING SHOE 


This ideal shoe is made 
with a genuine tanned elk 
top and super quality rub- 
ber bottom. The top is so 
treated that it does not be- 
come hard even with con- 
stant wetting and drying. 
Genuine crepe rubber out- 
sole with rolled edge. 
Comes in men’s and wo- 
men’s sizes. 


ROB ROY 


will last for years. 


Ask your sporting goods dealer to show 
you his line of “US” hunting and fishing 
Or write Department TAR, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. United 


equipment. 


States Rubber Products, Inc. 


Ask to see the “US” Duck Hunter’s Boot, 
which pulls on over leather shoes. 


United States Rubber Company 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


HUNTING BOOTS 


























This popular 15-inch 
waterproof hunting shoe 
has been standard equip- 
ment with many sports- 
men for years. The tire 
cord back stay prevents 
the back of this shoe from 
wrinkling and breaking out 
at the counter. This is a | 
vulcanized product and 
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ave handled 7-pound guns, for instance, 
that seemed to weigh no more than 6% 
pounds, or less. But in arriving at some 
proportion between the weight of a shoot- 
er’s gun, and the weight and strength of 
his own physique, let’s leave fine balance 
out of it and deal simply with flat avoir- 
dupois. Putting balance in an upland gun 
is one of the intangibles—an art all by 
itself. 

Through some years of observance of 
shooters, I have adopted what I regard as 
a balanced weight-ratio between the shoot- 
er and his upland gun. This ratio, not 





THs Department is an open forum on 
how to shoot. Shotguns, rifles, handguns 
and their ammunition are always interest- 
ing; how to use them, even more so. You 
may have an idea that will interest others 
around the world-wide circle of D 
STREAM readers. Or, if it is a question 
you would like answered, kindly enclose an 
addressed stamped envelope for reply. 











altogether arbitrarily selected, is 22 to 1— 
that is, 22 pounds of shooter (stripped 
weight) to each pound of gun-weight. 
Before applying this ratio to either ex- 
treme, maximum and minimum weight- 
limits should be established for the upland 
gun. In other words, there is a certain 
limit on the light side; and, of course, 
there is a limit on the heavy side, beyond 
which no upland shooter should ever go. 
As to maximum gun-weight, no man, 
regardless of his weight, height, or 
strength, should ever attempt to handle 
heavier than a 7'4-pound gun in upland 
shooting ; nor should any shooter select an 
upland gun weighing much less than 5%4 


| pounds—though in the case of the very 





| cellent 


young shooter, or of the woman shooter, 
I would make an exception. 


Having established these maximum- 
minimum limits, let us see how the ratio 
of 22 to 1 works out: 


The shooter who weighs 120 pounds, or 
less, should not (according to this ratio) 
attempt to handle an upland game-gun 
weighing more than 5% pounds. If the 
shooter weighs 132 pounds, or thereabouts, 
he could handle (according to the 22-to-1 
ratio) as much gun-weight as 6 pounds; 
the 154-pound man can negotiate a 7-pound 
gun; while a man weighing 165 or more 
can handle the maximum-weight upland 
gun of 7% pounds. 

This weight-ratio of 22 pounds of man 
for each pound of gun clearly shows why 
the 12-gauge auto-loader should never be 
considered an upland gun. Nevertheless, 
from hundreds of letters coming in to the 
Arms and Ammunition Department, many 
of them from users of auto-loaders, I see 
too many instances where shooters are 
struggling along, trying more or less 
hopelessly to accomplish fast upland-gun 
handling with the cumbersome 12-gauge 
automatic which, loaded, invariably weighs 
well over 8 pounds. 


N the case of the 16- and 20-gauge auto- 
loaders, however, here we find this ex- 
type of gun within reasonable 
weight-limits and well adapted to upland 
use. It is possible to get the 16-gauge auto- 
loader in about 7-pound weight, while the 
20-gauge usually weighs about 14 pound 
less. 

Of course, this ratio of 22 to 1 should 
never be applied as an absolutely hard- 
and-fast rule. Few rules can be so applied. 
Also, when I say that only the man weigh- 
ing 165 pounds or more is capable of 
handling skillfully the 714-pound gun in 
upland shooting, I mean that he should not 
attempt to handle a gun above that weight. 
In all probability he will do better work 
with a gun weighing maybe a pound less. 
I apply the ratio figures chiefly as a guide 
to the gunner in helping him avoid ex- 
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cessive gun-weight which will most cer- 
tainly handicap him in his progress toward 
crack wing-shooting. 

Outside the field of upland gunning, the 
ratio of a man’s weight to his gun-weight 
is a variable one. For this reason, I refer 
in this article only to the upland gun—the 
gun that must be carried miles in a day, 
frequently over rough going; not the skeet 
gun that is neither carried nor used un- 
expectedly on a surprise rise, nor the 
waterfowl gun that is seldom carried far 
or used without due warning. 

From another angle, all men are not 
proportionately strong in any set ratio to 
their weight. Fat, heavy men are occasion- 
ally soft and flabby. Light-w eight shooters 
are frequently strong and wiry, with 
strength and endurance well beyond the 
average proportion to weight. 

The ratio of 22 pounds of man-weight 
for each pound of gun-weight is really a 
guide to what not to do. Therefore, a man 
of any given weight should never select a 
gun of greater weight than that established 
by the ratio of 22 to 1—and in all proba- 
bility his shooting will be benefited by less 
gun-weight than the outside limit estab- 
lished by the 22-to-1 ratio. 





O much for the relationship between 

shooter and upland gun. Let us proceed 
now to a second relationship—the correct 
ratio between the gun’s weight and the 
load it is chambered to handle. 

In this respect, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the best average ratio of gun- 
weight to shot-load is 100 to 1; that is, 
100 ounces of gun-weight to 1 ounce oi 
shot-charge. 

This 100-to-1 ratio may not be quite 
ideal for world-wide application. But it’s 
pretty close. In those countries where 
heavy breech-pressures, high velocity, and 
heavy shot-loads are less of a fetish than 
here in America, this ratio can be shaded 
slightly ; gun-weight can be reduced a little 
below the 100-to-1 ratio with safety and 
comfort. But here in the United States, 
where so many feel that a relatively heavy 
charge of shot driven at high velocity is 
necessary to kill quail, woodcock, pheasant, 
doves and grouse—here the 100-to-1 ratio 
comes mighty close to being exactly right. 

Readers of this Department are already 
aware of your humble servant’s objection 
to the indiscriminate use of the “big-bump” 
loads in upland gunning. In at least 95 
per cent of our upland shooting these 
“long-range” loads are a handicap rather 
than an aid to the gunner. However, many 
do not agree with me; and as long as 
this opposite viewpoint persists, it is well 
to adhere to the ratio of 100 ounces of 
gun-weight per ounce of shot-load to be 
strictly on the side of safety against over- 
loading light guns. 

Working from this 100-to-1 ratio in an 
effort to help fit the shooter to his up- 
land gun, let’s see what develops: 

On the basis of 100 ounces of gun per 
ounce of shot-load, we see that the ounce 
load is most comfortably handled i in a gun 
weighing not less than 614 pounds; the 7%- 
ounce load calls for a gun-weight of 51% 
pounds; the 1%-ounce load calls for not 
less than 7 pounds of gun; the 144-ounce 
load calls for a gun weighing 734 pounds ; 
the 134-ounce load of shot calls for about 
83% pounds of gun-weight; the 1/4-ounce 
_ load requires 954 pounds; while the 
2-ounce shot-load, such as handled by the 
Ithaca 10-gauge Magnum, demands at 
least a 12%4-pound gun. 

Of course, the latter four shot-loads re- 
quire gun-weight considerably in excess of 
the 7!4-pound maximum already estab- 
lished for upland use. These latter four are 
waterfowl loads and there is no ballistic 
justification for the use of any such “big- 
bumpers” in the upland field. They simply 
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are not necessary. To use them in any gun 
weighing within the ideal limits for up- 
land shooting is simply to punish oneself 
unnecessarily. And the recoil does one’s 
shooting no good at all, believe me. 

The unfortunate part about the indis- 
riminate use of “big-bump” loads is the 
fact that these heavy shells are used widely 
by the very class of shooters who have no 
husiness using them. In this class are the 
beginners ; those who are most sensitive to 
recoil; yet who pathetically follow the 
long-range “rainbow” in the mistaken be- 
lief that heavy loads will somehow com- 
pensate for lack of skill in gun-pointing. 

Having already established 5!2 pounds 
as the minimum gun-weight for upland 
use, it follows that all shot-loads of 7% 
ounce or less can be handled quite com- 
fortably in the 544-pound gun. 

Let us show a concrete example as a 
evide to the shooter in selecting an upland 
gun correctly proportioned to his weight: 

Referring to the foregoing ratios, it is 
obvious that a person weighing 120 pounds 
or less should never try to use (in upland 
work) a gun of greater ballistic power 
or weight than the 5/3-pound 20-gauge. 

In conclusion, I would remind the 
shooter that good wing-shooting is essen- 
tially a matter of balanced performance. 
\ man’s gun-weight should be propor- 
tioned to his own weight and strength. 
\lso, gun-weight should be correctly pro- 
portic ned to the shot-load handled, so as 
to avoid punishment from recoil, with 
attendant flinch and jerky, apprehensive 
eun-pointing 

The ratios I have pre sented here are 
eeneral, rather than specific. There will be 
exceptions. Certain phlegmatic individuals 
an take more recoil than other shooters 
who are more highly strung. Certain light- 
veight, though strong and wiry, shooters 
will no doubt be able to do good work 
with gun-weight somewhat in excess of 
that established by these ratios. 

But in general | believe these ratios offer 
reliable guidance to the average upland 
sunner—and particularly to the beginner, 
who has not yet learned that the way to 
hit "em is—(1) to have an easy-handling 
gun that conserves the physical strength 
ne needs for quick and accurate gun- 
winting, and—(2) to have an easy-shoot- 
ng gun that does not jar the muscles nor 
jangle the nerves out of their coordinated 


SPOOVES. —PB. N. 


TESTING OUT THE .257 
REMINGTON-ROBERTS 


By Elmer Keith 


ECENTLY the Remington Arms 

Company chambered their Model 30-5 
rifle for the .257 Remington-Roberts car- 
tridge and brought out the cartridge in 
three bullet weights. This cartridge differs 
slightly in shape of shoulder and length 
of neck from the original .25 Roberts car- 
tridge designed by N. H. Roberts and 
F. J. Sage, assisted by A. O. Neidner and 
later by Griffin & Howe who made the 
experimental barrels. 

Ihe .257 Remineton-Roberts cartridge 

made by necking down the 7 mm. 
ase. The .257 is the groove diameter of 
the Remington barrel. This cartridge was 
designed primarily as a woodchuck and 
pest cartridge that would offer more kill- 
ing power, flatter trajectory and less wind 
drift than the Hornet .22. 

The Hornet cartridge is here to stay 
and is a very effective low-cost load of 
superb accuracy for pest shooting up to 
200 yards. Beyond this range the wind 
tends to drift the 45-grain bullet consider- 
ably. The Hornet is a fine cartridge on 
‘chucks and jack rabbits, but is too light 
lor coyote shooting, at the usual ranges. 
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Example of special ornamentation 
if at Winchester Model 21 fiels “un 






Y Styled to 
Suit Just You 


HATEVER your choice is . . . a long-range 12 gauge or a 

light 16 or 20 for upland gunning . . . an ornamental finish 
or strictly plain . . . your Winchester Model 21 Shotgun, in a stock 
grade or specially custom built, will give you the invaluable satisfac- 
tion of having exactly the gun you want. 

Handling superbly—it fits you so perfectly. Length, balance, boring, 
styling right for you. Distinctly superior in its beautiful lines. Struc- 
turally and mechanically the strongest, easiest opening, generally 
most improved, high grade popular style American double gun. Re- 
markably right because backed by nearly 70 years of Winchester 
world leadership in gunmaking. Most extensive range of selection 
and specification options. 

Your dealer will gladly supply full information. Or write for 
either Model 21 catalog or general Winchester Gun catalog to 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 5-C NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


Model 21 has no extension rib. Not tolerated in 
this modern, improved Winchester, built as a 
standard double gun should be. Remove the bar- 
rels and look at the barrel lug. You'll see that it 
consists of two halves dove-tailed and mechani- 
cally interlocked, each half integral with the 
barrel above it, forged right out of the same 
steel billet. That’s Winchester’s improvement 
on brazing. Many other advantares. 


WINCHESTER So. 
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Barrel recoils 
on slide 


Like the 


Famous 
eee Genuine 





The Browning shock 
= absorber accomplishes 
game result as celebrated 
““75"'"—it eases the shock 
for you— prolongs life 
of your gun— gives you 
greater speed and firing 
accuracy—greater shoot- 
ing comfort too! No 
flinching, spoiled aims, 
ruised shoulders or 
headaches. Easily ad- 
usted for light or heavy loads. 
his is only one of many re- 
markable features built into 
rowning Automatics by John 
M. Browning, world’s greatest 
firearms inventor. 
ade of finest, most durable 
materials, hand fitted and finish- 
by master gunsmiths, distin- 
guished by unsurpassed beauty 
and finish, Genuine Brownings 
are worthyof your lifelong pride. 


ree generations of gun building 
Browning experience have seodueed rigid 
a standards that account for Browning 


quality. 
Brownings are sold, only, direct to 
Authorized Browning Dealers at a 
saving which is pa on to you, 
making possible this unusual value 
and high quality at lower prices. 
Millions of Americans respect, ap- 
preciate and have confidence in the 
many Browning arms of various types 
used by them in the World War, such 
as the Browning Machine Guns, light 
and heavy, Browning Automatic 
Rifles and Browning Automatic 
Pistols, This record of dependable 
performance and the Browning rep- 
utation is behind every Browning 
Automatic Shotgun. 
sk your dealer for tull details on 
the Costing advantages and many 
exclusive Browning features found only in Genuine 


Z 
b 
a 
ao 


Browning Automatic Shotguns, such as double extrac- 
tors, improved safety, forged barrel guide ring, maga- 
zine cut-out, hollow ribs, etc. Your dealer is equipped 
with detailed catalog and full information, also write us. 





BROWNING ARMS CO., Dept. A-9, St. Louis, Mo 


Please send descriptive literature on Browning Auto- 
matic Shotguns. No obligation on my part. 


PDiendadebcnddedebesceucaseciccendacentan ee 
BONES coceccccccccesecccccscecssooecceses eccee 
Gs hecdssscccesesesie Sent. cccccee oeseee 





CUTTS 
COMPENSATOR 


helps establish new World’s Record 


Great credit is due each member of the Rose- 
land, N. J., 5-man skeet team for their remark- 
able shooting July 4, 1935 when they set a new 
world’s record of 492 x 500. Each gun Com- 
pensator equipped. Same team Great Eastern 
champions at Lordship, and 9 of 10 high-gun 
prizes in same meet won by Cutts-compensated 
guns. A compensated gun just as effective for 
all kinds of bird shooting. Get the illustrated 
folder sent free of charge. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West Street 





Middlefield, Conn. | 
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The .257 Remington-Roberts cartridge 
offers just about double the effective range 
of the Hornet .22 with double the killing 
power; or at least this is my impression 
after firing 300 shots on pests and target. 
I consider the .257 Remington-Roberts 
mostly a pest cartridge, though in the 
hands of a skilled rifle man it should perhaps 
give a good account of itself on deer and 
antelope up to 300 yds. Beyond that range 
I should not expect it to explode tissue as 
it does under that range, Owing to loss 
in velocity. However, penetration will be 
greater on meat beyond 300 yards than 
under that range, and if carefully placed 
“ahead of the belt” it should kill such 
game cleanly. As a coyote and eagle rifle, 
and for all smaller pests, it is right at 
home; and when shooting has to be done 
under all conditions of wind and weather, 
at ranges up to 400 or 500 yards, then the 
.257 will give a better account of itself than 
any smaller cartridge. What the .280 
Dubiel Magnum is to the big-game hunter 
for long-range shooting on coyote, sheep 
and goat, so the .257 Remington-Roberts 
will be to the pest hunter on ’chucks, jack 
rabbits, crows, hawks, eagles and coyote 
shooting. Also, it has the advantage (over 
the Hornet and other .22-caliber pest car- 
tridges) of being large enough to take 
deer, antelope and similar game in an 
emergency. I consider the .257 Remington- 
Roberts and the .280 Dubiel Magnum the 


‘two finest cartridges, for long-range shoot- 


ing on their respective classes of game, 
brought out in recent years. 

The .257 cartridge is loaded with an 
87-gr. bullet at 3350 ft. per second, a 
100-gr. bullet of 3050 ft. and a 117-gr. 
bullet at 2700 feet per second. The car- 
tridge can also be reloaded or handloaded 
with a great variety of .25-caliber bullets 
in weights from 60-gr. up to 117-gr. For 
fine long-range work the .257 Remington 
bullets will, I believe, give best results. 
I DID considerable test shooting , for 

groups at 200 to 500 yards range. In all 
tests the 87-gr. load showed larger groups 
than either the 100- or 117+gr. bullet loads. 
The 87-gr. cartridge would place three to 
four shots inside 2 to 2% inches at 200 
yds., then one or two strays would usually 
enlarge the group to 3% in., sometimes 
more. This load also showed a tendency to 
throw the first shot (from cold barrel) 
out of the normal group. After firing 100 
of this 87-gr. load at target and pests, 
I counted it out as far as I was concerned. 
I do like its velocity and flat trajectory, 
but much prefer the greater accuracy of 
the 100- and 117-gr. The twist of the 
rifling has much to do with the accuracy 
obtained with any weight of bullet, and I 
believe the twist is too quick for the 87-gr. 
bullet for best results in these Remington 
barrels. Mr. Roberts and Mr. Sage found 
that the latter’s rifle, with 13-inch twist, 
handled the 87-gr. bullet with greater 
accuracy. They also found that at least 
a 9-inch twist was required to keep the 
117-gr. bullet point on at 800 yds. My own 
Remington 30-S has a twist of around 
10 inches, as near as I was able to tell 
without casting a lead slug on my cleaning 
rod. It seems to handle both the 117- and 
100-gr. bullets very accurately up to 500 
yards, the greatest range I have tested at. 

3oth of these weight bullets shoot much 
smaller groups in my rifle, at all ranges, 
than the 87-gr. However, if a barrel were 
rifled especially for the 87-gr. it would 
no doubt perform much better than one 
rifled as a compromise for three different 
weight bullets. Early in my test work I 
developed a preference for the 100-gr. 
bullet. It shot several groups under 2 
inches at two hundred yards and none 
over 3 inches. The 117-gr. did about as 
well on paper; but, owing to its higher 
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The author with his .257 Remington 
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trajectory, did not work out as well on 
game, as I had to hold low for 100-yd. 
shooting when ’scope was set for 200 yds. 
With both the 100- and 87-gr. I held the 
cross wires on center and got results at 
all ranges up to 250 yards without chang- 
ing the ’scope. 

I can see but one fault in the ammuni- 
tion—the shape of the point of the bullet. 
This Remington open-point bullet is very 
certain in its expansion and very deadly 
on game, but is also very blunt and must 
lose velocity much faster than a similar- 
weight bullet would with sharp spitzer 
point. The bullets should, in my estima- 
tion, be given a long, sharp point, either 
in an expanding type or in a soft-nose type 
with hard wire center like the old Newton 
bullets. This could be done without loss of 
accuracy, would flatten the trajectory over 
long ranges, and would retain killing en- 
ergy much further than with the present 
blunt-nose form. I believe the 100-gr. 
bullet the very best for all game of the 
pest class. The 100- and 117-gr. bullets 
have a larger open point, or larger cavity, 
than the 87-gr. bullet and both seemed to 
tear up game like ’chucks and jacks to a 
much greater extent than the 87-gr. in 
spite of the latter’s higher velocity. 

The rifle, as it came to me, was the 
regular Remington 30-S rifle taken from 
stock, fitted with excellent stock, sling 
and detachable swivels, and Lyman 48 
rear and gold-bead front sight. The barrel 
is nearly if not exactly the same size as 
their barrel for the .30-06 cartridge. Cham- 
bering was very close, with no trace of 
fault of any kind. Cases extracted easily 
and no difficulty whatever evidenced in the 
functioning of either rifle or loads. 


FTER sighting in the rifle I bedded 

down in the sage just 240 yards from 
one corner of my alfalfa field where a num- 
ber of ’chucks were doing a nice job of 
mowing. I was using the 87-gr. bullet. My 
first shot went over a ’chuck with ’scope set 
for 200 yards. The next nine cartridges 
killed eight ’chucks, one shot evidently 
striking low as it threw the ’chuck up in the 
air; but he made his hole. All bullets went 
through and out of the ’chucks. On old, 
tough ones it tore a hole about 1% inches 
upon exit. Young ’chucks hit in the head 
were decapitated. For some unknown rea- 
son I would get an unaccountable miss 
from the first shot with this 87-gr. am- 
munition, when I knew I held perfectly 
from a prone position with sling. After the 
first shot the load handled good, though 
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not equal to the 100- and 117-gr. bullet 
loads. It did not blow old ’chucks to bits as 
did the 100- and 117-gr. loads, although 
with its higher velocity it would seem that 
it should have. Whether this was due to a 
thicker jacket, or because of the smaller 
cavity in the point, I do not know. 

While waiting for one old ’chuck to 
come out in my meadow, a goshawk made 
three dives for Mrs. Keith’s turkeys. 
Somehow they eluded him. He alighted on 
the corral fence and from prone position 
at 200 yards I saw him turn into a cloud 
of feathers. 


NE day I did considerable ‘chuck 

shooting facing a very high cliff on the 
Salmon River with the 117-gr. bullet. This 
day, shooting toward that towering cliff at 
ranges from 100 to 300 yards, the rifle 
seemed to shoot a full two minutes high. 
I killed 14 ‘chucks without getting out of 
one position and found it shot very stead- 
ily. But for some unknown reason seemed 
to shoot high about two minutes. Later I 
did some experimental firing on a fence- 
post near where I had lain when shooting 
the ‘chucks. Shooting in the opposite direc- 
tion, the rifle shot back to its normal zero, 
showing plainly that the high shooting 
was due to some phenomenon of light or 
air, probably refraction from the sun on 
that cliff which must be at least 1000 feet 
high. 

Another day, Donald Martin and I 
did considerable damage to the ’chuck 
—_ ution on his ranch with the 87-gr. 
bullet, shooting at ranges varying from 100 
to 300 yards. 

Part of the time we shot in a very 
strong wind and found that it would drift 
the 87-gr. bullet clear off a ’chuck sitting 
up on his hind legs at this range, even with 
its 3350 ft. seconds velocity. We both had 
misses that day with the 87-gr. bullet 
when we felt certain of a perfect hold 
when the rifle cracked. 

When using the 100-gr. and 117-gr. on 
‘chucks and jack rabbits I did not have a 
single unaccountable shot. Both weights 
seem to shoot very steadily. I killed 51 
‘chucks with the rifle and various loads, 
besides those Martin shot with it. While 
shooting ’chucks I had several chances 


at crows and had the pleasure of seeing | 


nine of them turn into clouds of feathers. 
Most were at ranges of 150 to 200 yards, 


often in a hard wind. One old bird I killed 


at full 300 yards. I also killed an even | 


dozen hawks, one or two at less than 100 


yards, and the remainder at various ranges | 


from 100 to 200 yards. 

All told, I believe I have given the .257 
Remington 30-S rifle and cartridge a very 
thorough work-out on pests, with enough 
test groups thrown in to prove it a very 
practical and useful rifle for vermin shoot- 
ing—the best for the purpose, to my no- 
tion, without getting into still larger cal- 
ibers. There is practically no recoil to the 
rifle at all. For shooting over 500 yards 
I do not consider the .257 Remington- 
Roberts in the class of heavier cartridges, 
but no one ng to shoot pests over that 
range anyway. I do consider it the finest 
of all .25-caliber cartridges, and one that 
will grow more popular with the years. 


“MIKE” WIND-GAUGE ON 
NEW G. & H. MOUNT 


HAVE always liked the Griffin & 

Howe double-lever hunting ‘scope 
mount on a_ big-game rifle where the 
‘scope is mounted high enough so that 
cither ’scope or iron sights can be used 
at option. But on the woodchuck and tar- 
get-shooting rifles, such as the Hornet 
.22, the new .257 Remington-Roberts and 
the small-bore Magnums, I have often 
wished for a lower (Continued on paye 53) 
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“)...a man can really 
fall in love with a 












S\) HAVE three Parkers—and I Jove them every 
) one. I got my first one thirty-two years ago. 
Only the deepening color of the rich walnut 
stock reveals its age. Its action is still as 







Prices range from 
882500 
for the 
PARKER A.-1 












| SPECIAI smooth as ever. It clicks shut with a ring like— well, 
(illustrated) like nothing else but the ring of another Parker click- 
0 i : 
to $6059 for th ing shut. The trigger pulls like the snapping of a 
Trojan, 


crisp leaf of lettuce. 
And how does it perform? Why, last fall out there 
in the duck blind I brought them al/ down but three. 
How did I happen to get the other two Parkers? | 
just couldn't resist them. One T saw sitting in the gun 
rack in a store. I picked it up just for fun, snapped it 
to my shoulder and it fitted me exactly. It nestled in 


a Parker, too 





my shoulder just like it had been made for me and me 
alone. Two minutes later it was mine. I’ve heard since 
that a lot of fellows have had the same experience in 
finding one that fits. 

Skeet was responsible for my third Parker. Saw a 
fellow break 50 straight with a Parker skeet gun. Next 
day I was down at the store being measured for mine. 
I had several specifications I wanted worked into my 
new gun. And when it came all custom built for me, I 
proudly put it in the rack beside the other two. Foolish 
to have three Parkers? Maybe! But they make me 
happy and happiness is priceless. 

Write for information. Parker Gun Works, Rem- 
ington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, 


806. v.9.pal.oth 
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Some of the Cracks Who Won at Camp Ritchie 


Eagle-eyed and steel-nerved, they bored a groove to the V-ring — and victory 


HE 14th Annual Championship 

Matches of the Eastern Small-Bore 

Rifle Association at Camp Ritchie, 

Maryland, July 3rd to 7th inclusive, 
were by far the most successful ever held. 
l‘ine weather prevailed for the five days 
of shooting; scores generally were excel- 
lent ; 406 shooters registered from 21 dif- 
ferent states and c ympetitors came from as 
far west as Texas. 

Much credit for the success of this im- 
portant shoot goes to Frank J. Kahrs, ex- 
ecutive officer of the Association. 

In the pistol matches, the record of 285 
over the National Match Pistol Course 
(set by William Stonesifer of the Los 
Angeles Police Force last fall in the 
N. R. A. Individual Championship) was 
bettered by Trooper W. M. Beckett of the 
West Virginia State Police with a score 
of 286. However, a new world-record had 
already been hung up by Charles Askins, 
Jr., at the Texas Police Pistol Matches at 
Austin, in June—a new record of 289 x 300 
over the National Match Course (than 
which there is none more difficult) with 
T. Samsoe, winner Eastern Individual. 4 93 at 50-yard slow-fire, a 98 at 25-yard The Junior Titlist—W., W. Edgar, winner 
Grand Aggregate and 200-yd Individual timed-fire, and a 98 at rapid-fire. Zowie! of the Eastern Junior Match 








E. R. Stacy, U. S. Coast Guard, winner of Norman Corey, winner of the Spencer T. G. Arnold, winner of the 50-yd Indi- 
the Long-Range Individual Match. Where’s your rifle, Norm? vidual—and boy oh boy, what a smile 





Here’s C. T. Dunn, who brought home C. F,. Ryder, winner of the Swiss Match Last but not least, here’s S. T. Moore, win- 
the bacon in the Palma Individual with 128 bull’s-eyes at 200 yards! ner of the 100-yard Individual 
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NEW GRIFFIN & HOWE MOUNT 
(Continued from page 53) 


mount, and also a mount fitted with a 
micrometer wind-gauge. 

For those riflemen who feel the same 
way about it, Griffin & Howe have adapted 
their standard mount to meet the new de- 
mand. The new G. & H. improved tele- 
scope sight mount has a micrometer wind- 
gauge graduated to minutes of angle. Also, 
the mount has an improved locking system 
concealed inside the sleeve of the base; 





G. & H.’scope mount with minute-of-angle 
micrometer wind-gauge 


and in addition to this it permits having | 





the telescope sight mounted down very | 
close to the receiver of the rifle, which is | 


always a great advantage to steady hold- 
ing. With a straight-tube telescope sight, 
either a Lyman No. 48 or Redfield receiver 
sight can be used interchangeably with the 
telescope sight and still have the latter 
mounted quite low. Or, it is possible to 


have the ’scope mounted extremely low by | 


removing the arm of the iron sight, which 
in the case of the Lyman No. 48 can be 
done in a few seconds. 

For the big-game shooter, the standard 
G. & H. mount with lock-screw wind- 
gauge is better. The’ micrometer wind- 
gauge in the big-game field might prove an 
infernal nuisance by getting out of adjust- 


ment due to careless handling over rough | 


trails. But for the woodchuck, vermin and 


target shooter, this new low mount with | 


micrometer wind-gauge is a pippin. 


YOUR KEEPER’S KEEPER 


| 


| 


NE of the neatest little auxiliary rifle- | 


gadgets I have seen in some time is 
the red rubber keeper made by G. Norman 


Albree of 110 Milk St., Boston, Mass. | 





This is simply a soft rubber “wedge” fitted 
with brass loops through which the top 
and bottom straps of the gun-sling are run. 
The designer has named it “Your Keep- 
er’s Keeper.” The name is a good one, for 
this is a keeper that does grip and hold. 


M 54 TARGET RIFLES 


HE long-expected has finally hap- 

pened. In a last-minute news flash, 
Winchester breaks the glad tidings that 
the Model 54 can now be bought in the 
form of a strictly target rifle, which can 
be taken out on the range the same day 
as purchased, without employing a battery 
of skilled wood-workers to restock and re- 
vamp said weapon into the semblance of a 
first-class bull’s-eye puncher. 

The new M 54 target rifles are avail- 
able in three models, says Winchester— 
as follows: 

The National Match model—standard- 

















No matter what gun 
you want 


In our Gun Room is the largest collection of sport- 
ing guns in the world. The men in charge know 
and love guns and shooting. 

Isn’t it the wisest plan to buy your gun where 
your choice is almost unlimited? 

Whether you require a domestic gun, or the 
finest produced by foreign gunsmiths, we can 
supply either. In our “used gun” section, you may 
find exactly the gun you want at a price that would 
doubly please you. 

Write to us. Tell us just what you need and let 
us make suggestions to you. 


Two outstanding guns: 


Francotte . .... . . $175-$550 
Sauer ...... . . $100-$525 


We carry in stock all standard American shotguns 
and the best of foreign makes 


ABERCROMBIE & FircH Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 


MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


Chicago Store: @ 


VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 33 SO. WABASH AVENUE 



































BINOCULARS & RIFLE SCOPES | 


Equipped with a Zeiss Binocular, you'll | 
spot your game more surely, And with the 
unerring aim of a Zeiss Rifle Scope you'll | 
make cleaner kills. | 
Why handicap yourself with ordinary 
binoculars or scopes when Zeiss offers such 
superior optical quality? 
Many models. At leading dealers. 
Write for Literature 
CARL ZEISS, Inc., 
Dept. TC, 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THE NEW 


“ZEISS” IKON CAMERAS 


It’s a FILSON! 


FORESTRY CLOTH |! 


























CRUISING COAT 
a”. 
it ay Ty 
‘A i ~, 7 
a ia 
LA & 
F 3 Hf | “Filson Clothes 
’ a for the 


Man Who Knows” 


Might As Well Have the Best 


efer this F 
er Filson garments 


‘orestry Cloth Cruising 
It is light- 


Sportsmen p 


Coat over all oth 


veight, cravenetted, wind-proof and water re 
sistant—an ideal all-weather coat. Styled for 
freedom of action. Plenty of pockets—th: 
whole back is a po ket. Price—S15, as illus- 
trated 


Send for Catalog of the 
complete FILSON line. 


(Filson: 


Qutdoor Clothes 


Second at Madison — Seattle, Wash. 
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weight M 54 barrel 24-inch length; fur- 
nished regularly in .30 Government '06 
calibre, but also on special order in any 
of the calibres for which the Model 54 is 
adapted without extra charge; weight of 
rifle complete, without sling, approxi- 
mately 834 pounds. 

The M 54 Target Model rifle—heavy- 
weight 24-inch barrel furnished standard 
in the following calibres: .22 Hornet, 





Right in time for Camp Perry,— 


used for troop trains and freight. The rail- 
road station for Perry is LaCarne, on the 
New York Central, about three miles 
distant. Army buses complete the circuit 
between the station and camp. 

The dates for these great matches har- 
monize very well with the shooters’ calen- 
dar. The first of the premier shooting 
events of the late summer is the Grand 
Ohio, 


American trap shoot at Vandalia, 








-here are Winchester’s new Model 54 Target Rifles 


National Match (top), Target Model and Sniper’s Match rifle 


250-3000 Savage, .257 Winchester-Rob- 
erts, .270 Winchester, 30 Government ‘06 
and 7 mm.; weight of rifle approximately 
10% pounds in 30 Government calibre 
without sling. 

The M 54 Sniper’s Match rifle—de- 
signed for long-range accuracy in such 
matches as the Wimbledon Cup, Spencer 
Match, Herrick Trophy and others open 
to any rifle; 26-inch extra-heavy barrel; 
weight about 1234 pounds in .30 Govern- 
ment calibre without) sling; furnished 
standard in 30 Government ’06 calibre; 
available in any other Model 54 calibre 
on special order at extra charge. 

The stock on all three rifles is the same 
and has the following standard dimen- 
sions, measured with sights set for shoot- 
ing at 200 yards: Length of pull, 13'4- 
inches; drop at comb, 13g inches; drop at 
heel, 11%, inches; pitch down, 3 inches; 
drop at center of bore .5 inch at comb and 
78 inch at heel; grip girth 544 inches; 
full beaver-tail fore-end 2%, inches wide; 
distance from center of trigger to end of 
grip, 3 inches; steel target butt-plate sim- 
ilar to that on the M 52. 

Each rifle is furnished with telescopic- 
sight bases, also target sights. The latter 
include a new Lyman rear known as the 
48 WJ and the Lyman 17 front with inter- 
changeable discs. 

It is interesting to note that Winchester 
also offers this new target stock separately 
to those riflemen who may wish it for their 
present Model 54. 


ON TO CAMP PERRY 
By Willis O. C. Ellis 


ET’S go to Camp Perry” is what 

thousands of shooters are saying 
today—for this fall, for the first time since 
1931, the great National Rifle and Pistol 
Matches will be held on thé most famous 
shooting grounds in the world at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. 

Camp Perry is located on the shore of 
Lake Erie twenty miles east of Toledo. 
A spur of the New York Central Railroad 
runs into camp, but this is usually only 


August 16 to 23; this is followed by the 
National Skeet Championship at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, August 25 to 31. And as a 
fitting climax to the year’s shooting ac- 
tivities, the Camp Perry National Matches 
will be held from September 1 to 19. All 
dates are inclusive. This shows that the 
“powers that be” are in perfect accord. 
The dates are not conflicting. A shooter 
may start in with the Grand American, 
go over to Cleveland and have a wonder- 
ful week at skeet, then finish with ap- 
proximately three weeks of rifle and pistol 
shooting at Camp Perry. This is exactly 
what — of shooters should do. 
The Camp Perry schedule will be di- 
vided into three periods: The Small Arms 
Firing School, where many paragons of 
the shooting game received their initial 
training, will be held from September 1 
to 6 inclusive; the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation Matches will run from September 


Ad Topperwein and his famous silhouette 
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The running-deer target 


7 to 13 inclusive; while the National Rifle 
and Pistol Matches will wind up the shoot 
and be held from September 14 to 19 in- 
clusive. The small-bore matches, of na- 
tional and international import ance, will < ‘ e: 
be held from September 7 to 15, inclusive. h 105 h h ds b 

In addition to the regular rifle-shooting at sometimes reacnes in t @ sna @, ut 
program, a variety of pistol and revolver 
matches are provided. Policemen will have 


a number of events and get much intensive | 
training on the police range. 
There will be plenty of shotgun-shoot- - 
ing for the scatter-gun enthusiasts. 
EER hunters will be particularly in- 


terested in the 100-yard running-deer W . 
shooting. There is always a crowd at the | Red Label Scotch hisky 
running-deer range which is open all day mm 
and every day with the possible exception 3 : ‘ 
of Stay, a 30°06 rifle. vom w still brings refreshing coolness 

you shoot a .30-'06 rifle, you will be 
issued free ammunition when you enter 
the event. It’s great sport. Don't miss it. 

The Small Arms Firing School is 
unique. Any American citizen may enroll. 








For a very good reason the English depend on Johnnie 





A Springfield rifle is loaned the shooter, Walker in sections of the world where it gets really hot. 
and ammunition and instruction are tur- . + . iz ° 
nished gratis. The rifleman is taken In Egypt, India, Sumatra...a long, tall drink of Johnnie 





through every phase of shooting—aiming, Walker Red Label is the answer to the hottest day. 
prone, off-hand, and rapid-fire work. The 2 


Cool and inviting... there’s nothing like it for refresh- 
ment. It ranks with the linen suit and the cork helmet of 
the tropics. 

Try Johnnie Walker Red Label, yourself, this evening 
after work. Settle down with a long, cool, frosty highball. 
| Sip it slowly and feel it refresh you. Take a tip from the 
| tropics these warm days. There’s no better whisky than 
| Scotch—and no better Scotch under the sun than Johnnie 


Walker. 









CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. Sole Distributors 





Shooting on the running-deer range 


shooter is also furnished a tent, cot, and BORN 1820. = 


hedding—in fact, everything but his trans- ° ‘ 
portation, clothes and board. Still going slong 

Mighty good meals may be had for $1.50 
per day or slightly less. 

“Commercial Row” is one of the most 
interesting places in camp. Here in a long 
row of mess halls, the leading firearms and 
ammunition makers, private gun makers, 
sight manufacturers, makers of reloading 
tools, manufacturers of spotting scopes 
and ’scope sights, and dealers in sporting 
goods and shooting accessories, display RED LABEL—EVERY DROP AGED 8 YEARS 
their wares to best advantage. Here you Blended and bottled in bond only inthe United Kingdom under government supervision. 
will see the latest in the shooting world. | 





This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in 
any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful 
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DEPEND UPON 


BALL-BAND 


FOR LONG WEAR 





The 
Oneida 


The ideal shoe for 
marshland or wet 
grass, for wet snow 
and mud. 15 inches 
high; all rubber, 
waterproof to the 
top; light, flexible, 
and comfortable. 
Special tough rub- 
bertop,long-wear- 
ing sole. Foot-form 
last allows ample room for warm wool socks. 
Full-cut gusset permits lacing over trousers. 


One of BALL-BAND’S most popular shoes. 





<r 


The 
Gameluck 


A light and com- 
fortable shoe that 
will withstand an 
amazing amount of 
punishment. The 
choice of experi- 
enced guides and 
hunters. The top 
is formed from 
one piece of best- 
quality, full-grain 
leather... the foot i is of a special quality 
tough and flexible black or tan rubber to 
keep the feet warm and dry... crepe rubber 
sole, or special molded sure-grip sole. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
OF THE NEW SPORTSMEN’S FOLDER 


You will be interested in this new 
illustrated folder. It will give you 
full information about the special 
features found in BALL-BAND 
boots and shoes for fishermen 
and hunters—the footwear with 
the famous Red Ball trade-mark 
that is your assurance of the most 
dependable wearing qualities. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
490 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 





Look for Mark of 
the Better 
Red Ball Footwear 











BALL-BAND 


Rubber Footwear 
Canvas Sport Shoes—Woolen Footwear 


Leather Hunting Shoes 
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The exhibits on “Commercial Row” are 
open every day and evening except Sun- 
day, when most of the show rooms are 
closed. 

Camp Perry also provides first-class 
social diversion. There is good music 
played by several military bands; there 
is dancing of evenings at the clubhouse; 
several near-by summer resorts provide 
additional amusement. There is a fine 
bathing beach in front of the clubhouse, 
and many 
weather. 

On clear days, the million-dollar Perry 
monument, twelve miles distant, is plainly 
visible from the lake front—an imposing 
marble shaft rising out of the deep blue 
waters of old Erie at Put-in-Bay harbor. 
You should be sure to visit this historic 
monument sometime during your visit to 
the National Matches. 

If you do not like to live in a tent, 
occasionally one is fortunate enough to 
secure rooms at the clubhouse (you pay 
for a room, only a tent is furnished gratis ) 
but reservation must usually be made 
early for these. When a man and his fam- 
ily visit the big shoot, the wife and chil- 
dren are provided excellent quarters at 
the “Squaw Camp,” for which I believe a 
small charge is made. Many visitors go 
to Port Clinton (six miles distant) and 
stay at the hotel. But when the hotel is 
filled to overflowing, lodging can usually 
be secured at private homes that are reg- 
istered with the hotel. This insures your 
getting a good place to stay. 

Camp Perry always draws a large cos- 
mopolitan crowd. In 1931 more than five 
thousand competitors took part in the 
National Rifle and Pistol Matches. As the 
matches have not been held since then, 
probably not less than six thousand per- 
sons will attend this summer. 

Such items as soap, tooth-paste, candles, 
camera films, flashlights and batteries, and 
souvenirs, may be secured from the Post 
Exchange located in the center of camp. 

Be sure to go prepared for wet weather. 
You never can tell. When it rains at Camp 
Perry it pours. So don’t forget raincoat 
and overshoes, and rubber boots will not 
be out of place. 

Also take extra clothing. Be prepared 
for the sudden cold snap that is likely 
to drop in on the Lake Erie region in mid- 
September. 

But above everything else, be sure to 
go to Perry this summer. Then and not 
until then will you understand what a trip 
to Camp Perry means; and why, after a 
shooter goes once, he keeps on going year 
after year. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
FEW KNOW THEIR RIFLES AS HE DOES 


I want to argue about that statement of yours 
in reply to my letter (published in the Questions 
and Answers in July) that a man would be better 
off using only one load in his rifle. 

I didn’t mean that a man should use all the 
loads mentioned in my letter; L said he had a 
choice of these loads, However, there is no 
reason that 1 can see why he should not use 
them all if he feels so inclined—provided he 
has the proper knowledge of his rifle and has 
worked out a ballistic table of angles of ele- 
vation for it. Of course, if he is the sort of 
hombre that figures that “they sighted her in 
at the factory’ and never touches his rifle ex- 
cept for the few days during deer season, then 
you are unquestionably correct. But if he is 
a rifleman, not just a hunter—if he has a knowl- 
edge of those features of rifle shooting that 
make the game so fascinating——he will be able 
to set his sights and strike the point of aim 
no matter which load he is using. 

My .30-06 is sighted to strike at point of 
aim with the 220-grain bullet at 200 yards. 
With the same sig sht- setting the 150-grain bullet 
will strike a half-inch high, and the 110-grain 
bullet 1l-inch low at the same range. At 100 
yards, with the rifle sighted for 200, the 180 
grain will strike 2-inches high, the 150 grain 
1- inch high and the 110-grain about 1-inch high. 
In other words, the variation in point of 1m- 
pact will be about three inches for all three 
loads at both 100 and 200 yards. 


take to the water during hot. 


The above three loads are the ones I use 
in my rifle. If I am going after ’chucks with 
the 110-grain load, I put on the minutes of 
angle necessary to strike the point of aim at 
200 yards and know that it will strike a trifle 
over an inch high at 100 yards, and that’s that. 
Having zeroed my rifle at 15 yards, I know the 
minutes of angle necessary to put on for any 
load I may want to use, having worked out a 
table for my rifle and proved it by actual tests. 

In my rifle, for the 200-yard range, the 110- 
grain load requires 3 minutes of angle; the 150- 
grain load requires 4 minutes of angle; and 
the 180-grain load requires 5 minutes of angle. 
Easy to remember, and it takes the guesswork 
out of rifle shooting. The only element of guess- 
work is in estimating the range, and that’s 
plenty—sometimes. 

M. Stanrorp SPprRowLes. 


Ans.—Guess I'll have to chalk you up a 
bullseye. But how many hunters know their 
rifle, cartridge ballistics and minutes of angle as 
you do? I still feel the average will do better 
work on the whole by sticking to a _ single 
cartridge in the .30-06, such a cartridge as the 
180-grain all-purpose load. 

SHootine Eprtor. 


.38 SPECIAL EXTREME RANGE 


Will you kindly tell me the extreme range of 
the .38 Special cartridge shot from a 5-inch bar- 
rel; also, which is the more accurate, the mid- 
range cartridge or the full load? 

Artuur V. LEonarp. 


Ans.—I am not sure whether you mean the 
extreme range that the 5-inch barrel will carry 
the bullet, or the maximum effective range. How- 
ever, accepting your own phraseology, you will 
be interested in the following letter from Merton 
A. Robinson, Ballistic Engineer of the Winchester 
Repe ating Arms Company, who writes: 

‘The .38 Special service cartridge loaded with 
158-grain round-nose bullet will carry approxi- 
mately 1800 yards when the barrel is elevated 25 
to 30 degrees. When fired in a vacuum, the maxi- 
mum range would be obtained with a 45-degree 
angle, but under actual conditions no increase in 
range is obtained at angles above 30 degrees. 

‘The maximum range of the .38 Special mid- 
range Super-Speed type of bullet is estimated at 
1 200 yards, 

“Up to 50 yards, the mid-range cartridge which 
we now load to instrumental velocity of 750 ft. 
seconds will out-shoot the full service load. The 
accepted measurements at this range for the best 
ammunition should not be over 2.0 inches to 2.25 
inches when measured from center of extreme 
shots. The service cartridge with 158-grain round- 
nose bullet under the same conditions will show 
groups in the neighborhood of 3.0 inches. It is 
very probable that at extreme ranges the round- 
nose buliet will show to advantage. 

SuoorinG Epiror. 


COPPER-WIRE BANDAGE 


I was very much interested in your Gun Band- 
age article. I immediately wr apped a gun barrel 
with. soft copper wire-—also another with a cloth 
bandage. The wire seemed better in every way. 
Kindly tell me what you think of it. 

If the weight of the copper wire at the muzzle 
would be detrimental to one’s shooting, how do 
you account for the improvement that usually 
follows the installation of one of the standard 
muzzle devices? I feel that the added weight 
gives more accurate control at pulling the trigger. 

Dr. Howarn T. Stewart. 


Ans.—Thanks for the suggestion. Maybe the 
copper wire wound around the muzzle would be 
better than the light cloth bandage. Whether the 
added weight at the muzzle would be detrimental 
or advantageous, I am inclined to think depends 
pretty much on the shooter and the way his gun 
balances in his hands. As I pointed out in the 
Muzzle Bandage article, the added weight at the 
muzzle is an advantage in skeet shooting, because 
here one is shooting at a falling target and the 
muzzle-heavy gun offers an obvious advantage. 
However, in the game field, I am rather of the 
opinion that the extra weight at the muzzle 
might not be so good, inasmuch as here one is 
shooting at a rising target. Nevertheless, I myself 
abhor a really muzzle- slight gun; always prefer 
a bit of extra weight at the muzzle, which I usu- 
ally obtain by boring out the stock at the butt. 
My guns are never “definitely muzzle-heavy, but 
I try to get just enough weight forward to keep 
the muzzle from having that “light feel’? which 
always makes a gun feel rather out of control. 

SuootinG Epitor. 


IT DOESN’T WORK FOR HIM 


I tried out your scheme of wrapping a black 
piece of leather around the muzzle of a .410- 
gauge gun and, unless there is something unusual 
about my eyes, will say that I didn’t think much 
of this contraption, except for straight-away 
hand-trap snap shooting. 

fired 25 shells, 12 with the attachment and 
13 without. I missed all 12 shots with the attach- 
ment and broke all 13 without the attachment 
which, as far as I am conceryed, satisfies me 
that in my particular case this sort of rigging 
does no particular goo 
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I think if you figure out the angle which th« 
width of this wrapping subtends at the point that 
the eye rests on the stock, and then in turn de- 
termine the line subtended by this angle at say 
20 yards, you will find that this knob at the end 
of the barrel very nearly covers the amount of 
distance that you would naturally lead a bird, 
and this, of course, can cause failure to take 
proper leads, 


W. F. ScHInbier. 


Ans.—Glad to have your viewpoint. Usually 
we profit most from intelligent dissenting opinion. 
Your letter leads me to believe that you are very 
much of an aimer, probably aiming your shot- | 
gun very carefully from breech to muzzle. This 
is a style of shooting I did not take into consid- 
eration at the time I developed the Muzzle 
tandage idea. I myself am not aware of the | 
breech of my gun at all, and am only slightly 
aware of the muzzle, in shooting. My particular 
system is gun-pointing rather than aiming. This 
is not to say that your particular system is not 
the best for you. No doubt it is. But it just goes 
to show that one man’s shooting habits cannot 
be used as a basis for general application of any 
suggested rule. For the shooter who carefully | 
aims his gun from breech to muzzle, I believe 
the Muzzle Bandage will probably hinder rather 
than help. 





SnHootine Eptror. 


CERTAINLY WORTH TRYING ANYHOW 


I read with interest your article in the July 
mane of Frecp & StrEAM on the Muzzle Band- 
ge and believe you have hit upon something 
which will be really helpful in improving one’s 
shooting. 

It seems to me, however, that the Bandage you 
have suggested is rather awkward and quite too 
bulky to stay put. I have an idea that if you 
will use mechanics’ or electricians’ tape and build 
up by wrapping to the desired thickness, it will 
he much more substantial and you will not be 
troubled with a lot of strings and clamps in 
fastening, as the end of the tape can be carried 
under the last wrapping and drawn tight enough 
to hold throughout an entire hunting season. And 
since the tape will be waterproof, it will not inter- 
fere with shooting in case of duck shooting, or 
if you were suddenly caught in a shower which 
would naturally saturate the cloth bandage. 

C. M. Smirtn. 


, 

Ans.—I am delighted not only at the interest 
you and other readers are showing in the Muzzle 
tandage, but also the way you are working with 
it in trying to apply it to your individual shoot- 
ing habits. 

With reference to using electricians’ tape, this 
may be a good idea, but I don’t think I would 
consider leaving it on the gun for too long a 
time. One can never be sure of the chemical 
content of such bandage material which might 
very well be of such character as to cause cor- 
rosion on the barrel surface. 

Snootine Eprror. 


RIFLE ’SCOPE UNSPORTING, HE FEELS 


I always | enjoy your columns and also read 
your story “Elk of the Thorofare” and thought 
it was swell. In that article you relate your 
experience with the telescope in shooting big | 
game. A telescope may be all well and good to use 
out there in open range, but when a fellow uses 
1 telescope in the wooded areas of Canada and 
the United States, 1 wouldn't call him a hunter, 
fhe trouble with a lot of fellows today is that 
they depend too much on the rifle plus the scope. 
fo me a hunter is one who can successfully 
stalk his game at somewhere around 100 yards 
r less—not including open range. Any man can 
so out hunting with a high-powered ‘scope, spot 
his game at maybe 200 or 300 yards, and get it. 
But would you call this hunting? I do not. 

Maybe the invention of the telescope rifle- 
sight is progress, but I don’t think it gives 
game a chance, because of the extreme range 
at which game can be shot with the telescope- 
sighted rifle. Why not be a better sport (and a 
better hunter) and hunt without a ’scope, using 
the wonderful peep sights that the Lyman people 
put out, or even the plain open sig hts? 

ALBERT VIOLENTE. 


Ans.—I believe I can sympathize with your 
viewpoint without being in agreement with you, 
You are right to this extent, that the telescope- 
sighted rifle is really a shooting machine; and 
once a man pulls down on game within reason- | 
able range, provided he knows rifle and ‘scope, 
there should be little chance of the game being 
missed or escaping wounded. 

I disagree with your viewpoint in this respect, 
that not all men have eyesight good enough to | 
use in game-shooting with iron sights. Also, in 
the | early morning, or evening, when the use 
of iron sights would be practically impossible, 
a good ’scope of low magnifying power and good | 
‘ight-gathering quality aids materially in seeing 
what you are shooting at. In this way it some- 
times prevents the shooting of does—or even 
other hunters. 

I also vote for the rifle telescope from the 
humane standpoint. Instead of shooting at the 
center, or brown, of an animal, one can definitely 
pick out the exact spot where he knows his | 
bullet should hit to insure a quick clean kill. 
lf for this reason only, I strongly favor the 












With the Binocular 

(below) you can 

locate your game 

in the distance. a 

iy Ape Shand ? 
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ECAUSE of today’s short bag lim- 
B its, you want to be sure you know 
what you’re shooting at. To get only 
prize heads, use these two Bausch & 
Lomb instruments. Rove the country 
with the binocular, to locate your 
game. Then, even from a great dis- 
With the 20-power tance, with the Hand Telescope you 


Hand Tele P 
can study rea can study the specimen carefully, all 


as to size, conforma- 


tion, etc. features of head, antlers and body re- 


vealed clearly. @ Both instruments 
will increase the pleasure of your 
other outdoor sports, too. @ Send for 
40-page de Luxe catalog, 6c in stamps. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL COMPANY 


166 LOMB PARK, ROCHESTER,N.Y. 





GLU TELS 


TARGET GRADE 


.22 Single Shot 


Complete for $17-59 
With new No. 4 Micro-click peep sight 


| you want the greatest value in the world of is precision-rifled and chambered for .22 long rifle only. 
.22’s .. . see the new Mossberg Model : This ‘Special custom-type, genuine American walnut stock with 
rifle is complete—no extra equipment to ay Every cheek piece and long beavertail forearm. Corrugated steel 
detail designed to insure high accuracy. You Will Goon bond tee ee eee tiie ta Wettht ete Toes 

Bne¢ e high accuracy. rou Wi Gold’’ bead flat top post. Length 441% in. Weight 8% Ibs. ; 
better your best scores with this sweet rifle. The with scope 9% Ibs. Receiver drilled and tapped for No. 6 
extra long and heavy barrel (26 in. Magnetie-test steel) scope mount. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 


MOSSBERG 
4X Scope *7-5° 


Complete with 
Mount and Eye-Cup! 


Better your scores with this amazing new telescopic sight. Fits most all small-bore rifles. 
Mounted with 2 serews; no cuts. Removed without tools, One-half minute micrometer adjust- 


ments located forward. Length 15% in. Lens % in. diam. 4-power. Cross-hair reticule. 
Fully guaranteed. Send for complete folder on other new numbers. 


0. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC., 329 Greene St., New Haven, Conn. 














THE_LATEST 





U. S. battleships carry Lefevers for sailors to hunt with in 
foreign countries. The Navy wants guns, for sport and war, 
which give the best service. Singles and doubles $17.20 and up. 6c stamp 
for catalog. Other Lefevers $17.20 to $43.20 


Lefever Arms Company, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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sin “Skeet-er.”” winner of 
World Records, State and 
aM Club Championships. Built to in- 
CH dividual measurements at no extra 
charge. Miller single trigger extra. 
Iver Johnson guns aresmade with Plain Extrac- 
tor or Automatic Ejector, different barrel lengths 
and all popular gauges. Barrel and lug forged in one. 
You can’t “lose out” with an Iver Johnson. 
Send for complete Firearms Catalog 48A. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


39 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
108 W. Lake St. 731 Market St. 












MONTREAL 


NEW YORK 
Coristine Bidg. 


85 Chambers St. 
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WEE WEAVER SPECIAL 
Model 3-29S Scope 


itures never before available in a scope at any price. Internal adjustment 
minute clicks, Achromatic-lens system 





r both windage and elevation with 14- 
sures best definition and most light 


COMPLETE $] 1.70 
Standard Wee Weaver Scope, 
Model 3-29 $7.70 


CURATE.—for the finest target grt 


R. WEAVER CO., Dep 


w. 2 
Paso, Texas Campbell " Franklin Sts. 


















230/06, .35 Whelen or .400 


Get a Springfield 


and Realize a Fine Rifle’s Advantages 


WN the thoroughly fine rifle that you have been wanting. Open up that partner- Petcare Ser yt 

ship you have dreamed about you and such a rifle. A rifle selected as the best ber of fine restyled riftes ready for 
that money can buy, power to suit your game, Styled and ornamented according to use. We sell best telescope sights 
your own idea Acti and barrel genuine improved NEW Government Springfield nd ower, micrometer mount, 

ie. Caliber .30 Govt. '06, .35 Whelen or .400 Whelen, Star-gauged barrel, 20, 22, Write for prices 
“4 in. G. & H. stock, made to your exact specifications. Fitted with sights especially GRIFFIN& HOWE, Inc. 
for you, Finish whatever you specify from plain to de luxe, all ornamenting by Best Custom Gunsmithing 
G. & H. master craftsmen, . And costing you LESS than you might pay else- 202-F East 44th St 
where for an inferior rifle, New York City 


Hensoldt or Zeiss ‘scope 
sight with G. & H. quick 
detachable mount. 









lilt for You by GRIFFIN & HOWE 








Ithaca's range from the little .410 to the big Magnum 10 bore. 

Single and double trap guns, from $39.75 to $900.00. New 

catalog with gun, dog and hunting information, 9¢ in stamps. 
‘Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.” 


SxeeTGun 
ithaca Gun Company, Box 11, Ithaca, New York 
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use of the telescope rifle-sight in big-game hunting. 
Parallel with your own viewpoint, I agree 
that the day of the “hunter” probably passed 
when the breech-loading cartridge rifle came 
into existence. The old-time hunter with his 
muzzle-loader had to stalk game carefully and 
make very sure of his range before firing. 
Be allistically he was limited, and had to mak 
up for the shortcoming of his shooting equip- 
ment with extra hunting and stalking skill. But, 
of course, in the muzzle-loading days game was 
plentiful and wasn’t so easily spooked. Today, 
game is relatively scarce ‘ond mighty wild; it 1s 
more difficult to get within short-range shooting 
distance, and unnecessary with our modern rifles. 
think you will readily change your opinion 
once you start using a_ telescope-sighted rifle. 
And you are certain to discover, that even with 
the telescope, careless shooting won't bring home 

the game. 

SHooTinG Epitor. 


GETTING A NEW BARREL 


I would like your opinion on an old Marlin 
32- 40 single- shot Ballard action that I have. This 
gun is in excellent shape, the action is very tight, 
aa I feel that the gun can be made into a hunt- 
ing weapon. Would it be practical to reline the 
barrel for the .22 Hornet, > should I get a new 
barrel for the gun? 

I am also considering having it lined for the 
.22 long rifle cartridge, so as to keep the weight 
the gun now is. 

Can you tell me approximately the cost of 
either of these alterations and recommend some- 
one who can reline the barrel and change the 
firing pin and extractor? 

LAWRENCE LUDEMAN. 


Ans.—In changing over your single-shot Bal- 
lard action to the .22 Hornet, | recommend that 
you consider nothing but a new barrel. Relining 
a barrel for a cartridge like the .22 Hornet is 
simply out of the question. In the first place, it 
would be necessary to put a collar around the 
breech to take care of the pressure, and even 
then the pressure is too great for a liner to stand 
up under it successfully. In my opinion, it would 
prove a botchy job, would cost just as much as 
a new barrel and you wouldn't have anything for 

uur money when you finished. 

“| suggest putting on a No. 3 Winchester bar- 
rel, and get nothing but the nickel-steel barrel. 
rhe 22 Hornet is a high-pressure cartridge and 
soft stecl should not be considered. 

I} am not much in favor of relining barrels, I 
know it is done here and there in the case of 
the .22 rimftire, but even here 1 think a new 

barrel is much to be preferred. - i rate, a 
far as I know there is very little, any, saving 
of money, as the charge for a vdlinine job is 
usually about the same as a new barrel would cost. 

sugwest you send the rifle in to the Winches- 

ter factory and have them put on the No, 3 
nickel-steel barrel. 

Suootine Epiror. 


LEFT-TURNING CYLINDER 


In the Questions and Answers in the May 
issue of Fietp & Stream, there appeared undet 
the heading, “It is the Model 1889,” an inquiry 
from Joseph F. Murphy relative to the left- 
turning cylinder revolver and its merits as com- 
pared with guns having cylinders turning to- 
ward the right. 

The dutoue of the original left-turning cyl- 
inder arm was not due to the impact of dischar 
of ammunition, but was based on the laws of 
mechanics, The pressure of the hand or pawl 
on the right side of the cylinder, in rotating 
the cylinder from right toward the left, had 
a tendency, in time, to force the forward end 
of the cylinder crane away from the frame of 
the revolver. This would not appear in a new 
gun; but after a gun had been knocked around 
and subjected to hard usage for some time, a 
slight play would be noticeable. Apparently this 
difficulty was discovered by the Colt people 
shortly after their Navy and Army models came 
out, as their next development was their New 
Pocket Model .32 calibre, and this arm was pri 
vided with a cylinder revolving from left to- 
ward the right. In this arm, and the later and 
modern Colt revolvers, the pressure of the 
hand or pawl on the left side of the cylinder, 
in rotating the cylinder from left toward the 
right, has a tendency to hold the forward en 
of the cylinder crane tightly against the re- 
volver frame. 

Messrs. Smith & Wesson still retain a_cyl- 
inder that revolves from right toward the lett; 
but they have overcome the difficulty of their 
first models by providing a “front-lock” at 
the forward end of the ejector rod. Thus the 
cylinde r and crane are locked in position at both 
rear and forward ends and are held securely 
in place. It can safely be said, therefore, that 
in the modern revolvers, the turning of the 
cylinder to the right or left in no way affects 
the accuracy of the arm. 


Lirut. Wa. E. Moore. 








Ans.—I take pleasure in acknowledging with 
thanks your clear definition of the mechanical 
principle involved in the right- -turning cylinder, 
as distinguished from the left-turning cylinder. 

SuootinGc Eprror. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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Field & 
MESKIN BLUES 
(Continued from page 13) 


enough, it is the domestic animals which 
are responsible for their decrease almost 
everywhere and their extinction in many 
localities. Nature intended the blues to find 
most of their cover in brush and weeds and 
tall grass—in other words, the vegetation 
that is the food of sheep and cattle. The 
cover on their natural range, then, is not 
permanent like the clumps of cactus and 
mesquite thickets where the Gambels 
range. After a dry year, when the cattle 
eat ‘everything off, the adult blues fall easy 
prey to Cooper’s and sharp-shinned haw ks, 
and their nests are robbed by crows, coy- 
otes, skunks, and rats. A succession of dry 
years means they are practically exter- 
minated except in the areas where per- 
manent cover exists. 

A pasture in Texas is a case in point. 
When I first went there, only a few cattle 
ran on it. Cover was good, and as a con- 
sequence it furnished the best blue- quail 
hunting in the Big Bend. After a couple of 
years, the owner sold his cattle and over- 
stocked the pasture with sheep. At the 
opening of the next season I did not find a 
quail or even a track. The only signs of 
the birds I did find were some powder-blue 
feathers and a few broken-up nests. 

Nearly all of _ Big Bend country once 
contained quail, but now it is overgrazed 
and the birds are rare. The same applies 
to large portions of Arizona and New 
Mexico, and about the only places one can 
be sure of good hunting year in and year 
out are where permanent cover exists. It 
is the misfortune of the birds that most 
of their natural rangein the United States 
is in that unhappy area called the public 
domain, where there is no regulation of 
grazing and sheep and cattle pick off the 
vegetation like so many locusts. 

The life cycle of the Mexican blue is 
much the same as that of the Gambel. The 
first young come on in May or June in 
families of from twelve to twenty-four, and 
often, but not always, a pair of birds will 
nest twice in a season. If anything happens 
to the first nest, the birds will always try 
it again. By September the young are al- 
most grown, and shortly after that coveys 
begin to come together. 


AMBELS gather in large packs, but 

the blues seem to have even a stronger 
gregarious instinct. By late winter and 
early spring they come together by the 
thousands. Several times in Texas I have 
seen packs that would occupy an acre or 
more of ground with three or four birds 
to the square foot. Once in Chihuahua in 
March or April I came across a pack that 
covered at least five acres and made a 
moving, murmuring blanket of gray-blue 
almost unbelievable in extent. 

Unlike many hunters, I have consider- 
able curiosity about the conduct of game 
out of season, and many times when prowl- 
ing through springtime deserts I have seen 
the blue cocks engaged i in fierce battles over 
the heart and hand of some coy hen. Sev- 
eral times I have watched a dozen battles in 
progress at once. 

The love-maddened cocks go at it for all 
the world like miniature game-roosters, 
leaping and striking and making feathers 
Hy. At such times the cock is something of 
a fool, just as anyone in love has lost most 
of his natural wariness and skepticism. I 
can remember taking a ringside seat at 
battles without the contestants showing 
any sign of fear. Cooper’s and sharp- 
shinned hawks are also aware of the lack 
of caution of the birds, as they infest quail 
country at lovemaking time. 

lf the hunter must arm himself espe- 
cially for blues, I think the best medicine 
is a light 20-gauee, half choke in the right 
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barrel and full in the left. The full-choke 
barrel is right for distant ground shots if 
you must take them, and the more open 
barrel proper for the rare chances one 
gets on the wing. A regular bob-white gun 
is far too open, and most pieces designed 


for upland game have stocks that are much | 


too straight for the ground shots one has 
to take if he pursues the Meskin blue 
as the natives do. Above all, the gun must 
be light, as shooting birds darting in and 
out of the brush requires a weapon that 
can be handled quickly, and carrying a 
heavy gun all day will wear the hunter out. 
The best gun for this purpose I ever owned 
was a 20-gauge that tipped the scales at 
only 5% pounds. 

Many a time I have cursed the Meskin 
blues. After vainly trying to get them to 
fly, I have sworn they were not game birds. 
But at that, they serve their purpose. They 
are perfectly adapted to the Upper Sonoran 
zone of the Southwest, where neither the 
Gambel nor the bob-white is able to sur- 
vive, and they furnish quail hunting to 
thousands who would otherwise be without 
it. I look for these hardy little runners to 
increase in the years to come. Both the 
Government and the individual ranchers 
seem to have learned that over-grazing 
does not pay. The birds are hardy and 
almost incredibly prolific, and when the 
cover comes back they will increase. 


A TIGER WILL TURN! 
(Continued from page 25 


machan, This time, I hardly felt it, hardly 
even heard the gun go off ; but miraculous- 
ly, so it seemed, the tiger dropped—skidded 
forward some inches along the ground by 
the sheer momentum of impetus alone—and 
lay five yards in front of me—stone-dead. 

When I could find my voice, I shouted 
for the gowlis, and after several minutes, 
during which I was left alone with the dead 
tiger, they cautiously reappeared. Mean- 
while I had been examining the beast. He 
lay with open eyes and mouth extended in 
a gaping snarl exposing his fangs. There 
was a raking vertical rip down one flank 
where my bullet of the night before had 
grazed him; and though the wound had 
been exposed to flies for only five hours’ 








daylight since dawn, the maggots were | 


already working in it. 


Reinforcements of men appeared on the 


scene, and there were loud “wah, wahs!’ 
We turned the tiger over to search for the 


killing shot, but no trace of that could we | 


find! It occurred to me to seek out my 
wife, and her first remark must have dis- 
pelled any excess of foolhardy pride that 
[ was feeling in the exploit, for she was 
horrified to observe how pale I was. 
Meanwhile the mystery remained as to 
where my final shot had taken him. There 
was no mark to show the smashing impact- 
of a .600-caliber high-velocity projectile, 
and the mystery only deepened as the skin- 
ning of the animal proceeded. It was not 
until the very end, when finally the head 
and mask came to be skinned, that the dis- 


covery was made that my shot had hit him | 


centrally between the eyes and, smashing | 
brains and skull, had carried the splinters 
onward down the neck. 

This is the only occasion in a long subse- 
quent experience of hunting when a bullet 
from that rifle has entered in such a posi- 
tion that its entire energy was expended in 
the body of the animal without emerging. 
It is the only occasion that I ever pulled 
off such a memorable shot as to hit a tiger 
centrally between the eyes; and I take no 
particular credit for it, beyond the presence 
of mind that prompted me to let the tiger 
come on to the fore sight, instead of at- 
tempting to wave the sights about on to the 
tiger. Indeed, the result shows that I was 
a fraction too quick on the pull, for an inch 
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TRACE MARK 

What a buy! What a bargain! Buck Skein 
prices were never lower. No, not even in 
1932 when all prices touched bottom. Last 
year these jackets were purchased by thou- 
sands, yes, hundreds of thousands at higher 
prices. Think of it—a.seven dollar Buck 
Skein for five dollars and fifty cents! 


100% WATERPROOF 


You could play a fire-hose on my Buck Skein and 
though the force of water would knock you over, 
not a drop could seep through. Even the seams are 
sealed up tight against the tiniest leak. DuPont de- 
veloped a process, exclusively for me, making 
Buck Skein 100% waterproof—and extra warm. 


Whether Buck Skein is worn by Admiral Byrd in 
the fierce gales of the Antarctic, or whether you 
wear Buck Skein to hunt in, fish in, or for general 
use, your Buck Skein will keep you warm. 


Buck Skein is as soft and velvety as a downy suede. 
Its light weight and superb tailoring allow plenty 
of body freedom. And it wears—it wears like saddle 
leather. Washes beautifully—no fading. 


For warm comfort note the soft fleece lining and the 
adjustable wrist straps. There is a hidden slit inside 
the slashed pockets. This allows a wee bit of fresh 
air to circulate and carry off excess perspiration. 
“Golden” Talon Slide Fastener—heaviest made. 
My new shade, “Honey Brown”, is a deep tobacco 
brown that doesn’t show dirt easily. It’s a honey. 
Also comes in “Arctic Blue’? (Navy). Fadeproof. 


GO TO YOUR DEALER and see these amazing 
values. If your dealer cannot supply you, then mail 
the coupon, enclose your check or money order, and 
I'll send you your Buck Skeins quick—and prepay 
carrying charges. You will be crazy about these 
Buck Skeins; if not I'll refund your money. 


Buch Stir, S% 


/ LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc. Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. C9, New York City 


See that I get my Jacket as checked below: 
Jacket pictured above with Slide $5.50 [J 
Colors: “Honey Brown’ (J or “Arctic Blue” 7 
Give chest size 
Here’s my check [] or money order [J 
(Your money refunded if not satisfied) 


Name 


Address 
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SPORTSWEAR 


Wear Clothes MADE 
for the Woods 


"OU have exactly 

you want 
looks, 
and comfort, in protection 
from cold and storms 
when you're 
clothed. As for 
past, we card the wool, 
spin the yarn, weave the 
cloth = for } t And 
how we make it str// 
waterproof! When we have 
tailored it for hunting, 
your comfort, satisfaction 
and pride can for 
nothing better. 

Photo shows: Woolrich 
Hunting Coat No. 503 in 
maroon-and-black macki- 
naw plaid, duvetyn-lined, 
with hunter's abundant 
pockets and pulse-warm- 
sleeves Woolrich 
greeches No. 1943B ma- 
double seat and knees, talen 
Woolrich Red Top Socks No. 
We also suggest a Woolrich 


ask 


roon-and-black, 
(hookless) fastened 
365, worsted, rib knit. 


Hunting Cap No, 221, in red mackinaw cloth, with 
ear flaps-—or plaid if you prefer 

Woolrich all-wool shirts are equally right. Gen- 
erous sizes, pre-shrunk, warm. In plaids, checks, 


plain; buttom- or talon-fastened. Shown here, No. 
67 in green and brown Ve also make eruiser 
tags, plenty of other attractive garments. Ask for 
Woolrich Sportswear at your best local store, or 
write us. New catalog FREE. 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
John Rich & Bros. 
WOOLRICH, PENNA. 

Dept. F 










what 
right in 
in hunting freedom 


Woolrich- 
105 years 


j minutes to 









Only 71" 
long over all. 
4” Blade 


Easy to Carry 
—Handy to Use 


Keen as a razor—shaped and tempered for out- 
door service, modeled to fit the hand with asure, 

casy grip. Just the knife every sportsman needs, 
Comes complete with leather sheath, Price, $1.50 


MARBLES pgutrmenr 


**For Every Hour in the Open’’ 


FREE! 


You willwantourfree 
32 -page booklet on 
Marble’s Outing 
Equipment, Hunting 
Knives, Axes, Sights, 
Cleaning Implements, 
Compasses, etc. Doz- 
ensofusefulitems for 
every sportsman. 


Write today! 

















Marble’s 
Coat Compass 
Fastens to coat or sleeve. 
Guaranteed accurate. No. 
152, with stationary dial, 


Marble’s Water- 
proof Match Box 
Tlas ring for attaching to 
chain or belt. Keeps 
matches always dry and 
ready for instant use. No. postpaid, $1.25. No. 082; 
181, price, 60c. with revolving dial, $1.50. 
Marble’s Products are sold by most good dealers or 

mailed posipuid on receipt of price. (A 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
625 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U.S. 
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BASS QUAIL HUNTER 


| or two lower would have missed him, 
| whereas several inches higher would still 
| have got him between the shoulders and 
dropped him dying. But a dying tiger can 
make a mess of you before he expires. 
The reason why the wound was not ob- 
vious Was its position, Striking bone, it 
punched a clean hole, which the hair con- 
cealed. The bare skull of that tiger, with 
its shattered brain pan, is still and will 
always be one of my most valuable tro- 
phies, but it is needless for me to recapitu- 
late for the benefit of the tyro the several 
valuable lessons which he should learn 
from this tale. 
No marksman could guarantee to place 
a bullet neatly between the eyes of a charg- 
ing tiger, and if the gods are forgiving on 
one occasion they are unlikely to be so on 
the next. With the sole exception of one 
very valuable tip, this story is a beautiful 
example of how not to shoot—how not to 
follow up a tiger. 


PATSY AND THE PRINCES 
(Continued from page 27) 


grouse lay. She tried to retrieve him for 
me, but he was too big. Stumblingly she 
dragged him toward me. 

All this called for some special demon- 
stration on my part; so I sat down, took 
my baby in my lap, stroked her sensitive 
head, and otherwise gave her to understand 
that she was behaving like a champion. She 
kept sniffing delightedly at the big bird, and 
[ knew that from that day forth I was to 
have a grouse-minded doe. 

Wandering a little higher into the hills, | 
we came toa rivulet gushing along among 
mossy rocks. Here were kalinias and great 
thickets of greenbriers under the oaks and 
hemlocks. Patsy, who had now traveled 
about a mile, was showing signs of getting 
tired. Several times I stopped for a few 
rest her, Coming to a dense 
patch of laurel, I sent Patsy in for a scout. 
I could see the open woods on all sides of 
this thicket, and kept watching for my dog 
to come out. But no dog. 

“It must be a point,” thought I, 
ahead through the dense greenery. 

\ll was silence. I didn’t want to call for 
fear of flushing something out of range. 
I hada sudden apprehension about a rattle- 
snake. This is bad country for snakes, 
though they are rarely abroad after the first 
frosts. Besides, if a snake strikes a dog, 
the dog always gives notice by a sharp yelp. 
No sound had come from Patsy. I was 
puzzled, and was greatly relieved when I 
saw her standing with both forepaws on an 
old dead chestnut log. She was almost hid- 
den by the overarching laurels. 

At first I thought she had come to the 
log and, finding it too much for her, was 
waiting for me to help her over. But then 
[ caught in her eyes that dreamy look dear 
to every lover of a bird dog: she was fast 
on point. | walked in carefully. When I got 
to Patsy, I stopped to stroke her head and 
stepped over the log. Nothing happened. 
Well, [ thought, an old dog is often fooled ; 
what can you expect from a youngster? 

A little circling among the bushes 
bre uught me no results. I returned to Patsy. 

“] ady,’ ’ I said, “’scuse me, but you're a 


sidling 


liar.’ 

Still the elf held her stand. 

“Now, ain't that sumpin?” I muttered, 
and began to glance around for a land tur- 
tle, the scent of which will sometimes mis- 
lead even a champion bird dog. But nary a 
turtle. 

I picked Patsy up, and to my surprise she 
was as stiff as a little statue! Her whole 
hody seemed to resent my interfering with 
her business. The dream-light never le/t 


her eyes. I set her down, and she continued | 


to point, only this time she took two steps 
| to the left and seemed intent upon the log. 
| Just then I heard a slieht movement in 





MOCCASINS FIT YOU 


FOR EVERY SPORT 


NO MATTER 


where you go or what 


you do, there is a Bass Senuine Moc- 
casin that gives you snug comfort. 
Bass Moccasins fit you for all-round 
outdoor activity. 


One single 


piece of soft leather 


goes all the way under the foot. No 
innersole. No cork-and-glue filler. 
Nothing to get bumpy as you walk. 


Beware of imitations. 


Write for a 


free catalog showing other shoes and 
boots for hiking, hunting and every 
sporting need. Just address: 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


29 Main Street 


LYMAN. 


The outstanding 
ing scope for 
Hornet. 


Wilton, Maine 








value in a reliable hunt- 


.22 caliber rifles including 
Excellent 


for small game and 


vermin. Bausch & Lomb lenses. Cross-hair 


reticule. Sturdy, 


perfectly with rifle. 


light weight, balances 
Close adjustment in 


mount for windage and elevation. Allows 
use of iron sights without removing tele- 
scope. $12.50 complete. 

Send for Free Folder 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


70 West Street 


Middlefield, Conn. 
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Superior Recoil Pad 





°35 RECOIL PAD 


THIS SEASON—Equip YOUR shotgun or rifle irre- 
ive of Gauge or Caliber with the 
then—note RESULTS in comparison with the 


FAMOUS 


ever did before. 
America’s finer shots— 


At your dealers—or—direct—$3.25 
Write for 


literature 
D-W Manufacturing Co. 
360-C Sixth St. 
Elyria, Ohio 
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A LAWRENCE HOLSTER 


AUTOMATICS AND REVOLVERS 


Hand-made from heovy steer-hide. Lock 
stitched. Molded over forms to exactly 
fit your revolver. A rich mahogany color 
with an oiled and polished finish. 

Give revolver or automatic model and 


borrel length or send tracing. 32 5 


ANY SIZE, POSTAGE PREPAID 


Send 3c stamp for Sporting Goods Catalog — Dept. 4 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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the dry leaves in the shelter of the old 
chestnut log. In another second, two grouse 
tore away from the side of the log, where 
they had been all along, as Patsy had so 
faithfully been trying to tell me. They went 
down the mountain. At fifty yards, as they 
hurtled into a smother of hemlocks, I let 
drive rather blindly, and could see no result 
of the shot except a single small feather 
drifting idly downward. 

“If I had done half as well as you did,” 
I told Patsy, “we'd have all we are allowed 
in Pennsylvania in one day.” 

With no faith that I had done anything, 
I came to the place where my dead grouse 
should have lain. As I expected, there was 
no sign of it. Here was a perfect shambles 
of logs and limbs, the debris of a lumbering 
operation. I had a hard time getting along, 
and it was much worse for Patsy. Just as 
I was on the point of carrying her out of 
this hopeless thicket she came to a stand. 
As she was under a deep tangle, I laid 
down my gun and literally had to crawl to 
get to her. Two feet in front of her nose, 
wedged under a log, was my grouse! When 
he had struck the ground, he had had life 
enough left to dash to hiding, but he was 
now dead. I retrieved him and my baby 
champion. 

“It’s the limit,” I said, meaning both 
kinds, and, picking up my gun, started back 
for the car. 

Patsy is but one of many bird-dog pup- 

pies that I have started very early. lf this 
can be done normally and gently, it’s the 
thing to do. Of course, I have been fortu- 
nate in living on the outskirts of a village, 
and quail nest right by my house. But 
many fundamentals can be taught a puppy 
without actual access to live game. Most 
of the books about training bird dogs have 
a good deal to do with reclaiming vaga- 
bonds and reforming criminals. But if you 
will get a puppy of. patrician blood, make 
him love you, and start him on his career 
while he is still toddling, most of the diffi- 
culties that come with the breaking of a 
year-old, senseless, half-wild dog will nev- 
er appear. 

A bird dog has a real mission in 
life. Make this clear to him during the first 
three or four months of his life, and the 
chances are that, instead of having to show 
him further how to hunt, from then on 
he will be teaching you the finer points of 
the game. 


BULL LUCK AND A TUMP-LINE 
(Continued from page 20) 


I was gradually able to see, was not over 
five hundred yards long and barely a hun- 
dred yards wide. Our position was about 
half-way down one side. Behind us rose a 
small mountain, and directly across from 
where we sat a thin screen of brush sepa- 
rated the lake from a treeless muskeg 
which stretched away for miles. Mostly I 
looked toward the windward end, where 
the outlet creek lost itself in a maze of 
alders hemmed in by the green forest. If 
any moose were to show up, I figured that 
that was where he would be, but, in keep- 
ing with the dismal weather, I was begin- 
ning to get low in my mind. 

Behind me, at intervals, Ubald repeated 
his weird yowling. It was mighty good 
come-hither moose talk, although I didn’t 
know it then. We had been sitting there 
quite a while—an hour at least—and I 
couldn’t see a sign of life of any sort, 
but the twilight before sunup is much 
longer in that latitude and it wasn’t yet 
really light. 

“What is it,’ I asked myself, “that 
makes normally sane people do things 
like this? At home I have a perfectly com- 
fortable bed, and at this hour I should 
be in it instead of coming away up here 
to sit on this cold, wind-swept hummock 


while I get soaked to the skin. I'll probably 
do this every morning for two weeks more 
and get no moose anyway. The odds are 
obviously five to one against me. Forty 
head of game last year for two hundred 
hunters ! Now, how many days’ hunting, on 
that basis, would each animal represent?” 

Just then Ubald nudged me, interrupting 
my mathematics. I glanced at him inquir- 
ingly over my shoulder. “Beeg moose 
come,” he whispered in English, but his 
tone was casual, conversational. 

I hadn’t realized he knew that much 
English. After a moment I decided that he 
was trying to be encouraging, to convey 
the assurance that somewhere in Quebec 
was a big moose which eventually would 
come. Well, perhaps. I nodded and resumed 
my huddled position, looking up-wind 
toward the alders. 

He nudged me again. This time his face 
was anxious, almost accusing. 

“Beeg moose,” he earnestly 
“Oh, gee, beeg !” 

Could he mean that a moose had ac- 
tually arrived? Struck by this astonishing 
idea, I turned all the wz ay y round, 

“Where is the moose?” I whispered in- 
credulously. 

Very cautiously he motioned down-wind, | 
the direction which I had ignored. 


repeated. 





T the very end, like a continuation of 
the lake, an empty patch of muskeg 
extended for perhaps eighty yards. Sur- 
rounding this was the evergreen forest, 
which seemed very black in the dim light. | 
A shifting, steamy vapor rolled up from| 
the surface of the water, obscuring the | 
visibility still more. I looked and looked 
pate could see nothing. Then, just as Ubald 
touched my arm, I caught the flash of a 
yellow antler. 

Across the far end of the lake the moose 
was walking slowly, straight toward us, 
just inside the edge of the trees beside the | 
muskeg. The distance, as we later com- 
puted by measuring the sides of a right- 
angle triangle, was only a little more than 
230 yards, but in that light, through the 
vapor, he looked so far off that I really 
doubted my ability to hit him. I didn’t know | 
then that an old bull will usually circle 
down-wind before coming in to a call, but I | 
did know that he might scent us at any | 
moment and that a step or two could take | 
him out of sight in the timber. He looked | 
wet and black and very big. Also, as I! 
brought up the rifle and rested my elbows | 
on my knees, it struck me that, coming 
head on as he was, he looked surprisingly } 
narrow. Holding the coarse bead of the | 
open iron sights on the patch of chest which 
showed beneath his slightly lowered chin, | 
I steadied down as ‘be st I could and 
squeezed off the shot. 

“Good,” grunted Ubald with heavy sat- 
isfaction. “Beeg moose dead!” 

I hardly heard him, The moose looked | 
anything but dead to me. He had merely | 
stopped walking and stood looking at us, | 
his chin a trifle lower than before. Hastily | 
I shot again. The moose turned broadside 
and started walking out across the muskeg. | 

3y this time I was beginning to get all 
flustered. Apparently he was still perfectly 
healthy. I let him get fifteen yards or so 
out into the open and almost despairingly | 
fired once more. He stopped, slowly toppled | 
over, shook his great head once and was 
still. 

“Ubald!” I yelled triumphantly. 

I turned and found that he had started 
after the first shot and was already well | 
on his way down the marshy shore. Wheth-| 
er he had heard the bullet hit or knew that | 
it had found its mark by the way the moose | 
acted, I do not know, but that first shot 
in the chest would have been quickly fatal. 
The second was a clean miss. The third, 
held for the shoulder, had hit about eight 
inches farther hack 
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“He looks mean in the face,” chuckled 
Ubald a few minutes later. 

It was true. He did. But he also looked 
grand. His exceptionally massive head had 


| twelve points to each antler. Although the 


points curve up instead of out, reducing the 
spread to only fifty inches, which is in no 
way extraordinary, the horns are actually 
bigger and heavier than those of a head of 
flat conformation I recently measured, 
which spread sixty-six inches. A prize 
worth a long, hard hunt, and mine, after 
only an hour of waiting on the first morn- 
ing we called. 

Lucky ? Where was my gloomy mood of 
only a few minutes before? Why, moose 
hunting was a glorious sport, and Ubald 
was the finest guide and the greatest fel- 
low in the world! I felt a curious tingling 
thrill, and I know now what caused it. 
It was the bite of the red gods. 


WHITETAIL STRATEGY 
(Continued from page 35) 


When I reached his track, I found enough 
blood to make it readily distinguishable 
from the other tracks in the swamp. 

The trail led to a slashing. From here 


| on the blood signs were fewer and I had 


to go more slowly. A hundred rods into 
the slashing (B) I came to a creek bot- 
tom about ten rods wide and ten feet lower 
than the ground on which I stood. I looked 
this over carefully and saw the buck lying 
under an old birch tree-top within fifteen 
rods of me. I shot him through the neck, 
killing him instantly. For several minutes 
I examined the dead deer carefully before 
seeing any sign of a wound, but finally 
found that the dew-claws on his left rear 
leg had been shot away. The only explana- 
tion that I can give for so slight a wound 
stopping the buck in such a short distance 
was that it hampered his running. 

Some hunters think that the deer is very 
curious. While he probably possesses this 
trait to some degree, I doubt that he is 
more curious than any other animal. I be- 
lieve that many of the examples of deer 
behavior cited as evidence of curiosity are 
instead attempts to locate the source of a 
suspected danger. I have seen does and 
fawns get up from their beds, look about 
and sniff the air carefully, perhaps stamp- 
ing their feet and switching their tails ner- 
vously, and then move quietly away. How- 
ever, I have noticed that they always 
moved away from me and under the best 
cover. One seldom gets a chance to ob- 
serve a buck leaving his bed, for he seems 
to sense the direction of the danger more 
quickly than a doe and acts accordingly. 

Indeed, the buck is always more alert 
and cautious than the doe. Started from her 


| bed, unless she is badly frightened, a doe 
| may take a few jumps and stop or circle 


a ridge and wait to see if her pursuer will 
follow. A hunter can circle the ridge from 
the opposite side or go directly over it 
and have a fifty-fifty chance of getting a 
standing shot. 

Far different it is with a buck. When 
started from his bed, he generally runs at 
least a mile before stopping. On the run- 
way the doe almost invariably goes ahead 
of the buck and therefore is the first to be 
seen by a waiting hunter. Then, too, a doe, 
moving as she does in a series of graceful 
leaps, offers a much better target than a 
buck that runs with his body much nearer 
the ground. 

I believe that the passage of the one- 
buck law was the salvation of the deer in 
Wisconsin. Before this law was enacted, 
the number of does killed every season was 
out of all proportion to the number of 
bucks killed. Many years ago, before the 
passage of the law, I was logging in the 
vicinity of Conover and Monico Junction. 
During the hunting season the railroad 
company had special cars at these points to 


handle the large number of deer killed in 
this region. Out of the hundreds of dead 
deer loaded into the cars there were at 
least three does to every buck. The law 
also reduced the number of hunting acci- 
dents. 

I realize, of course, that many does are 
killed and left in the woods every hunting 
season—far too many. However, I believe 
that 75 per cent of the hunters will not 
shoot does. Certainly shooting a doe re- 
flects no great credit on either a man’s 
sportsmanship or his ability as a woods- 
man and a hunter. 

The feeding habits of deer are very in- 
teresting. In the spring they are very fond 
of young shoots of grass, especially clover 
and alfalfa. I have seen as many as ten 
feeding in the alfalfa field of a backwoods 
farm, and a farmer once told me that he 
has seen twenty deer in his field of twenty 
acres. To see so many of these beautiful 
creatures at one time would delight any 
nature lover. 

During the winter the deer’s drinking 
water is supplied largely by snow which 
contains no mineral matter; so in the 
spring they are ravenously hungry for salt. 
I have seen saltlicks pawed to a depth of 
two or three feet. In northern Michigan 
at the site of an old lumber camp I saw 
one so deep that when a deer walked into 
it he was completely concealed. Pouring 
brine and other camp refuse on the ground 
probably created this lick. 

In the summer I have often seen deer 
feeding on the grass that grows on river 
beds. The deer will put his head and 
shoulders far under the water—sometimes 
he is almost completely submerged—pull 
up a few blades and eat about three inches 
from the end that breaks off from the roots. 
I once pulled some of this grass and found 
that the end next the roots was very ten- 
der and crisp. This seems to be the only 
part he cares for, as the rest of the grass 
is dropped into the river. During the sum- 
mer the deer spend much time in the river 
bottoms, probably because they find plenty 
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of food there, although it is also possible 
that in these places they have better pro- 
tection from flies. 

Deer in northwestern Wisconsin feed ex- 
tensively on acorns in autumn. When the 
acorns start to fall, deer and deer sign 
are constantly encountered in the high- 
lands. With the coming of cold weather 
and deep snow, the deer go into the 
swamps, where they find more moss and 
lichens on the trees and on the ground than 
they do in other places. A series of hard- 
packed trails enable them to get about. 

If they are in a hardwood country, they 
may go into neighboring timber areas to 
browse. They are very fond of the large 
fungus growths found on hardwood stubs. 
lf one of these stubs has several growths 
on it, the snow about it will be packed hard 
by the hoofs of feeding deer. Twice I have 
seen large bucks standing on their hind feet 
with their fore feet against one of these 
stubs, trying to knock off growths they 
could barely reach. 

The real pleasures of deer hunting go 
to the still-hunter who matches his wits 
against those of his quarry and depends 
solely on his own skill and keenness of 
perception. He gives the game a fair chance. 

Still-hunting is a thorough coverage of 
the likely territory. I do not believe that I 
walk more than four miles a day when in 
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deer territory, and for every minute of 
traveling I spend many more looking and 
listening. Such procedure has a double ad- 
vantage: it enables the hunter to make a 
thorough search of the territory and makes 
it more difficult for the deer to see or hear 
him. Whenever I reach a spot that affords 
a good view I stop for at least five minutes 
and look carefully in every direction. 

The hunter has his best chance in the 
feeding hours, for then the deer are moving 
about. Two of their favorite foods, in our 
country at least, are acorns and redroot. 
The latter is a bush about two feet high 
that grows from a large root. Its shoots 
are small and very tender. In heavy timber 
the deer will feed around the edges and 
hollows where small brush grows and in 
openings where redroot is found. In cut- 
over country they feed in slashings, where 
there are usually scrub-oaks and redroot. 
In slashings the hunter keeps to the ridges 
which give him a good view of his sur- 
roundings. 

When deer lie down in the middle of the 
day, they select sites that cannot be easily 
approached and from which they can get 
away quickly and under good cover. High 
places are favored. As they travel with the 
wind in their favor, they depend on their 
own senses to warn them of enemies that 
might be tracking them. 

The still-hunter gets something out of 
his sport besides the hunting. He comes 
to have an intimate knowledge of his game. 
Every track means something to him. Not 
the least of his pleasures is that when his 
quarry has outwitted him he can under- 
stand and appreciate the strategy. From 
such experiences, of course, he learns some- 
thing-—he will not be caught again in just 
that same way. But like every other sports- 
man, he also gets much satisfaction in giv- 
ing the recognition due a worthy opponent. 


ROADS AND SHEEP OR GAME? 
(Continued from page 29) 


In Idaho the official count of elk killed 
that were checked out was 3,238. Certainly 
enough more were killed and not checked 
during the season to make the total 3,500. 
Elk cost the sportsman an average of $60 
each. About seventy antelope were taken 
in Idaho last season, and the license fee 
alone was $11 per animal. 

Figuring the cost to sportsmen of ob- 
taining the 20,000 deer kill at $25 each, 
which is low, as it only covers grub, am- 
munition, gasoline and packing charges, 
we get the staggering total of $500,000. 
Figuring the cost of the 3,500 elk kill on 
the same basis, we get the sum of $210,000. 
Add the antelope license fees alone, $770, 
and we get a total of $710,770. This does 
not include the expense to sportsmen of 
mountain sheep and goat killed or any 
valuation of the great amount of game 
killed illegally in Idaho. 

If the annual game kill of Idaho is worth 
to Idaho sportsmen the total of $710,770 in 
actual expenses alone, to say nothing of 
the recreational value or the value of the 
meat, then the grass and range that this 
game runs on must also be worth some- 
thing. I believe it is worth a great deal 
more to the state than the benefits derived 
from all domestic sheep run on.our Na- 
tional Forests. Running sheep on our For- 
ests costs the Government $100,000 an- 
nually, over and above the moneys taken in 
for grazing fees. What is true of the value 
of our big game in Idaho is also true in 
other Western States. 

Now let us take a look at the present 
Forest Service road-building program with 
CCC labor. The Forest Service has built 
roads into almost every conceivable cor- 
ner. These roads are supposedly for fire 
protection and to enable fire fighters to 
reach a fire by truck in the least possible 
time. That is all very well; but I have 
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noticed that as soon as a road (is built into 
any section, that section has three times 
as many forest fires as it did before the 
road was built. These are caused by care- 
less campers leaving their camp fires and 
mostly by cigarette butts thrown out of 
cars. 

No country can be opened up to the 
average run of auto camper w ithout game 
and fish suffering, both in and out of sea- 
son. Wherever the game or fish are really 
plentiful, there will the cars flock; and 
while many will be clean sportsmen, the 
road is also open to the lowest possible 
type of law violator. Game wardens are 
few and far between, and though they do 
their best they cannot be everywhere. The 
net result is that the game and fish are 
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soon cleaned out and the beautiful country 
littered with tin cans and garbage. Un- 
fortunately, many auto campers care little 
or nothing about what they leave behind 
them as they travel on to other and green- 
er pastures. 

Such roads help the sheepman to tend 
and move camp with a car and to bring 
out to his home ranch all the illegally 
killed big game that his herders and camp 
tenders have bagged for him. Forest fires 
cost our Government a great deal of money 
each year, and the more roads built the 
more fires will result. Any section opened 
up by an auto road will sooner or later 
enjoy a first-class forest fire from careless 
motorists, totally destroying that section 
for recreational or grazing purposes for 
some time. As these roads penetrate deeper 
into our forests the sheep are allotted graz- 
ing lands deeper in the forests. Soon noth- 
ing will be left. 

Aside from the game country lying ad- 
jacent to Yellowstone and Glacier Parks, 
the best big-game lands left in the United 
States are the South Fork of the Flathead 
and Swan River in Montana and the drain- 
age of the Salmon and Clearwater Rivers 
of Idaho. 

The Selway and Lochsa are tributaries 
of the Clearwater. A road has been built 
down the Lochsa as far as Powell station, 
also one down the Selway, and one down 
the divide on the north side of the Lochsa, 
clear through to Kooskia. Now a road is 
being built along the divide between the 
Salmon River and the Selway from Shoup 
to Elk City. 

In addition, a road is being built by CCC 
labor down the beautiful Salmon River it- 
self, through the very heart of the best 
big-game country left in the United States. 
The Salmon River cafion contains elk, 
moose, mule deer, white-tailed deer, moun- 
tain sheep, mountain goat, black and grizz- 
ly bear. It is a wilderness of towering, 
rocky-walled cafion, fit only as a lasting 
and beautiful sanctuary for big game. 

The cafion itself is very low in eleva- 
tion, and each fall most of the game of 
all the surrounding high country migrates 
down to the Salmon River to winter. 
Where the road goes, so also will go the 
domestic sheep. 

Two of the three counties in the United 
States where mountain sheep may still be 
legally hunted lie in easy. hiking distante 
nae this Salmon River road. Unless 
something is done at once for the big 
game of this section, it will very soon be 
wiped out. This cafion should be made a 
National Park or Game Preserve. 

I have made a good many long pack 
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trips down into the Salmon River cafion 
and have run two boats through the treach- 
erous cafion in company with Captain Gu- 
leke; so I feel that I know something of 
the game conditions along the river. Many 
of the bands of mountain sheep in this 
cafion spend practically all their time with- 
in a mile to two miles of the river. Without 
adequate protection from the average 
camper and sheep herder, how long will 
they last after this CCC road is completed ? 

It is the duty of every sportsman and 
citizen interested in the conservation of 
our fast-disappearing wild life to do all in 
his power toward establishing game pre- 
serves, before it is forever too late. Our 
big g game does not belong to the sheepman 
or the average tin-can auto camper; it is 
God's gift to humanity, to be used in a 
sane and useful manner and to be per- 
petuated for all time. I should like to 
know that the sportsman a hundred years 
from now could still enjoy the sport of 
big-game hunting, instead of gazing into 
museum glass cases and wishing he had 
lived a hundred years sooner. Get busy, 


| all of you, and see what can be done. 





DIETETICS AND THE SALMON FLY 
(Continued from page 15) 


cozy log camp on the brink of that charm- 
ing stream developed into a discussion of 
the famous problem which has worried 
European piscatorial high-brows for the 
past century. I had advance information 
that my host had been busily engaged for 
the past two months, not only in catching 
salmon, but in opening them and finding 
out what was inside of them, and I pumped 
him for all I was worth, albeit with indif- 
ferent success, 

Finally, in answer to a direct question 
as to whether it was true that salmon stom- 
achs were invariably found to be empty, the 
good Doctor merely smiled and said, “Why 
don’t you open one and see for yourself?” 

Equal to the occasion, I bade him pro- 
duce his stuff. It was only the work of a 
moment to visit the ice-house and remove 
a fat, fresh-run ten-pounder which had been 

caught the previous afternoon. Novice as I 
was, it was easy under his expert guidance 
to use the simple implements (forceps, 
scissors, knife, oiled paper and microscope ) 
with speedy and practical effect. A couple 
of oil lamps and a flash-light provided 
the illumination for this oddly timed dem- 
onstration, and the results were exactly 
according to Hoyle. 

The stomach and intestines were as 
empty as a fisherman’s purse when he 
walks out of a tackle shop. Not a vestige or 
a particle of food remnants or of anything 
else was visible. Not only this, but the 
lining of the stomach and adjacent tissues 
had a distinctly moth-eaten and shrunken 
appearance which my instructor identified 
as the atrophy or degeneration referred 
to by Gulland, Paton and the rest at such 
length. This, mind you, although the fish 
had obviously been only a very short time 
in fresh water. 

We opened another somewhat darker 
fish with identical results, and I was sold. 
So easily convinced is the embryo scien- 
tist! But I would have bet my last rod 
that salmon didn’t and couldn’t eat in 
fresh water, and that was that. My friend 
asked me if I were thoroughly convinced. 
When I replied that I was, he rejoined with 
the cryptic remark: “So was I—last sum- 
mer,” and left me to puzzle it over. 

Next morning we poled the canoes a half 
mile up the river to a good-sized, deepish 
pool which the guides told us, with the 
dogmatic assurance of their species, was 
full of salmon. The Doctor, with his ‘usual 
courtesy, insisted on my trying first, and 
to my amazement I connected with a nice 
fish on the first cast. I am always surprised 


when I fasten a salmon at all, but to do 
so the first crack out of the box seemed 
little short of a miracle. 

The fish was an active although not a 
particularly fresh example for the July run, 
and took with a bang that betokened a 
desire for that particular fly which was as 
definite as it appeared to be unreasonable, 
after all that I had seen the night before. 
In the ensuing half hour I forgot all about 
learned professors and argumentative 
Scotchmen, and settled down to the seri- 
ous business at hand, finally beaching the 
fish on a pebble bar without using the gaff. 

As I looked up in triumph after my prize 
was safe I saw McFarland quietly sitting 
on the beach a few yards away. In front 
of him was a big board, propped up with 
stones in front, his dissecting tools neatly 
arranged to one side of it. He beckoned 
to one of the guides, who picked up the 
salmon, still wriggling, raced with it to the 
improvised operating table and quickly 
knocked it on the head. In less than a 
minute the Doctor had opened the stom- 
ach and, applying his lens, beckoned to me 
to come and see. 

Imagine my astonishment when a casual 
glance at the opened stomach disclosed, 
without the aid of the microscope, fairly 
plentiful and perfectly obvious food rem- 
nants in various stages of digestion, and 
no sign or trace of degeneration. There 
were several flies and fly-wings, one or 
two water creepers which I couldn't recog- 
nize and other messy objects that looked 
like the remains of minnows and were 
later identified as such. 

In the twinkling of an eye all my con- 
victions of the evening before went glim- 
mering. McFarland was chuckling to him- 
self. “What do you think now, old son?” 
he asked. 

“T’ve quit thinking,” I answered. “Is this 
the exception that proves the rule, or am I 
merely going crazy? Tell me about it 
and quit your kidding.” 

And this, briefly, is what he told me. It is 
a simple story, and in my opinion it is the 





FEW would believe that a pair 
of timber wolves could whip a 
grizzly bear in a fair fight. Read 
about this battle and other yarns 
in “GRIZZLY TALES,” by W. 
E. Round, in the October issue. 











final and unanswerable solution of one of 
the hottest arguments that ever raged 
about the exceedingly warm subject of 
Salmo salar. 

The answer to the whole business is 
post-mortem digestion. The digestive 
powers of a salmon are prodigious, efficient 
and speedy to an amazing degree. The 
short intestinal tract greatly facilitates 
almost immediate assimilation, and the 
process continues unabated after death. So 
rapid and violent is the digestive function 
that the very lining of the stomach itself 
is also frequently digested in part, and 
this astonishing phenomenon also continues 
after death. 

Thus, in one fell swoop we account for 
the two major arguments of the pro- 
fessors: namely, the absence of food re- 
mains in the viscera of dead fish, and the 
degeneration of the surrounding tissue. 
Every one of the experiments on which 
the old theories were based were per- 
formed, as far as I can learn, on speci- 
mens hours after their death, on which 
the post-mortem changes had had every 
opportunity of asserting themselves. Of 
course, these subjects had empty stomachs 
—post-mortem digestion had taken care 
of that—and of course, they showed more 
or less signs of degeneration for the same 
obvious reason. 
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“IT am surprised,” my instructor wound 
up, “that such first-class men as Gulland 
and Paton and their German predecessors 
could have fallen into an error which is 
a commonplace one in every dissecting 
room—the failure to allow for continuing 
processes after death. The salmon is by 
no means unique in the possession of this 
trait, although he is undoubtedly one of 
the best examples of its practical applica- 
tion. How these fellows could have miss- 
ed so elementary a point is incomprehen- 
sible. And why nobody has conclusively 
tripped them up, I can’t imagine.” 

“Do you mean to tell me” I asked, “that 
among all the writers who have touched 
upon salmon feeding, there have been only 
cons and no pros?” 

“Not at all,” replied the Doctor. “There 
has always been a lively and human 
minority who have managed to keep the 
pot boiling for the last hundred years. 
These chaps contend that salmon eat in 
fresh water or anywhere else that they may 
happen to be, what they want, when they 
want it and can get it, scientists or no 
scientists. The more conservative of them, 
such as H. P. Wells, always a close ob- 
server and an accurate reasoner, and Jor- 
dan and Evermann, eminent ichthyologists 
if not biologists, took the view that salmon 
did feed in fresh water, but that their 
diet was restricted and tapered off as the 
spawning season approached. And they 
were pretty nearly right, although they 
cited no scripture to their purpose. 

“Then there was Alexander Brown, a 
clever experimenter who examined many 
salmon and maintained that their physi- 
ology demonstrated that they could digest. 
Unfortunately, his thesis was only partly 
proved and was never’ accorded much pub- 
licity. [Oddly enough, Brown’s results 
were published in Germany, vide, “Do 
Salmon Feed in Fresh Water?” Zoologis- 
cher Anseiger, 1898, Leipsic.] Also Frank 
Forester opines that rapid digestion may 
often account for the failure to find food 
remains in the stomachs of salmon, and 
the Fisheries Board of Scotland in its 
Annual Report for 1902 questioned the 
findings of Dr. Gulland on the ground 
that he had failed to allow for post-mortem 
changes. But as far as reasoned, scientific 
proof goes, based upon the simple expedi- 
ent of examining anesthetized or instantly 
killed fish, there simply doesn’t seem to 
be any such thing.” 

“Then,” said I, “it’s up to you. I won't 
rest until you have produced a masterpiece 
on this subject that will muzzle the high- 
brows and restore to good old Salmo a 
rational modus vivendi, and to those who 
fish for him a common-sense solution of 
one of their most vexatious problems.” 

“Maybe,” said he, rather whimsically ; 
“but the fish are on the rise and I'm sick 
of the subiect of salmon innards, for the 
time being at least. Let’s get out and for- 
get why salmon take a fly and do a little 
experimenting on how they'll take it.” 


E did, and we found out to the tune 

of half a dozen beauties, but there 

was plenty of time after that for more 
experiments. A few years later they re- 
sulted in a book called the Salmon of the 
Atlantic, which, in my opinion, drives the 
last nail into the coffin of the non-feeders. 
A dozen or more salmon and grilse were 
opened on this trip (at the moment of 
capture on the stream), and about 60 per 
cent of them were found to contain clearly 
recognizable food remains, principally fly 
wings and nymphs. In subsequent i investiga- 
tions in Nova Scotia and New foundland I 
have found a remarkable consistency in this 
ratio, which has always varied between 
50 per cent and 75 per cent of the sub- 
jects examined. McFarland in his remark- 
able book above mentioned, which he 
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almost completed prior to his» untimely 
death and which his widow published pos- 
thumously, sets forth the results of his 
extensive experiments on this subject in a 
series of tabulations which show an av- 
erage result almost identical with that re- 
ported above. 

In considering these figures, the fact 
that 40 per cent of the subjects examined 
had empty stomachs merits comment on 
account of the smallness of the propor- 
tion rather than of its largeness. When one 
stops to think of the rapid digestive func- 
tions of the salmon and of the scarcity of 
the available food supply for large and 
periodically abundant fish in the restricted 
waters of the cold Northern streams, it 
is extremely surprising that so many of 
these fish should be shown to have taken 
food within what must have been a very 
short time of their capture. 

In any event, McFarland’s theory of 
post-mortem variations is abundantly 
proved by his experiments and in lesser 
degree by the confirmatory ones of others, 
including the writer, to the same effect. 
After a study of these results it is almost 
impossible to doubt that salmon feed in 
fresh water, if and when they feel disposed, 
and from this it follows irresistibly that 
a fish takes a fly or bait for the perfectly 
sensible reason that he has been fooled 
into thinking he is getting something to 
-at—although this isn’t saying that he is 
always easy to fool. 

I might add that some of my own ex- 
periments were conducted in August on 
fish which were far from fresh-run, and 
no appreciable variations were noted in 
the results obtained. 

It is submitted, therefore, that the 
analogy between the small boy and the 
piece of pie, on the one hand, and the 
salmon and the fly, on the other, is definite- 
ly established—at least until somebody 
comes along with a better idea. 





BASS AND BAIT 
(Continued from page 23) 
bait the red-legged flying grasshoppers 
(really a locust) that abounded in that 
region. Hooking a hopper under the collar 
with a small hook attached to a trout lead- 
er, I would cast as though I were handling 
a fly. The hopper would strike out for 
shore, only to meet with sudden oblivion in 
the maw of a bass. Any insects that bass 
feed on can be handled on a fly rod in this 
way, and some sporty fishing is apt to result. 

For fishing heavier lures, such as min- 
nows, frogs and spinner-and-worm or 
pork-rind combinations, the strip-casting 
method is just about top. 

Usually the lure will be of sufficient 
weight to carry the line through the guides 
when the cast is made, but it is sometimes 
necessary to add a few split shot. Several 
yards of line are stripped from the reel and 
allowed to fall in loose coils on the seat or 
bottom of the boat or on the ground. In the 
latter case, care must be taken that there 
are no obstructions to the free play of the 
line, such as sticks or stones. 

To make the cast, place the rod over the 
right shoulder, allowing the bait to hang 
freely. Begin with a slow sweep forward, 
gradually increasing the momentum until 
the rod reaches the position of about two 
o'clock, at the same time releasing the line 
with the left hand. The line runs through 
the left hand until it is entirely paid out. 
Don’t drop the rod too low in front, as that 
will cut down the distance of your cast. 
The rod positions in the diagram on page 
22 are relatively correct. 

An expert strip caster has an amazing 
command over his tackle and can cast as 
accurately as a bait or a fly caster. Min- 
nows and frogs may be hooked through the 
lips and made to swim back to the angler 
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@ “I'd a got him 
only my shoul- 
der was so sore 
from the kick of 
this cannon—" 











ABSORBINE JR. TAKES THE 


PAINS 
OUT OF CAMPING 


@ The best shot in the world will 
have a sore shoulder when he first 
takes to the woods and starts bang- 
ing away all day after a long lay-off. 


But the Old Timer always has along 
his One-Bottle Camper’s Outfit, 
which won’t stop the “kick,” but it 
will take out the resulting soreness 
mighty soon. 


And not only gun soreness, but mus- 
cles strained and aching from pad- 
dling, leg muscles and shin splints 
which scream from tramping over 
hills, sore feet, bruises and bumps 
—just about the whole list of camp 
sorenesses will respond to the One- 
Bottle treatment, except tummy 
ache from your own cooking. 





You can't afford to be without the 
One-Bottie Camper's Outfit for: 


Insect bites 
Simple burns, scalds 
Athlete’s Foot 
Tired feet 
Sunburn 


Sore, stiff muscles 
Bruises 
Strains, sprains 
Cuts 

Poison Ivy 











At all druggists, $1.25 a bottle, or, if you’ve 
never tried it, write for a free sample, ad- 


dressing W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Used by thousands for “Athlete's Foot” 


Field 


| by means of short pulls on the line with the 








| center of the lake, 


left-hand. When a pick-up is felt, the line 
should be slacked at once to allow the fish 
time to mouth the bait. 

The experienced still-fisherman will tell 
you that there is a science in striking a fish. 
For instance, you have to know how long 
to let a bass take a bait. If you strike too 
soon, you are liable to take it away from 
him; on the other hand, a fish will some- 
times feel the resistance of the line if al- 
lowed to swim too far and will drop the 
bait. A bass usually has a bait well in its 
mouth after running three or four yards, 
and a sharp but gentle strike will set the 
hook firmly. 

Important as a thorough knowledge of 


| methods and lures is, success in bait fishing, 


as in any form of angling, largely depends 
on an understanding of fish habits and 





HE small white-tailed deer of 

the Southwest is one of this 
country’s grandest game animals. 
Jack O’Connor will tell you, in 
“ELVES OF THE BRUSH 
COUNTRY,” of the habits and 
the hunting of these little fantails. 
Watch for it in October. 











habitats. Some anglers have a flair for this 
sort of thing, a fish sense, you might call 
it, but anyone can acquire useful informa- 
tion about a lake or stream by keeping his 
eyes and ears open. While bass spend a 
good deal of time in cruising about shore 
in search of food, they usually have per- 
manent feeding grounds in deep water. 

These are the bait fisherman’s best bet as 

a steady thing, and the sooner one learns 
eines the feeding beds are when visiting 
strange waters the quicker he may expect 
results. 

In huge lakes like Winnipesaukee and 
Champlain it is imperative to know where 
to fish. If you can’t get direct information 
by asking, watch the rowboat fleets, of 
which there are several at every large bass 
lake. Once you have found a good spot, 
mark it for future reference. Since it 
won't do any good to chalk a spot on the 
side of the boat, as a nitwit is said to have 
done, the next best thing is to align the 
position with certain landmarks on shore, 
checking the spot four ways. Houses, 
windmills, grotesque trees, cliffs and 
beaches are useful, and a map made on the 
spot with little sketches of what to look for 
will prove invaluable on many a later oc- 
casion, 

There is a small lake in southern Con- 
necticut where a friend and I often go for 
an afternoon’s bass bugging. The bass rare- 
ly exceed the two-pound mark, but with 
light tackle there is usually plenty of sport. 
One day, as we were rowing out toward the 
we came upon a few 
weeds floating on the surface, which indi- 
cated a bed below in perhaps twenty-five 
feet of water. Trying a few casts, we were 
soon rewarded by a strike. Before we left, 
there were half a dozen bass in the well. 

As we were about to leave, my friend 
took the precaution of marking the spot by 
lining up certain objects on the shore. It is 
fortunate that he did. A few days later we 
had a terrific storm, and on our next trip to 
the lake a week or so later there was not 
a sign of the bed—just a big expanse of 
water. We started to cast, nevertheless, and 
soon had a strike. Only the surface weeds 
had been torn loose, and the bass were still 
down below, waiting to be coaxed up. I 
never saw anyone fish that spot, though 
during the season dozens of boats pass right 
over it daily. 

While I greatly enjoy lake fishing, wad- 
ing a river and catching smallmouths holds 
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a charm second only to trout fishing. When 
a river bass takes the lure and goes vault- 
ing down through the rips, there’s action 
for you, and plenty of uncertainty for those 
who like to solve problems. The fly rod, a 
good stiff one, of course, is the weapon best 
suited to the work. 

If there are not too many chubs and 
other nuisance fish around, a light single- 
blade spinner used in connection with 
night-crawlers or pork rind comes close to 
being an ideal lure. Contrary to the usual 
practice, my own method is to fish up- 
stream, using as short a line as is feasible. 
There are many advantages, not the least 
of which is that you are able to get much 
closer to the fish without alarming them. 
Cast at a slight angle to the flow of cur- 
rent, and let the bait dart and tumble al- 
ternately by working in the line with short 
jerks of the left hand. 

I know a chap who has made quite a 
name for himself by fishing minnows in 
this way. He uses a long stiff fly rod and, 
wading upstream, places the lure along- 
side rocks and lets it drift through fishy- 
looking runs. His catch of bass is con- 
sistently large, and several times I have 
seen him take such brown trout from my 
favorite fly stream as to make me wish that 
he would confine his nefarious practice to 
other waters. 

Unfortunately, the river smallmouths 
that lie in the fast water are usually small 
fish, from one to two pounds, and there are 
always enough very small ones to annoy 
the angler. The cream of river fishing is to 
be had in the big eddies and pools of any 
sizable stream, and for this fishing a boat 
must, of course, be used. Trolling and drift- 
ing with the current are two good methods 
of fishing bait on river pools. The bait itself 
is usually dictated by the locality. Craw- 
fish and hellgrammites are always popular 
with river smallmouths, and in some places 
young lampreys are a ‘deadly lure. These 
are dug in the wet sand near the bank of 
the river. 

Besides having a natural pugnacity and 
valiant spirit, the smallmouth of the river 
is aided by the current. There are many 
anglers w ‘ho contend that a cold-water 
river bass fastened to a fly rod comes 
pretty close to affording the supreme ang- 
ling thrill. 

The river has other charms, too. Green 
and amber water sluicing by rock-piled 
shores, tumbling and foaming rips singing 
a weird harmony, and everywhere that 
dank, sweet fragrance that all streams give 
forth. Every hour has its mood, but the 
angler’s hour of charm is the twilight— 
time of peace and deep contentment. 


THE OLD WARDEN QUOTES 
FIGURES 


(Continued from page 37) 


Michigan's got this creel-census system, 
which I guess I’ve told you about before. 
Other states are usin’ it too, but Michigan 
started back in ’27, and they’ve got quite 
a lot of figures on hand to show who’s 
catchin’ fish. 

“Now, they’ve got a lot of extra labor 
from CCC camps; so winter before last 
they put some of these boys to work takin’ 
just as accurate and complete figures as 
they could get on the yield of a couple of 
lakes while the ice was on. Fife Lake, in 
Grand Traverse County, was one; and 
Hess Lake, in Newaygo County, was the 
other. They set up a shanty for these CCC 
boys to use, gave ‘em census cards and had 
a detail on duty from daylight to dark all 
winter. Likely a few fishermen got away 
without bein’ checked, but not many. 

“Now, this Fife Lake has an area of 800 
acres and is a hot spot in summer as far as 
fishin’ goes. I mean, it’s popular. Lots of 
cottages, lots of tourists. And it had been 
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suspected that the winter fishin’ was raisin’ 
hob with the supply. 

“While this check was bein’ made lots 
of men were out of work, same as any 
other place. Farmers had plenty of time to 
fish if they wanted to, same as any other 
neighborhood. But from December to 

April that winter only 119 fishermen usin’ 
lines were checked, and in January and 
February, when spearin’ is permitted, only 
332 spears showed up in the fish shanties. 
Now, those figures don’t mean so many 
individuals. If I went ten times, I’d count 
as ten fishermen, see? 

“Well, now, that gives a total of 451 
fishermen on the ice. The boys usin’ lines 
average five hours a day on the job, and 
the spearers a little over four. 

“In Michigan you can use five lines 
through the ice. That means the boys 
fishin’ with hooks would have five times 
the chances they would fishin’ in summer, 
because more than one line to a man is 
illegal in Michigan in open water. You'd 
figure they’d make a killin’, wouldn't you? 
Well, sir, those line fishermet 1—119 of ’em, 
mind—fishin’ a total of 2,411.5 line hours, 
took just 154 fish!” 

“What?” asked the Doctor sharply. 

“A hundred and fifty-four fish,” repeat- 
ed the Old Warden. “It took 18.6 line 
hours to catch a fish—even a little perch— 
when you come to average it up. 

“Now, the spears. I know you folks 
think the spear is just an outlaw’s tool. It 
is, lots of times and places. Maybe the 
spear cleans out some lakes, but it didn’t 
clean Fife Lake that winter. Because 332 
fishermen, squattin’ over holes for 1,382.75 
hours, only speared 132 fish. 

“All that winter, then, Fife Lake yield- 
ed 1.07 fish per fisherrhan’s day, a total of 
286. Not a bluegill or a bass, either, which 
it yields plenty of in summer. That meant 
only one fish for every three acres. 


ND in one week in the summer of 

1934 it yielded 1,302 fish! The aver- 

age for the summer was 4.47 fish per fish- 

erman’s day, and every acre turned out 

13.3 fish! Seventy per cent of the fishermen 

in winter took no fish at all, but in summer 
only 24.09 per cent got skunked. 

“That,” he said, “is somethin’ to bother 
your head about when you've put in your 
time worryin’ about what the winter fish- 
in’ does to your summer sport. 

“Now, take a look at Hess Lake. That’s 
got about 750 acres, and it’s another popu- 
lar summer lake. It was more popular this 
winter we're talkin’ about than Fife Lake 
was. The boys checked 947 fishermen in 
97 days. They fished a total of 4,890 hours. 
They took 2,110 fish. It took a line 11.1 
hours to catch a single fish. Even a little 
perch. 

“They say the summer figures for Hess 
ain’t so complete as they are for Fife, but 
records coverin’ 25 lines for a total of 185 
hours in summer took 351 fish, or an aver- 
age of 1.9 fish per line per hour.” 

Slowly the Old Warden began filling 
his pipe. 

“It might be argued,” he said, “that 
fishin’ was poorly that winter and good 
that summer. I can’t say. But I know that 
what they found out started a lot more 
investigatin’ in Michigan, and I sure hope 
other states take it up. 

“Those figures I told you about may 
mean nothin’, But suppose fishin’ had been 
ten times as good. What then? On Fife 
Lake it would’ve meant about three fish 


to an acre for an 800-acre lake. Is that 
ruinin’ fishin’ for the cottagers ?” 
“Why,” exclaimed the Doctor as the 


Old Warden struck a match, “it doesn’t 
make sense! It just doesn’t— Why, it 
doesn’t square with anything I’ve ever 
heard or imagined!” 

“Same here!” said the Warden, nodding 
enthusiastically. “I'd never heard or imag- 
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ined figures before. Nobody had ever both- 
ered to get ’em up before, that I know of— 
and compared ’em with summer figures. 

“Now, I reckon there are lakes that 
yield just tons of fish to ice fishermen. I'd 
like to know what they shuck out in sum- 
mertime. It’s time a lot of states got that 
kind of information down in black and 
white. 

“But me,” he said, leaning back and 
puffing slowly, “I just keep on wonderin’ 
when all of us folks who like to fish are 


goin’ to quit blamin’ poor fishin’ on this or 


that which we think is to blame and get 
down to the one thing which seems to get 
simpler and simpler to me.” 

“What’s that?” someone asked. 

“Raisin’ fish crops with all the pains and 
patience and care hog raisers put into pork 
and cattle men into beef and poultry men 
into chickens. When folks can afford to 
buy all the meat they want, those who 
raise it sure know how to step up the sup- 
ply. When we get to know one tenth of 
one per cent about growin’ a fish crop that 
is known about growin’ beef, say, then I 
reckon lads like us might have somethin’ 
besides apprehension to occupy us on a 
fine summer evenin’ like this.” 


SHARKS! 
(Continued from page 31) 


In fiction, the hero remains cool, calm 
and collected. Not being a hero, I was any- 
thing but. In a few minutes I felt a shiver 
run through the mast to which I now clung, 
my only means of support, and I guessed 
that the Jumbo had, momentarily at least, 
come to rest on some sunken rock or ledge. 
About five feet of the twenty-five-foot mast 
remained protruding above the surface 
of the water. 

A vague hope shot through me. If I 
could only hang on until morning, I might 
somehow avoid those sharp rocks and swim 
safely ashore. But then—sharks! Although 
I debated the question in my mind, deep 
down in my heart I knew that nothing 
less than a stick of dynamite or sharks 
could pry me loose from that stick of wood. 

Life seemed very desirable at twenty- 
four. Wrapping my legs around the mast, 
I hugged it close, making my body as in- 
conspicuous as possible. The sharks would 
no doubt find me soon enough without 
dangling the bait under their nose. 

I must have remained in this position at 
least four hours, half of the time com- 
pletely submerged as the waves rolled over 
me. Occasionally I shifted my position 
slightly as my arms and legs became 
cramped. As I was about to shift for the 
nth time and reached up for a new grip, 
my heart skipped a couple of beats when 
my hand came in contact with the top of 
the mast. Less than three feet now re- 
mained above water. 

Due to either the tide or the shifting of 
the boat, my last means of support was 
slowly disappearing beneath the waves. 
It was the last straw. There was no choice 
left now. 

Although half drowned by almost con- 
stant submersion, it was with the greatest 
reluctance that I released my grasp on 
that tiny stick of wood and struck out 
blindly in the darkness for that distant 
pounding of surf. I did not pray, neither 
did I swear; I was too scared for either. 
Swimming alone in rough shark- infested 
water, amid sharp jagged rocks, in total 
darkness, is not, in my humble opinion, 
the most desirable situation to be placed 
in 


in my imagination, I was completely sur- 
rounded by a school of vicious man-eaters. 
When a stunning blow caught me squarely 
in the chest, I felt certain that they were 
closing in to begin their ghoulish work. 
Instinctively I thrust out my arm for what 








I had barely started swimming when, 
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feeble protection it might offer. They might 
as well begin on an arm as anything else. 

Instead of a shark, my hand came in vio- 
lent contact with a rock. Desperately I 
grabbed, and the next instant was hanging 
on, gasping for breath. A dull pain in the 
chest caused me to feel for that part of my 
anatomy, and I felt torn skin and a warm 
sticky substance that I knew to be blood. 
Now the sharks couldn’t miss! 

The rock to which I clung was almost 
flat on top and barely above the surface 
of the water, and the waves rolled over it 
and me. To climb on top and remain there 
was impossible, for I would have been 
swept off in an instant. I reached for a 
better hold, and as I did so a large wave 
struck the rock, wrenching me loose and 
starting me off in the darkness with the 
speed of a race-horse. 

A rock scraped my shoulder, another 
a knee. Then came a blow alongside the 
finished me, and I re- 
membered nothing until my feet struck the 
sandy bottom in about four feet of :vater. 
Too weak to stand, I crawled upon the 
beach and sank gratefully upon the sand, 
bleeding from a dozen wounds—none of 
them serious, however. 

A gray streak over the mountain-tops 


| in the eastern sky showed that dawn was 


| breaking, 


and another day was about to 
arrive. But I was not interested. 

Getting back to Olongapo over moun- 
tains and through jungles took three days. 
Half naked and half starved, it wasn’t a 
pleasant trip. Others may have come closer 
to death, but my escape was narrow enough 
to suit me. 


PINKY GETS HIS YELLOWTAIL 
(Continued from page 33) 


dipped his net into the bait tank. Pinky 
grabbed a big sardine, put the hook through 
its nose and turned it loose. 

“T'll get one yet!” he assured me. “What 
does that guy think I am anyway—a little 
kid ?” 

After that first mad activity the fishing 
had slowed up. The first flush of excite- 
ment was over. Those who had come for 
just a boat ride and a holiday were, with 
few exceptions, out of the game, affected 
with seasickness in various degrees. There 


| was plenty of room at the rail, and I baited 
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up and settled down to business. 

I missed the next two strikes. The third 
didn’t get by so easily, and in a few min- 
utes I had my second yellowtail. It was 
a little smaller than the first. My leader 
was badly kinked. I was rigging a new 
one when I heard Pinky’s reel sing out. 
He was holding on to the rod for dear 
life, seeking to tighten the drag and slow 
down the run. 


“Want some help, Son?” inquired his 
father. . ; 
“N-n-no. I'll handle him all right!” 


Pinky gasped. 

Pinky's male parent winked at me, and 
we exchanged a grin as we watched the 
kid battle his fish. 

“Hang on to him, 
mother. 

Pinky was too busy to reply. He was 
succeeding in slowing down the run. But 
it was too late, and the yellowtail became 
tangled in the kelp. I was amazed to see 
the kid try the same trick I had used. 
Then something happened. Pinky’s line 
went slack. The yellowtail had escaped, 
and a disappointed small boy reeled in. 

“He got away,” he said, and his face 
was tragic. 

Avoiding my gaze, he put on another 
big sardine. He made a nice cast, placing 
his bait squarely where he wanted it, some 
sixty feet from the boat. His father had 
stopped fishing long enough to munch on 
a sandwich. He came over to lean against 


Sonny!” called his 


| the rail beside me as I cast out a fresh bait. 
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“I've had him out with me several 
times before,” Pinky’s father remarked 
with a nod toward his red-headed progeny. 
“He's landed several yellows, but they 
were all considerably smaller than these. 
They'd only run about eight to ten 
pe vunds. i 

“T'd like to_see him land one of these 
big fellows,” I said. “If he doesn’t, you ‘Il 
be taking home a pretty disappointed boy.” 

Just then an exceptionally hard strike 
took my attention. My line was running 
out fast. I let the fish go quite a way be- 
fore tightening down on him. For the next 
few minutes I was hard put to it in my 
efforts to hold my fish. 

“You must have the granddaddy of all 
yellowtail!” exclaimed Pinky’s father. 

My finny adversary showed signs of 
tiring. Slowly I was bringing him in. Be- 


fore very long we caught sight of him 
below the surface of those berylline 
waters. 


“Tuna!” yelled the boatman who stood 
by to gaff. 

I felt a real thrill when I saw that 
beautiful bluefin on my line. I believe tuna 
are the most beautiful of fish in the water. 
But when caught, they immediately lose 
their wonderful iridescent hues. My ad- 
miration was cut short, for when the tuna 
saw the boat he made another hard run 
and I had my hands full in stopping him. 

rhe fight was soon over, however. After 
several tense moments, hoping and _ pray- 
ing that I wouldn't lose my prize, I 
brought him alongside, the gaff hook sank 
home, and the tuna was safely on deck. 

He was a baby bluefin, weighing better 
than twenty pounds. My good luck caused 
considerable excitement among my fellow 
fishermen. Everyone went fishing in 
earnest, anticipating a tuna run. But they 
were doomed to disappointment. Mine was 
the only bluefin caught that day. 

Pinky stood gazing down at my most 
recent catch. There was an expression on 
that small boy’s face which sort of did 
something to me inside. I hastened to bait 
up and forget that I had my sentimental 
moments. I cast my sardine out a short 
distance. Soon another landed close to 
where my bait had fallen. Pinky was be- 
side me, his freckled face tense, his jaw 
set stubbornly. 

“T'll get one this time!” he assured me 
and then he grinned. “I spit on my hook.” 

I nodded  understandingly. “Maybe 
that’s what’s been wrong all the time.” 

“Yeah, I'd forgot all about that un- 
til—” 

The speech was never finished. Some- 
thing took Pinky’s sardine and kept on 
going at express- train speed. In despera- 
tion one small boy allowed his straining 
pole to rest against the rail, a_ dangerous 
practice, especially when one’s fish is close 
in, but it served to aid the leverage that 
Pinky needed. Then he tightened down on 
his tension drag as deliberately as a vet- 
eran. Still the fish was taking his line out. 


sc SE your thumb drag, Son!” coached 
his father. 

Pinky silently obeyed. The run slowed 
down. 

“T’ll help you land him!” offered one of 
the crew. 

The boy’s father shook his head. “The 
kid will land it himself, or not at all!” 

I admired the father for such an atti- 
tude. Pinky hadn’t asked for help—he 
didn’t want help. That red-headed, freckled- 
faced kid would fight his own battles. 

In the meantime I had reeled in, as 
did two others who were close by, to give 
Pinky every chance. He had succeeded in 
stopping the run and was managing to re- 
trieve a few precious yards to Lye a 
reel that was perilously low. But it was 
tough going. Pinky’s face was red with 
exertion and streaming with sweat. Each 
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| strength of a mature man’s arms and 


| had stopped fishing to watch this battle. 


| the white face of Emma’s husband, 
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Fem of the reel handle was hard work for 
him. 

With his fish almost within sight of the 
boat, Pinky was beginning to tire from the 
| battle, w hich would have taxed the 


wrists. The yellowtail made another run. 
Pinky let him go until his reel was nearly 
empty. I groaned inwardly. Another few 
yards and line and all would go. Everyone 


“Stop him, Son!” said his father quietly. 
And Pinky stopped him. Those tired 
freckled hands clamped down on the reel, 
and the rod bent to the added strain. 
Pinky paused to take a big breath and to 
rest for a few precious seconds. 
“Bet the kid don’t land him,” 
sied a familiar voice at my elbow. 
I turned around quickly to glare —_ 
the 
garrulous one I had escaped at the be- 


prophe- 
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ginning of the trip. 
“You would!” I jeered. “Bet you three | 
to one he does land him!” | 
A stake-holder held the bet. 
Someone yelled as Pinky’s rod bent | 
dangerously against the rail and the boy 


| nearly lost his footing. I almost bit the | 


end off my pipe stem and swallowed a| 
cuss word. It was a tense moment. But 
Pinky won that round and again was put- 
ting line back on his reel. 

It was a determined small boy against 
a stubborn yellowtail. Both were very 
tired. But it was the big fish that gave 
ground, coming in slowly foot by foot. A 
few more tense moments, and the silver 
belly of Pinky’s prize gleamed in the water 
near the boat. The skipper himself stood 
by with gaff poised over the water. With 
the last of his strength Pinky brought him 
in a bit faster. The big yellowtail was 
within a foot of the surface. He circled 
once, twice. Then, as he came close to the 
boat, the skipper struck unerringly with 
the gaff 

The battle was over. Pinky had his fish. 

I turned to glare at Emma’s husband. 
“So the kid couldn’t land him? Phooey !” 

The stake-holder handed me four bucks, 
and Emma’s husband retreated to other 
parts of the craft. I stepped forward to 
congratulate the victor and to admire his 
20-pound catch. 

Pinky was rubbing his aching arms 
while several of our fellow fishermen were 
patting him on the back. He was grinning 
from ear to ear. Looking up at me, he 
winked with the sophistication of one far 
beyond his years. 

“Gee, mister,” he said, 
membered to spit on that hook! 

RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 41) 


Rarely did I return from the river with an 
empty basket. 
“On the particular evening in question, 


strikes had been few and far between. I 


was unusually tired—probably because | 
had been whipping the stream for hours, 
and the result was a single rainbow trout 
about 8 inches long. 

“At eight o’clock, just about when it 
was time to be leaving, I decided to make 
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a few more casts and then call it a day. 
Whipping a No. 10 Ginger Quill out over | 
the riffle, I let it float into a fairly deep | 
hole. Suddenly the whole river bottom | 
seemed to come up and take the fly. I set 
the hook. All I can say is that he felt like | 
a large log on the end of my line. I slowly | 
but steadily led him toward the bank. 
When he was but a few feet away from 
me, then and then only did I know that I 
had hooked the king of the Weber River. 

“It was my good fortune that the fish | 
made no effort to go upstream or down- 
stream, and for fully ten minutes I held 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Why Not Try Pork Chunk? 


NE July evening, a few years ago, 

while fishing the shoreline of Lake 

Nancy in Wisconsin with a near- 

suriace plug, I saw a fisherman 
whose tackle and methods radically chang- 
ed my ideas on bait casting. This man, a 
stranger, was an expert caster. His rod 
was a slender, graceful thing, at least a 
foot longer than my own five-foot stick. 
He cast his light lure with an easy, effort- 
less wrist movement, yet he threw far and 
accurately. The lure itself was also some- 
thing new to me. Whatever it was, it 
never went under the surface. It did 
not appear to be a floater, however, 
for the fisherman held his rod tip 
well up, the reel just about level 
with his head, and kept his line 
entirely out of the water. 

I admired his craftsmanship 
for a few minutes and then 
rowed quietly away, deter- 
mined to learn more about 
this angler’s nrethod of fish- 
ing and his equipment. From 
the stranger's guide a few 
days later, I learned that the 
lure was pork chunk. This 
information did not mean very 
much to me but at least it was 
something for me to work on. 

As my chief fishing interest at 
the time lay in fly casting, I 
didn’t do anything more about 
pork chunk that season, I did not, 
however, forget about it and that 
winter purchased a 5'4-foot casting 
rod. I doubted my ability to handle a 
longer one—a groundless fear that probably 
deprives a great many other anglers of 
the advantages of this most pleasant of 
cas sting tools. 

Fortune favored me in my quest of —_ 
chunk information. The following spring 
at the opening of the pike season, I met a 
pork-chunk expert. He gave me a brief 
period of instruction—less than five min- 
utes—but that was enough. He also gave 
me a pork chunk and a weedless hook to 
use with it. He left with me something 
else, too—the code of the chunk caster 
which is, “Don’t keep any bass under two 
pounds.” For years I had been releasing 
all bass under two pounds and a good many 
over that weight, but this sporting attitude 
of pork-chunk fishermen gave me addition- 
al respect for the lure and the men who 


By Harold C. Hollis 


used it—as it would every other fisherman. 

Business was picking up. I had a pork 
chunk, a hook and some idea of how to fish 
them. Although it was almost dark the first 
time I used my new possessions, I tried out 
the lure anyway and got along fairly well. 
It wasn’t so difficult as it looked. 

I practiced early and late. I didn’t expect 



















For smallmouths at night, the pork chunk 
is often as effective as the bass bug. Note 
the proper position for pork-chunk casting 


to catch any fish, but I was pleasantly sur- 
prised. The great northern pike went wild 
over the lure. I could get fish, or at least 
strikes, at any hour of the day and in al- 
most any depth of water. Often a fish would 
leap entirely out of the water in a furious 
charge. Sometimes, when fishing with an- 
other angler who was using plugs or 
spoons, I would get a dozen strikes to his 
one. True, I hooked only a small percent- 
age of the striking fish. I hadn't yet learned 
the secret of striking and, besides, the great 


northerns are somewhat slower than thi 
bass and miss the lure more often. 

When the bass season rolled around, 
had had three weeks of pork-chunk prac- 
tice. I caught more bass that summer than 
I ever had caught before and most of them 
fell to the pork chunk. I was in danger of 
becoming a one-lure fisherman. I even 
neglected my fly rod. 

Most of the largemouths, of course, were 
taken from around lily pads and heavy 
weed beds. In such places, I caught bass 
under a blistering summer sun as well as 
during the feeding hours. The efficient 
- weed guard of the pork-chunk hook 
made it possible to cast the lure into 
the thickest pads or rushes. In- 
deed, it had better action when 
being reeled through such ob- 
structions. 

In the late afternoon and 
evening I stalked bass along 
the shoreline, watching for 
the commotion that marked 
a feeding fish and then mak- 
ing a hurried dash to the spot 
and drawing the chunk over 
him. I could take nearly ev- 
ery fish I located. In fairness 
to other lures, it must be said 

that, when properly handled, 
most of them will produce re- 
sults when cast to feeding fish. 
The small splash of the pork 
chunk seemed to attract rather 
than alarm the fish. They would go 
ten feet or more to investigate and 
many would chase it until they caught 
it. Sometimes one would sight it dropping 
and dash to meet it. 

I used pork chunk for smallmouths at 
night and found it quite as effective as bass 
bugs—at least so far as raising fish was 
concerned. With the bass bug, of course, 
far more striking fish were securely hook- 
ed. I found the 4/0 hook which I used for 
largemouths rather too large for small- 
mouths and so changed to a 2/0 instead. 

I wish I could give some instructions on 
striking with pork chunk, but the act is 
so largely a matter of reflexes that it is 
almost impossible to describe it on paper. 
The best advice I can give is, “Learn to 
strike with the fish.” One simply has to 
find out for himself and the only way to 
do this is by constant practice and by a 
critical analysis of his failures. Since the 
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pork-chunk caster always strikes with a 
taut line, he has a good chance of setting 
the hook, provided, of course, that the fish 
has taken it. Inasmuch as the chunk trails 
the hook there are many short strikes. 

If the bass chases’ the lure and hits it 
from the rear, the angler’s chances of hook- 
ing it are greatly increased. Often, how- 
ever, the fish hits the lure from below or 
from the side as it passes over him and 
when this happens, he often gets only the 
chunk itself. Ordinarily I reel only fast 
enough to keep the lure on the surface, but 





Figure 1—A bit of red flannel or red wool 
yarn should be drawn through the lure 


when short strikes come frequently I in- 
crease the speed a little in an effort to 
make the fish chase the lure. The short 
strikes are more likely to come in deep or 
open water than in shallows or lily pads. 

It is very seldom that a fish is hooked 
hard with pork chunk and great care must 
be exercised in playing it. Often the barb 
is not buried and many times I have seen 
the hook drop from the captive’s mouth 
when he was netted. To make fish strike 
the chunk is not difficult, but to hook them 
and land them after they have been hooked 
requires unceasing vigilance. 

Eventually, I became dissatisfied with 
the 514-foot rod. It was better than the 
5-footer, although I ¢aught plenty of fish 


Figure 2 


with the shorter stick. I built a longer rod, 
a 6-foot, 3-inch tournament model. Then I 


learned what real casting pleasure is. The | 


rod itself does nearly all the work of cast- 
ing and accuracy is greatly increased. I 
now use this rod for casting all lures 
weighing up to half an ounce. The chief 


disadvantage of this rod is that, because of | 


its very whippy action, it lacks the hooking 
power of stiffer models. Nevertheless, I 
have taken lots of bass with it. Naturally, 
a long rod makes it easier to keep the lure 
yn the surface and also is of considerable 
advantage in hooking and playing fish. Bill, 
my fishing companion, uses a 6-foot rod 
that is somewhat stiffer than mine. 

For chunk casting I use an unfinished, 
square-braid line of 9-pound test. Water- 
proofed lines do not wrap tightly on the 
reel when dry (the pork chunk line is al- 
ways dry, except that a few feet on the end 
may get wet when a fish drags it under) 
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Figure 3 


and troublesome tangles result. A 12-pound 
test works well enough, but this light lure 
can neither be cast nor handled well with 
a line much above that weight. The open 


reel which casts more easily and retrieves | 


the line more rapidly with the same reeling 
speed is preferable to the level winder. 
Pork chunk can, of course, be handled 
best while standing up and at the be- 
ginning one should fish it this way—from 
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WORLD’S RECORD LARGE 
MOUTH BLACK BASS 


Weight 22% pounds, length 
32% inches. Taken by Geo. 
W. Perry of Pearson, Georgia, 
at Montgomery Lake, Georgia, 
on June 2, 1932. 


TS AN Art! 


Chance may play a small part in bringing a good fisherman 
and a big fish together— but it takes real art to land the catch. 
Chance, by the way, plays no part whatever in the making 
of Hiram Walker bonded whiskies. From grain to glass, 
each step in the distilling process is surrounded with every 
safeguard known to the distiller’s art. Years of aging in 
charred oak casks complete the job. No guesswork—nothing 
left to chance. Result—sportsmen the world over say you 
just can’t beat Hiram Walker for a good old bonded whisky. 


















HIRAM WALKER’S 
“PRIVATE STOCK” 


Distilled and barreled in 1924, an unusually 
good year for grain. For more than 10 years 
this fine old straight whisky has lain in oak, 
steadily growing in richness, bouquet and fla- 
vor. It is bottled in bond under supervision of 
the Canadian Government. If you would know 
how delicate, yet firm in flavor, a rare old 
whisky can be, try Hiram Walker’s ‘‘ Private 
Stock”’ at ten years. Distilleries at Walkerville, 
Ontario, and Peoria, Illinois. 
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BONDED 
WHISKIES 


This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in 
any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 





FAVORITE 


now made 


NATURAL 
MINNOW 


Killer for 
Casting and 
Trolling 


For the first time, you can 

purchase, made in the United 

States, this type of formerly im- 

ported and correspondingly expensive 
minnow. Now priced within the reach of 
every angler. Made from PYRA-SHELL 
in a variety of colors. Scale finish, 


The Bill De Witt line covers a complete 
assortment of baits for casting and trolling. 
All made from PYRA-SHELL. Colors are 
permanent and cannot chip. 


Write for Catalog No. § 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 


Birt DEWITT Barts Div. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 








If you want to Catch a Whopper ¢, 
Fish with a Palmer Hopper @ \ 








GRASSHOPPE RS, CORK 

BODY, on Nos . 4, 6, or 8 

Viking Hook, 50c’ each. 

< CRI KETS. CORK BODY o 
8S Viking H We each, They 


Py at 
ang ve rong sniet SPINNERS ' N 
No. 6 JUR DI ALER WILL SUPPL} Yot 


PALMER’ s, je N. Raymond Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 


FREE FALL 
CATALOG 


Just Off the Press 


Showing 
Foot wear, 
and forty other 
leather and canvas 
specialties of our 
own manufacture 
for campers and 
hunters. 











Hunting 
Clothing 


88 Main Street 
—— - Freeport, Maine 


Fly Cast, for Bass and Pan Fish 


Take more fish! Have more sport! Big 132- 
page illustrated catalog, Ie. Shows full line 
of tackle and is very instructive. List of fly- 
and leader-makers’ supplies, free. Handsome 
bound book, guaranteed to teach you every 








step of fly, nymph, Ga 
bug and leader AL ae CUTALG 
making, $2.00. g065-1 Grand River Ave. 


Write today. Detroit, Mich. 
Headquarters for Fine Fly Tackle 





| much easier to get and, 
| as good. It is lighter than the other chunk. 








the beach. I don't like people who stand up 
in boats. A boat that rides high on the 
water and has rather high seats helps the 
caster considerably. It is hard to handle the 
lure when one is sitting in a boat which 
leaves him almost on a level with the 
water. 

The regular casting-rod pork chunk 
(Fig. 1) is hard to find in tackle stores, as 
this lure is not so popular as it was many 
years ago. The pork-rind frog (Fig. 2) is 
I believe, is just 


his own chunks. I 
the soft 


One can also make 
had some difficulty in this at first; 
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Figure 4 


salt pork did not cut cleanly and went to 
pieces quickly. A veteran chunk caster put 
me on the right track when he told me to 
put the pork in a formalin solution for 
about ten days or two weeks before cut- 
ting the chunks. This overcomes both of 
the difficulties, as it hardens the meat. 
Salt pork, about three-quarters of an inch 
thick, should be used. 

The man who gave me this tip always 
cuts his own chunks and the ones he makes 
are well adapted to his style of fishing. As 
he retrieves his lure, he pulls his rod back 
at short intervals. This gives a little slack- 
ness to the line and the chunk goes just 
under the surface. When the line tightens, 
the chunk comes to the top and the effect is 
as realistic an imitation of a swimming 
frog as it is possible to produce with an 
artificial lure. The slanting front of the 
chunk (Fig. 3) permits it to come up out 
of the water very quickly. My friend calls 
this the “hop.” 

Frank Patch of Marcellus, Michigan, 
cuts his chunks as shown in Figure 4, ex- 
plaining that the concave front, by offering 
greater resistance to the water than a 
slanting front, makes it easier to keep the 
line taut. He also suggests the use of two 


| chunks as shown in Figure 5 and says that, 


L. L. BEAN, Inc. | 





with this hook-up, he has taken two bass at 
once about 25 times. 

My own method is to keep the lure con- 
stantly kicking and flopping on the sur- 
face, by twitching the rod tip slightly. This 
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imitates an injured bug. I generally use 
the regular commercial chunks. 

I am no longer a one-lure fisherman. I 
like pork chunk as well as ever but now 
I use it only when the situation calls for 
it. I no longer try to bring bass up from 
30 feet of water to hit. This can be done, 
but not more than once a week on an 
average. I use diving plugs, sinking plugs, 
bass bugs and spinner flies. That is the 
way to get fun out of fishing—to introduce 
variety into it. The pork chunk, however, 
has taught me much that I can apply when 
using other lures. 

Natural floaters should not be over- 
looked. There are times when they are 
better than pork chunk. Fished with a dry 
line, with slight twitches and occasional 
pauses, they have taken plenty of fish for 
me. Sometimes the fish seem unwilling to 
chase the rapidly moving chunk but will 
unhesitatingly hit a lure which is at rest 
on the surface. 

I hope you try pork chunk. It’s a great 
lure. The more you use it the better you 
will like it. You will probably develop your 
own style of fishing it, for every chunk 
caster uses different tactics and the fact 
that each swears by his method attests to 
the effectiveness of the lure. You will learn 
how to cast it and how to strike with it. 
You will learn just when to make a silent 
cast; that is, to drop the lure on the beach 
or a lily pad and when to arouse a lethargic 
bass by putting it right on his nose. You'll 
catch large- mouth bass and great northern 
pike aplenty in the daytime and small- 
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Figure 5 


mouth bass and walleyes in the shallows at 
night. Perhaps you'll get a large rock bass 
or bluegill and in muskie waters you’ re 
quite likely to get a rise from a “tiger. 
Maybe you'll catch a trout with it. I am 
going to try it on the big fellows that lie 
at the mouths of the streams running into 
Lake Superior. 

You won't learn how to fish this lure in 
a day or even in a season. I find out some- 
thing new every time I use it. There is no 
lure that requires more study and practice. 
As one old-time fisherman says, “You 
almost have to be a fisherman to use it.” 


OLD MAN MUSKIE 


By Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 


UST between us, I don’t claim to be a 
medalist muskie-taker. But it’s that 
time of year, and anyone who has fished 


shine, early or late, is muskie weather. 
Just to prove that, Sie took me out on 
3ad Ax on the upper end of the Mantrap 
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i lane a Le ae | for the King of Esox has learned some- chain, and there, with the wind blowing 
MOSQUITOES INSTANT PERMANENT BELIEF BEF-STiING | thing, and sometimes learned a lot. Then, a gale, whitecaps spilling into the boat. 
Touriata camps > ae I always pump the guides for all I'm I hooked my first Mantrap “tiger.” The 
medi inal ide New original pit and| worth; and they’re usually worth listen- lure was a perch-finish, six-inch plug, the 
Hee: sine. i whether they’re telling a Paul rod a “rapier blade” of “A” stiffness. 


The storm gave us plenty of excitement, 
but this male muskie put a lot of “whang” 
into it. Sie coached, cheered, cussed and 
finally stepped out knee deep to help me 
beach the catch. 

“Every day, rain 
weather,” says Sie. 


Intolerable | 
Itehing, such as Sun- | ING to, 
«Kill Lt = Cotes, Fruritis. Ee- | Bunyan whopper or the fresh-water truth. 
Itching Ears, Feet & Wounds, | SO Out of this bag of alloyed fishing dope, 
we should get some slants that will help 


Prevents, heals Poison Ivy. 
Cote Oop Khe Pred Co... Bor 133, Alfred St_Sta.; Detroit. Mich. you when you go after the big fellow. And, 
must I’ve worked harder at 


POISON IVY INTOLERABLE ITCHING ] confess, 
muskie fishing than at any other form of 
fishing I’ve ever tackled, so I can pos- 


other Sneen t "Bites Gate. antiseptic, 
greaseless, no narce 








or shine—muskie 








Fiendoil is the perfect rust preventive 
for reels and lures. Keeps metal parts 
clean —provides smootber action of recl 
facilitates a sure catch! At Sports 
Stores—generous sample for 10¢ from 
McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 
12 L Street. S.E. Washington, D.C. 















sibly add my bit to steer you into a- strike 


| that will set you cheering. 


When and where, how and on what, 
| will a muskie bite? 
I doubt like sin if the best of ’em can 


answer those questions positively. But 
here are some of the answers, at any rate: 

Sie, muskiest guide around the Man- 
traps, swears that every day, rain or 


Doe A. of Grand Island, and his favorite 





‘THIS department is the fisherman’s own 

for the discussion of everything con- 

cerning fresh and salt water angling. New 

methods and kinks valuable to other fisher- 

men are welcomed for publication. Ques- 

tions will be answered when accompanied 
by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Field & Stream 


Lake-of-the-Woods guide, Bill, hold the 
same viewpoint. And others I've chinned 
with around the Mantraps say likewise. 
But I disagree; and so does Walt of 
Marcell. We emphatically disagree, for 
Walt, three of his best guides and I fished 
through a hot late June and an early July, 
until we were dog-tired, and the muskies 
were not accommodating. We got a few; 
but they were sluggish and we caught no- 
where near what we should have. Later 
we found that the big fellows were “shed- 
ding their teeth.’ Why, we saw a chip- 





Note the markings on this fish. They are 
the reason that some muskies are called 
tiger muskies 


munk swim right across a hole where we 
knew there were muskies, and nothing 
happened ! 

Just what “tooth shedding” is I couldn’t 
argue scientifically, but there is a period 
in early mid-summer when ceed ey mouths 
are sore. The old lunkers are grumpy, and 
they don’t care whether or not the Chamber 
of Commerce gets sore because they don’t 
live up to local booster claims. But with 
the waning of summer and the first tinge 
of autumn, you have the old “king” on the 
high prod. Past early August to the sea- 
son’s end is usually the period when 
muskies will hit; very early in the season 
is the next best bet. But there certainly 
is that mid-summer slump period when you 
might just as well fish for pumpkin seeds. 

That about covers the general question 
of “when” ; and now as to the weather and 
the day’s hour: 


Y best luck has been in the middle of 
an uproarious rain; rain so hard a 
“muskrat would drown,” as Sie put it. But 
he has told me of a well-placed cast drag- 
ging an old lunker out from some shadowy 
spot by deadhead logs, during glassy mid- 
day on the lake. Offhand, I’d say that 
weather doesn’t make so much difference if 
the muskies are hungry or on the prod— 
though glowering weather would be my 
choice. And as to the time of day, my 
guess would be, based on personal ex- 
perience and the guides’ say, that the 
morning hours and from late afternoon to 
dark are the preferred times, particularly 
on clear days. On cloudy, rain-spitty days, 
the whole daylight section of the clock is 
muskie time. 
Let’s turn now to the exact waters to 
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shoot at: In general, you know the muskie 

range: Ohio River, north—but not all 
vaters, by any means, in that big area. 
One must find “muskie water.” Head- 
waters of the Mississippi, St. Lawrence 
drainage, watershed of Lake of the Woods 
—but the fish are even localized in these. 
For instance, you'll get muskies in Lake 
of the Woods waters up as far as Rainy 
River ; not above it. I’ve fished Lac la 
Croix ‘and its adjoining lakes too much not 
to have caught a muskie if they were 
there; and others have had the same ex- 
perience. Why? Nobody knows, quite. The 
water is apparently right, there are fresh- 
water herring, which is one of the prime 
muskie foods—everything is right, includ- 
ing muskies down the river, but they're 
just not there. The same thing is true 
farther east, in the Superior National 
Forest, in the B asswood, Knife, Saganaga 
and allied waters dr Lining into the Maligne 
River. All the reason in the world to have 
muskies there; but try and find ’em. Per- 
haps we should be thankful, for those 
lakes are fat with walleyes, black bass, lake 
trout and such. 


HE whole Mantrap chain, the Lake of 
the Woods section, northern Wisconsin 
“muskie lakes” and, in a lesser degree, the 
Cass Lake waters are those I know best; 
but even here, there are lakes that are 
better than others. In the Mantraps for 
example, Bad Ax, Mantrap and Belle Tain 
seem to have the local reputations for good 
muskie range, while Big Sand, which lies 
between these other lakes, although har- 
boring muskies, has a reputation for a 
higher ratio of bass. So this question of 
actual waters, lake or river, is something 
to scout out. Ask your local guide or tackle 
dealer; it’s good insurance. 
Next, what spots in the lake or river 
should you shoot at? 
You can troll, of course, 
about casting. You can spot a lure right 


into the pockets along the shore where old | 


timers 
logs, 


“shade-up.” They haunt sunken 
wrapping themselves in shadows. 
Whether this is to give them protection 
from sun rays, or whether it is protective 
coloring technique in the business of lying 
in wait for prey, I, not being a muskie, 
could not say. But there they are. And 
these deadhead logs, driftwood jams and 
overhanging trees at the edge of deep 
pools were the places we hit so hard in 
the river fishing north of Marcell—good 
muskie water, with excellent spots to shoot 
at. And in lakes, weedy bay edges, where 
shallows drop to deeps, are fine spots to 
comb. 

I like the way Sie casts. He is one of 
the best rough-and-tumble manipulators 
of muskie lures I have ever watched. 
Here’s the way he does it: You use a 
wrist snap to put the “shoot” into your 
lure. But let loose of the cast so that 
you get a looping trajectory; not a rain- 
bow-arch cast, but about half way be- 
tween that and a bullet-shot. Your lure 
drops then, instead of shooting into the 
water. In the rather arching cast, Sie “fol- 
lows down” the cast, until his rod is al- 
most level, which you'll say is only com- 
mon good-casting form. But when the 
lure is down, the slack is taken up im- 
mediately by raising the tip of the rod. 
That quick lift of the rod takes out slack 
on the line, sets the lure in motion, and 
puts the rod in such a position that there 
will be a reasonable rod spring to meet a 
strike. If you can, put the lure just a bit 
beyond, or short of, the exact spot where 
you think the muskie may be hiding, and 
then make him come for it. To put it right 
over his head might only scare him. A lot 
of old casting lore in this, but sound! 

I’m not a bit sure how fast a cast should 
be retrieved. It depends on conditions and 
the lure. Great northern pike are, of course, 


but let’s talk | 



















“Have cast with my 
Supreme Reel 300 days 
of 10 hours each and it is 
still in perfect working 
condition. It makes 
casting a real pleas- 
ure and in- 
creases the 
chance of 
landing big 


Tulsa, Okla. 


PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “‘FLEW-GER" 


A Great Name in Tackle 


What a difference 
a good reel makes 


@ Before you go fishing this season, stop 
at your sporting goods dealer’s store and 
ask for a Pflueger Reel. ‘See the Supreme, 
Nobby, Summit, Akron for bait casting; 
or the Medalist and Gem for fly rod fishing. 


Using a new Pflueger Reel will make a 
great difference in your results and pleas- 
ure on any fishing trip. Pflueger Tackle 
includes Reels, Baits, Spinners, etc., for 
any kind of fishing. 





Pflueger 
SUPREME 


Supreme in 


smoothness, 
dependability. 


$25.00 


Pflueger 
NOBBY 


Satin Finish 


Pflueger 
AKRON 
No. 1893 
60 yd. — $5.50 
No. 1893L 
60 yd. 
Light Spool 
$6.50 





No, 1894 
80 yd. — $6.50 


Ask Your Dealer! 
rect’ FREE 
CATALOG 
Complete selection of latest 
Pflueger equipment for any 

kind of fishing. 
See eae eae aaecoaaa we 


The Enterprise Mfg. C 
“The Pfluegers” yr Ohio 









Dept. FS9 


Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket 


Catalog No. 155. 











PERFECT 
SHIRT FOR 
OUTDOOR 
SPORTS 









Wear a Pendleton for outdoors’ work and 
play—and you'll always wear a flannel 
shirt. Cool in summer, warm in winter- 
tailored to look well and give comfort. 
It’s the most healthful shirt you can wear 
A wide selection in solid colors, checks, 
and plaids at the better stores. Pendleton 
Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon. 


{450 v0 48 00 


PENDLETON 


America’s Finest 
100% Virgin Wool 
FLANNEL SHIRTS 

















WHITE WATER 


Pappiinc and poling a canoe is 


good for the appetite. And when 
you do pull up on the shore for a 
rest—then is the time to break open 
a package of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 
These crisp, delicious flakes will 
give you plenty of energy. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are ideal 
for campers. They’re a handy break- 
fast—an appetizing snack at any 
time of the day. Be sure to include 
them in your provisions. Quality 
guaranteed. Made by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. 


Kelloggs 


FOR CAMPERS 
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closely related to the muskie—and I saw 
one day, on Basswood which has some of 
the finest pike water, when the great north- 
erns would hit only spoons trolled in back 
of outboard-driven boats. Casting and 
slow trolling were out, but they would 
come like wolves for the fast-moving spoon. 


Ilowever, that was in deeper water, off 


| rocky shores, 


in channels between islands 
and over weed beds. Around deadheads, 
brush jams and overhanging trees, the 
normal rate of reeling in may be best. 
rhen, if the fish don’t strike at the lure, 
try the fas ster retrieve. 

Now we're getting into equipment, and 
every man has his preference. Let’s talk 
a minute about rods. My own choice is that 
“step-down” hollow-steel rod, or a fairly 
stiff “rapier-steel” rod. But Sie, being one 


| of those fellows who knows what he wants, 


| 
| 


| It seems 


| finally 


built his own rod—a rather stiff 
bamboo, about half way between a light 
salt-water rod and a northern trolling rod. 
He wanted a lot of “grab” in it, for he 
claims that this is needed for two specific 
reasons. First, you have to set the barb 
into the gristle of a muskie" s mouth and 
that takes a fairly hard “sock”. Second, 
you must have enough backbone in your 
rod to be able to keep Mr. Muskie from 
having his head “free” enough to roll. 
This last habit is something to talk about. 
that the muskie may take to 


| gator tactics when he fights the lure. He 
| rolls, twists, gets the line around his gills 
| which are sharp as saws, and then—good- 


| by muskie! 


| 





| sity. Sie puts it this way: 


Likewise to your lure, your 
leader, and some line. But, if the rod 
has enough stiffness, you can “turn” him, 
prevent him from taking line by virtue 
of the rod’s being too limber, and avoid 
this rolling fight. 


EADERS, 
your own choice; 
a moment. I like to experiment. 


lines and reels will be of 
so let's discuss lures 


The fish 


prefer red; they like flash; they seem to be 
attracted by erratic action. One of my 
best lures for both muskies and great 


northerns seems to be a natural frog-finish 
4-inch plug that digs a bit under the sur- 
face and darts. It is a fat plug; fatter than 
the “minnow” patterns, which also are 
good. I saw Walt get results a couple of 
times with a double-jointed, crawfish- 
shaped | wabbler. And Sie prefers two; (1) 
a No. 2 spoon, and (2) that celluloid red- 
and-white wabbler with a pork strip. Still 
another likely lure is the “shoe-spoon” 
red-and-white type, with one set of gangs 
on the end; or a variation of this is the 
copper, less-dished spoon, roughly out- 
lined like a sunfish. I never had luck on a 
No. 9 peacock-feathered or red-and-white 
bucktailed “muskie spoon,’ " but the guides 
all insist it is a “bully lure.’ 

Remember, also, to have 
and wire leaders between the 
and the lure. You'll need ’em. 

And after you get him—! Sometimes it’s 
like having the bear by the tail. 

There are a lot of stories about having 
to shoot a muskie before he can be landed. 
Well, maybe so. I doubt the stern neces- 
“T kill my meat 
in the water.” And there have been in- 
stances, of which you may have heard, 
where a fish-shooting fisherman severed 
his line with a bullet and the big one got 
away. 

Nets will have to be pretty big if_you 
want to scoop a muskie into them. Gaffs 
are more in line. And if you can bring 
your fish to the gunwale of the boat, close 
enough to gaff, you've actually won. 

If you're really game, you might try 
the landing method which Sie taught me. 
I didn’t believe it at first. You know, these 
fishing guides—! Yeah. And you tell 
whoppers too—just like I do sometimes. 
So I nodded and let Sie tell it. But I put 
it into a story, and right away I was 


some swivels 
double line 
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informed by men who had fished with 
Sie many seasons, many hours, that it was 
no tourist-stuffing. It was the truth. Here 
is the technique: 

You play your muskie until he is plumb 
tuckered. He reaches a stage where he 
just drags slowly, alongside the boat— 
stubborn, glaring and quiet. You reach 





The gill hold is a good one for both mus- 
kies and great northern pike 


under the water, get your hand under his 
belly, and rub it. Then lift the catch, 
balanced on your hand. As long as you keep 
your hand under that belly, and then lift 
slowly, vertically, and derrick-swing him 
into the boat, quietly, everything goes 
as planned. Don’t touch his back, if you 
don’t want hell to rip wide open, inside 
the boat. I repeat—Don’t touch his back! 

I didn’t believe it either. But I tried it 
when I got a chance, on great northern 
pike. It worked with me. 

And there’s another no-gaff method; 
that of getting the fish all tired out, then 
slipping your thumb and fingers down to 
geta quick, quiet grip over the gill covers; 
then pinch and lift. If you move slowly 
until you are in the right position, then 
pinch swiftly, and lift, you seem to para- 
lyze the fish so long as the gill covers 
are held down tightly. And still another 
way is to hook thumb and finger into the 
eye sockets. Either of these two tricks will 
work on fish up to fifteen or eighteen 
pounds. Above that, probably it is wise to 
gaff or beach the brute. 

Well sir, it’s just about that time of 
year—muskie season— the best time to go 
after ’em. Wish I were going with you. 
But s’long as we can't make it this season, 
maybe this common talk about Old Man 
Muskie and how to go after him will guide 
you to a whopper. I hope you get a tackle- 
smasher—and land him, by gosh! 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE! 


T has just been announced by Aber- 
crombie & Fitch Company, of New 

York City, that they will offer a well- 
known make of rod and reel for big-game 
fishing to the angler who catches the 
largest marlin, broadbill swordfish or tuna, 
weighing over 1000 pounds, in the waters 
of the United States, Canada or the Ba- 
hamas. The rod is a standard 23-ounce 
hickory and the reel will hold 1500 yards 
of 39-thread line. Both, together, are val- 
ued at over $500. 

The time limit expires on May 31, 1936, 
and the catch must be approved by the 
3oard of Judges of the Freip & StreEAM 
Prize Fishing Contest. 

There’s something for you big-game fish- 
ermen to shoot at. It’s a big job, a course, 
but there’s every chance in the world of 
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somebody's doing it. We all know that] 
tuna which would tip the scales at half 
again as much as the minimum weight 
specified are found all up and down the 
Atlantic Coast. They are present in the 


Bahamas, too, together with blue marlin of | 
a size that almost staggers the imagination. | 


Then, of course, the’ Pacific Coast, espe- 
cially in the waters off Catalina, Califor- 
nia, has been a big-game fisherman’s para- 
dise ever since Charles F. Holder caught 
a 183-pound tuna there in 1898. 

In other words, there’s just no question 
about the fish being found in the waters 
named. All you've got to do is go out and 
get ‘em. 

Tight lines to you—and may the best 
man win! 


A BOY BAIT-CASTING 
WIZARD 


BOUT a month ago, a smiling, manly 
14-year-old lad, named Harry Bu- 
chanan, Jr., gave 39 of the best Eastern 
tournament bait casters, most of them two 
or three times his age, a licking that they’l! 
remember for some time to come. Harry, 


who hails from Dover, New Jersey, climb- | 


ed to the top after two play-offs, with a 
score of three demerits as against the six 
demerits each, of his two runners-up. This 
all happened at the Second Annual Metro- 
politan Fly and Bait Casting Tournament, 
held in Central Park, New York City. 
This young wizard began casting only 
about two years ago and, in the interim, 
has also developed his fly-casting technic 
to a high state of perfection. All that is 
needed as proof of this assertion is that 
he won third place, in this same tourna- 


ment, in the dry-fly accuracy event, come | 


Harry is a mighty good fisherman, too. He 
took this 2-pound brown on a dry fly 


ing in just behind C. E. Braddon of Cleve- 

land, an all-round national champion. 
How does Harry get that way? Well, 

I'll tell you. He's been studying hard, un- 








der the tutelage of good old Art Neu, one | 
of the foremost tournament casters in the | 


country. In fact, Neu holds the present 
world’s Dry Fly Accuracy Championship. 


If Harry doesn’t make a big name for | 


himself in tournament-casting circles, we | 


are just going to miss our guess entirely. | 
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@ Give a man a watch that has sea-legs, and 
let spray and squalls do their worst! This trim 
new Elgin Sport Watch can even take a duck- 
ing without periling its accuracy. We don’t rec- 
ommend dropping it down companionways or 
storing it with your spare anchor . . . because 
after all it’s a fine timepiece. But you'll find it 
hardy and strong .. . a good sailor with an un- 
usual ability to tell the truth. See it, and 
the other smart Elgins, at your dealer's today. 


15 jewels, unbreakable 


crystal ,luminous or plain 
Arabic dial. No. 1802, 
non-magnetic stainless 
* steel case, strap, $25. No. 
1801, 10 K. gold oy 
case, leather thong, $32.50 


FOR 70 YEARS THE MARK OF AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 











Your Fishing Will Be More Enjoyable 


when you have added the INFLATEX boat to your equipment. With 
this sturdy inflatable boat you can go from river to lake to stream 
or wherever you wish and you are always sure of having your boat; 
with no more effort than is required to carry a compact roll 12” x 24” 
weighing only 15 lbs. You don’t have to deflate to move on and if 
you have a car it can be carried on top or the running board. This 
convenience of INFLATEX has made it a great favorite with a host 
of sportsmen—there is nothing to put together or to take apart; 
merely pump the inner tubes to the capacity of the outer casing and 
there you are—all set to go. Send a post card for folder giving eom- 
plete details, sizes, prices, etc. 


AIR CRUISERS, INC. Dept. S4, Clifton, New Jersey 2-man boat, $45.00 


Contractors to U. 8S. Gov't. with cars, large pump and ease 














ONE PIECE SOLID OR 
JOINTED TUBULAR 


STEEL 
\RICHARDSON ‘SiN 


RICHARDSON Always Better! 
ROD AND REEL CO. 
3152 N. SAWYER AVENUE. CHICAGO 
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pair Tie’ commntectonss IT’S SO COMFORTABLE! The famous 
“ALL OUR seRvice SHOES Bal tufted cells give full resilience without 
[| that trembling wobble. Low pressure, easy 
to inflate. Made of live rubber, khaki 
covered. Moderately priced. Lasts for 
years. Ideal for use in trailers, Also cush- 
ions for autos, boats, camps, etc. Write 


for free booklet. 
The K & W RUBBER CORP. 
», Dept. FS-9 Delaware, Ohio 
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APPYDAYSIN A Folding Puncture-Proof Canvas, 


Sturdy—compact—light. Tuck under your arm, carry through thick 

woods—dense swamps to unfished lakes and streams. Ten minutes and you're 
7 ready to fish. Safe, non-sinkable, puncture-proof, stronger than wood. Used 
by Governments and noted explorers. Oars—motor—sail. All sizes. Catalog. 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 491 Harrison St., Kalamazvo, Michigan 








A JONAS 


MASTER MOUNT “= 








/Re-Created! 


.. Natural as the Living Animal 

YOu RECOGNIZE a trophy mounted by Jonas 

because it looks like a /:v:mg thing. Ithasa /iv- 

ing EXPRESSION that reminds you of the animal 
as you saw him in his natural haunts. 

That's why JONAS mounts are famous. That's 

why noted big-game hunters and museums 


from all parts of the globe send their RAREST 
and most VALUABLE trophies to JONAS. 


Costs “° si LESS 


The trophies of your big hunt DESERVE 
the auiiel Ganunene that only Jonas Master 
Craftsmen can give. These Artists, with their 
life-long experience and their minute knowl- 
edge of avimal anatomy, RE-CREATE nature for 
you- preserve the memory of your big trip ata 
cost no greater-often /ess-than ordinary work. 


WRITE Today for 
FIELD GUIDE & CATALOG 


Write on your business letterhead—or send 10¢ 
tamps or coin—for beautful Art Catalog show 
ing tamous JONAS mounts, rugs, robes, novel- 
ties Valuable illustrated FIELD GUIDE 
shows how to skin animals for mounting, take 
measurements—everything you need to know from 


the moment you pull the trigger. Write Today! 
1021 
Broadway 
Denver 
Colorado 
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BE GOOD TO YOUR ROD 


T has always been a source of astonish- 
ment to me how many fishermen—and 
good ones at that!—neglect their rods. I 


| have seen some fellows come home from 


a fishing trip and go over their lines with 
meticulous concern and fondle their reels 
with the loving care of a Swiss watch- 
maker—and then stand their rods in a 
corner, without so much as a glance, or 
even leave them suspended on a couple 
of rusty nails out on the porch or on the 
side of the house. A bamboo rod just will 
not put up with it—and that’s as sure as 
shootin’. The six thin strips of bamboo are 
almost certain to open up if the rod is ex- 









Two men can easily pull a rod apart in 
this way 


posed to rain or dew for any length of 
time. Remember, the strips are only glued 
together. Then, too, unless the rod is kept 
suspended in a perfectly straight line, it is 
almost sure to take a set. Actually, the 
only sensible thing to do is to always take 
your rod apart at the end of the day, wipe 
it off thoroughly with a soft woolen cloth 
and put it where it belongs. You can place 
just a little bit of oil on the cloth if you 
want to. 

If you have difficulty in pulling the joints 
of your rod apart, don’t, under any cir- 
cumstances, twist them. If you can get 
somebody to help you, use the method 
shown in the accompanying illustration. I 
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where some bird won a 75-dollar First 
Prize with a small-mouth bass weighing 
8 pounds 6 ounces.” 

“Well, why get mad about that?” I 
asked. “Wasn't that his inalienable right 
in a free country?” 

“Sure,” he sputtered. “But suppose I told 

you that I caught one weighing just 8Y% 
pounds and didn’t enter it in your darned 
old Contest !” 

There you are. Here’s a tale the like of 
which we have listened to time and time 
again. 

When this issue appears on the news- 
stands—August 15th—we will just about 
be going over the crest of the summer fish- 
ing season. If you have thus far neglected 
to send us an affidavit on a nice fish, that 
may be just too bad for you. However, 
the Contest doesn’t close yet for several 
months, so you probably will still have time 
to make amends for your carelessness, for- 
getfulness or procrastination—or whatever 
else it might be. At any rate, don’t forget 
there are 114 prizes valued at $3,055.00. 

We especially want to urge the young- 
sters—boys and girls under 16 years of 
age—to get in the Contest. The entries 
have been rolling in by the score for the 
past month—but not very many from the 
juniors. 

Complete rules and conditions will be 
found on page 80 of this issue. 


KNOTS IN GUT 


OME time ago, in that well-known 

English publication, the Journal of the 
I‘ly lishers’ Club, there was an interesting 
article by one T. Nuttall, entitled “Knots in 
Gut.” In it the author says that few knots 
make it possible to retain 50 per cent of 
the original gut strength and he especially 
condemns such knots as the single and 
double fisherman's knots, the double water 
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BIG MONEY Assembling ! 

have seen very few rods indeed that 
NEW BOAN wouldn’t come apart when handled in this 
way. When you have no one to depend 
upon but yourself, one of the best stunts 


is to hold the rod behind your legs, just 
above the knees, with a hand on each of 






knot and the barrel knot, which are prime 
favorites among anglers. A knot which he 
especially recommends, however, is the 
double blood knot. There seems to be an al- 
most endless number of variations of this 
knot and it wouldn't be possible to discuss 


ate money on each 20-Ib Me od 
h t 






GIVEN! 








ye ~ “ 
} 4 Double- extra.) & Oc for illus- 
Paddie trated folder and. $0 iat a a the joints you wish to separate. Then press them here. At any rate, he recommends 
MEAD GLIDERS, 125. Market, . . . fo vays in Ww hich to tie this knot so that 
Ayo cdSidtatst: | your legs tightly up against the side of ur Vv tot 





your arms—as hard as you can—and the it will give approximately double the 
chances are the rod will come apart. strength of the knots of which he dis- 
Whenever you have to adopt such meas- approves. ; : : 

ures, however, be sure to put a little oil Another point that Mr. Nuttall dis- 
or vaseline on the male ferrule, so you cusses, which is certainly not generally 
won't have to go through the same pro- realized, is the loss of strength in gut 
cedure next time. soaked in water. He says that gut loses 

When putting a fly rod together, always from 10 to 15 per cent of its strength after 
fit the tip joint into the middle joint first— being immersed in water for one hour, at 
then the middle joint into the butt. a temperature of 57° Fahrenheit. Knots, 

If you are going to fish from a boat, put on the other hand, increase about 50 per 

Ti your rod together on shore and thread the cent in strength, as a result of being water- 
apust nine. <t8- eae oe ‘ue tae fey line through the guides. To try to do this soaked. 
in a boat is something akin to crawling 
through a barbed-wire fence—in other 
words, a very awkward business. 

In short, treat a good rod with the re- 
spect it deserves. It's the fly-fisherman’s Within a few hours of the time of writing, 
very best pal, and certainly one of the best here in Sydney, Australia, we have all been 
that any fisherman could have. shocked at hearing of another shark tragedy 


where a mother saw her son actually dive into 
WAS HE MAD! 


a shark's mouth—the shark rising to meet the 
FEW days ago, a Frecp & STREAM 


Grow Mushrooms in cellar, shed. Exelu- 
sive new process. Bigger, better, quicker 
crops More money for you! 


Enormous new demand. We buy 500K 
mushrooms, Write for book, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


MAN-EATING SHARKS IN AUSTRALIA 























- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 


NAVY SUPPLY C 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
4716 Lester St., Richmond, Va 











Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to putonand 
take off; no hooks to catch, Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 

Write for measure blank an«t Footwear Catalog. 

GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept. 8 St. Paul, Minnesota 


hoy before he touched the water. The police 
have been dragging the river in the hope of 
recovering some portion of the boy, which seems 
: ° hopeless. 
subscriber walked into my office—and Over fifty fishermen have set out to catch this 
was his face red! I'll admit it was a broil- merciless monster, but no catch has been made 
ing hot day, but I knew right away that ‘° far. Sharks frequently revisit the spot of a 
. Ae . . . é tragedy and take a bait set for them when they 
this gentleman s florid complexion was not get part of a human body, but in this instance 
due entirely to the heat. the boy was last. seen with his body square 
“Boy, am I mad!” he bellowed, before ¢Toss the shark’s jaws. 
he even had his foot over the d -sill The hoy’s sister was swimming at the same 
ve even had his too over t 1eé Gdoor-sill. time and received a nasty gash from the fins 
“What did we do now?” I asked. of this same shark. It has been stated by local 
“Oh, you didn't do anything. It’s not fishermen that the shark probably meant to take 
: oe ’ . re jg the girl but missed her in its rush—and just 
your fault. I'm just d—n sore at my self, arrived at the moment to meet the boy in mid- 
he countered, his face getting redder by the _ air. we 
minute. “Why the other day I was looking The local opinion about sharks is that they 
tl sh the lis f gg eg ae are not man-eaters by design, but having vision 
Irougn the ist of prize-winners In YOUT that can be considered limited, on account of 
last year’s Fishing Contest and I saw _ the 
















formation of the eye lens being spherical 
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and not like the human eye which has greater 
accommodation for distance, an arm or leg may 
appear to a shark fish-like, ‘when moving. It has 
also been proven by under-sea photography that 
the skin of a white man in the water, while the 
sun is shining, radiates light waves that increase 
the proportions of a limb considerably. The light 
having less effect on dark skin, the natives offer 
less attraction—and being black may represent 
the color of some fish that the sharks do not 
favor. I have known of an instance where a 
shark took the head of a native in his huge 
jaws, and simply spit him out, not having made 
more than a superficial injury in the man’s 
scalp with his teeth. This fellow had himself 
photographed and sold many post cards showing 
his picture. 
Herspert T. Beaver. 

Ans.: Many thanks for your valued letter. 
Of course, there is plenty of evidence, for those 
who are willing to investigate, that there are 
such creatures as man-eating sharks. It is sur- 
prising, however, how many people there are 
who still have grave doubts as to the existence 
of such sharks. The evidence, from your part 
of the world, at least, ought to convince almost 
any person. 

No doubt, a number of our readers know of 
such authentic instances and I hope we will hear 
from some of them. 


FisHinG Epitor. 


LANDS TWO POMPANO ON A CAST 


Feeling that you people always want to get 
hold of unusual fish stories that are true, I 
am going to give you one that actually hap- 
pened today. While fishing on a beach of the 
Gulf of Mexico, 15 miles west of Fort Walton, 
Florida, the writer hooked two pompano on a 
single cast, about fifty feet from the shore, and 
landed both, One weighed 3% pounds and the 
other 2'%4 pounds. The tackle I used consisted 
of a small steel rod, 4 feet long, and a 24- 
pound test line. Several well-known pompano 
fishermen have so far been unable to do this. 
Some have hooked two, but never got them on 
shore. 

Pompano spawn here in April, 
and many are caught with reel 
sand fleas as bait. 


May and June 
and rod—using 
Joun F. Pryor. 

Ans.: That is indeed a,very interesting catch, 
and I take this opportunity of congratulating 
you. It is the first one that I can recall of two 
pompano being taken on one cast. 

It would be interesting to know if any of our 
readers have had a similar experience. 


FisHinG Epitor. 


STIFFENING A ROD 


I have a 9-foot, 5%-ounce fly rod which is 
very limber. It is a wet-fly rod and is not very 
practical for dry-fly fishing, because it has no 
backbone. 

Is it possible to stiffen it in any way by 
varnishing or adding extra windings? Would a 
lighter line help any? 

Tuomas SHERIDAN. 


Ans.: Varnishing will do very little, if any, 
good at all. Windings might if you put enough of 
them on but you would practically have to wind 
the rod solid from butt to tip, which would be 
extremely inadvisable in a fly rod at least. 

There is nothing practical, therefore, that you 

in do, except perhaps cut down a bit on both 
the middle and tip joints. Needless to say, how- 
ever, great care has to be used. 

If you decide to do this, take off just a little 
bit of each first. If you take off too much to 
start with you are most certainly going to ruin 
the action of the rod completely. If the little you 
have taken off to start with does not help mat- 
ters, take off just a little bit more. 

As a rule, however, the most satisfactory pro- 
cedure is to keep your rod for wet fly ishing 
and get another one that is better adapted to 
dry fly work. If you don’t feel you can afford 
to do this, your only alternative is cutting 
down a bit on the joints. 


FisHi1nGc Epitor, 


WANTS A BAIT-CASTING LINE 


I have just purchased a steel rod and an 
anti-backlash, level-winding reel which has on 
it an adjustable tension regulator. I am going 
to use them for bait casting for pickerel and bass. 
Is there any particular line you would recom- 
mend me to use on this kind of reel and for 
this kind of fishing? 

THomas NOLan. 


a line that is a perfect 
casting proposition, I goa recommend a soft- 
braided, non-waterproof lit testing from 9 to 
12 pounds. However, a * sr of this sort—if you 
are going to use it a great deal—will wear out 
very rapidly. 

If you want something durable—a line that 
will last you a season or more of steady fishing— 
get a hard-braided, waterproof line, also testing 
from 9 to 12 pounds. 


Ans.: If you want 


FisHinG Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 





| BAG LIMITS. 


Thirty Days 
Duck Shooting! 


‘Arran the presses were running FIELD 
& STREAM received the official 
news that every duck shooter has been 
waiting for. We stopped the presses, im- 
printed a line on the bottom of page 44 
and took out an advertisement on page 79. 
Here’s the dope: 


Open Season on Migratory 
Game Birds 


DUCK, GOOSE, BRANT, COOT AND 

JACKSNIPE 
Upper Half of the United States— 
Oct. 21-Nov. 19. This includes Colorado, 
Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
York including Long Island, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Washington, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming. 
Lower Half of the United States— 
Nov. 20-Dec. 19. This includes Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia. Alaska—West of 141 
meridian—Sept. 1-Sept. 30. East of 141 
meridian—Sept. 20-Oct. 19. 


WOODCOCK 
Wisconsin—Sept. 23-Oct. 23. 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 


Michigan, North Dakota—Oct. 1-Oct. 31. 
New York (including Long Island), 
Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Iowa—Oct. 15-Nov. 14. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut—Oct. 21-Nov. 20. 


Missouri—Nov. 10-Dec. 10 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Arkansas, Oklahoma—Nov. 


15-Dec. 15 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georg- 
ia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana— 
Dec. 1-Dec. 31. 


RAIL AND GALLINULE 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30 except in Washington 
and Massachusetts, where it is Oct. 1- 
Nov. 1 
New York (including Long Island) and 
Wisconsin—Oct. 21-Nov. 19. 
Louisiana—Noyv, 1-Jan. 31. 


DOVE 

Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada, Idaho, Oregon—Sept. 1-Dec. 15 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
California—Oct. 1-Jan. 15 


BAND-TAILED PIGEONS 
California—Dec. 1-Dec. 15 
Arizona, Oregon—Oct. 16-Oct. 30 
New Mexico—Oct. 1-Oct. 15 
Washington—Sept. 16-Sept. 30 


Open Seasons include both dates. 


RESTRICTIONS. Season is closed on 
wood duck, ruddy duck and bufflehead. Wild- 
fowlers are forbidden to use live decoys. All 
baiting is prohibited. Ducks may not be killed 
more than 100 feet from high-water shoreline 
1 natural vegetation. Shooting permitted only 
between 7 A.M. and 4 P.M. each day. No shoot- 
ng permitted in District of Columbia. 


10 ducks in aggregate, 4 geese 
or brant in aggregate, 15 rails, 25 sora, 15 coot, 
15 jacksnipe, 4 woodcock, 20 mourning doves, 
10 band-tailed pigeons. Possession limit is the 
same as the daily bag limit. 
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THREE WHIFFS 
-U:1! 


AND 





ILL THE “UMP”? No—reform 

him. Make him clean out that 
bad-smelling briar, give up foul-ball 
tobacco, and turn to Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s pleasanter blend. One whiff 
of that and you've discovered the hit 
of a lifetime. We claim this well-aged 
mixture is cooler on the tongue and 
delightful to the nose. We insist Sir 
Walter’s milder. But more convincing 
yet, sales grow and grow as thousands 
try and cheer the magic recipe for a 
perfect smoke: “Sir Walter Raleigh 
and a well-kept pipe!” 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. U-59 


cooc tne 
BOOKLET 


| 
tells how to make 
your pipe taste 
better, sweeter. 
‘| Write for a copy. 








“Sooner or Later - 
, Yourke Favorite Jotacey 


I?s 1 Pr ar IT’S MILDER 
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HE following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising 
columns of FIELD & STREAM during 1935 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped ac- 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions. 





9 First Prizes $75.00 each 
9 Second Prizes 50.00 each 
9 Third Prizes 35.00 each 
9 Fourth Prizes 20.00 each 
9 Fifth Prizes 10.00 each 
9 Sixth Prizes 5.00 each 











BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1935. 


BROWN TROUT (Salmo criox) 


Must be taken before October 1st, 1935. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 


(Salmo irideus) Eastern Division 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1935, east 
of the 95th meridian, 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WersTERN Divison 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1936, 
of the 95th meridian. 

Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “fly-rod light lure’; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “fly-rod 
light lure” not allowable. Split shot or other sinker 
on le ader in connection with artificial fly or arti- 
ficial ‘“‘fly-rod light lure’ not construed as being 
ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not allowable. 


west 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with 
rod, reel and line, and with specified lure 
for certain classes of fish. 

2. The Contest is open to everybody— 
subscribers, non-subscribers, men, women 
and children. Contest opened on April Ist, 
1935. The closing dates are specified under 
the various Classes and Divisions. 

3. Fish must be caught in the legal open 
season, in the United States or Canada. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or 
private hatchery is eligible for entry. , 

5. The affidavit blank printed below, or 
an exact copy, must be used when enter- 
ing a fish. It must be signed by the per- 
son catching the fish, and by two witnesses 
who examined the fish and verified its 
weight and mea- 
surements. The 
affidavit is to be 
sworn to by the 
contestant before 
a Notary Public 
and his seal must 
be affixed. In case 


Rosert H. 
CONNETT, 

angler. H. 
tive, 


BETTEN, 


Bos) Davis, The New York Sun, 
30 noted fly fisherman and author on angling. 
author and authority on Pacific trout. 
ytd ot Museum of Natural History, 
New Jersey State Hatchery, 


Field & Stream—Se ptember, 1935 
25th Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


$3,055.00 in Prizes for Big Fish 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus dolomien) 


Must be taken before December Ist, 1935. 

Fish must be caught in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) NorTHERN Division 
Fish must be taken before December Ist, 1935, in 
or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, 
Nevada and California. Identification affidavit not 
required for Jarge-mouth bass in any division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE Dr- 
VISION 

Must be taken before January Ist, 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 


A Junior Prize of $10.00 


in merchandise will be awarded to the boy or girl, 
under sixteen years age, who catches the largest 
fish in_each of the ten following classifications: 
Brook Trout, Brown Trout, Steelhead or Rainbow 
Trout, Lake Trout, Small-Mouth Biack Bass, Large- 
Mouth Black Bass, ——o Great Northern 
ome. Weakfish and Bluefish 

(The rules and conditions published below will 
apply to the Juniors also, except that a signed 
statement from either parent or a guardian, instead 
of a notary public, will suffice.) 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN DIvIsION 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1936, in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) FLortpa Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1936, in the 
state of Florida. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


be included in the affidavit, together with 
the make and type of tackle and lure used. 
Unless both length and girth are specified, 
the entry will be disqualified. 


GIRTH - AROUND WWEST PART OF FISH 


1936, in 

















—Lenetn- rom TW OF Lowee Jaw Te TIP OF m.—e 
7. Fish must be weighed on tested scales 
and measured with a tape measure, the 
length taken from end of lower jaw with 


the mouth closed to tip of tail, and the 
greatest girth of fish taken. (See cut above.) 

8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor 
of Prize Fishing Contest, Fre_p & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. Affidavits 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING 


JUDGES 


KENNETH F. 


Hackettstown, Witt1am E. Haske t, Jr., 


AFFIDAVIT 


EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
578 Madison f 


Ave., N. Y. City 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


saliiicagiiamiasin Length Girth 


Rod used..... 


Weight 


any contestant New York Herald Tribune. 
catches a fish 

when accom- 

panied by a single Deena I Orticied 

guide, the afh- ea: 

davit can be 

sworn to upon Kind of fish 

coming out of the Where caught 

woods, the guide Line 


being the sole wit- 
ness. Such = an 


entry will be duly Caught by (Signed)... 


considered by the SE oe TN ODO | are ONe ror 
judges. Sworn to before me this day of Notary’s Scien. 

6. The length, Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures and addresses) 
girthand weight of 1 


entered fish must 


Lure or Bait 


Give man: asiiieaeas names of tackle and full specifications. 


PeRacanck 


N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman. Eucene V. 
Lockwoop, editor, 
Van Campen HeEILner, Field Representa- 
author and angler. Cuartes O. Hayrorp, Superintendent, 
Assistant to the President, The 





THE following amounts in merchandise will be 
awarded in each of the 10 remaining classes, 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertis. 
ing columns of FIELD & STREAM during 1935 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped ac. 
cording to similarity of dates and conditions, 


each | 


each 
each 
each 
each 





10 First Prizes $50.00 
10 Second Prizes 35.00 
10 Third Prizes 20.00 
10 Fourth Prizes 10.00 
10 Fifth Prizes 5.00 











MUSKALONGE 1 (Esox masquinongy) 
GREAT NORTHERN PIKE (Eso estor) 





(Identification: Sides with many whitish or yel- | 


lowish spots, which are usually smaller than the 
eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in rows.) 
WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion vitreum) 

Above three species must be taken before De- 
cember Ist, 1935. 

LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer namaycush) 

Must be taken before November Ist, 1935. 
TUNA (Thunnus thynnus) 

Must be taken before November Ist, 
the Atlantic Coast of the U. S. or Canada. 
MARLIN (4Il species) 

Must be taken before November Ist, 1935, on 
Atlantic or Pacific Coast of the United States. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 
CHANNEL BASS (Sciaenops ocellatus) 


(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing channel 
bass from black drum, a clear photograph showing 
side view of fish must accompany the affidavit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 
WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above four species must be taken before Decem- 
ber Ist, 1935. 


1935, on 


must be in within one month from the date 
the fish was caught, unless prevented by 
unusual circumstances, when the judges will 
consider such delayed affidavits. 

9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike Class an out- 
line of the fish must be sent with the 
affidavit. This drawing is to be made by 
placing the fish on thin paper and an out- 
line drawn with pencil, while the fins of 
the fish are held erect. 

10. In event of two or more fish weigh- 
ing and measuring exactly the same, prizes 
identical in character with those offered 
will be given to each of those so tying. 

11. Winner of any prize must send in a 
statement telling HOW, WHERE and 
WHEN fish was caught. A fairly com- 
plete story is de- 
sirable as most of 
these accounts are 
published each 
month under the 
heading of “Rec- 
ord Fish.” The best 
stories, accom- 
panied by a good 
photograph show- 
ing the prize fish, 
are the ones se- 


author and 


lected. It is there- , 


fore advisable to 
furnish as many 
details as possible. 

12. Prizes in 
each class to be 
outdoor equip- 
ment selected 
by the winner 
from merchan- 
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RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 71) 


him there—afraid that my rod would break 
at any moment. Finally a friend of mine 
suggested that I ‘lead him downstream. 
I proceeded to turn the fish around, and we 
started down. Then, all of a sudden, he 
made a wild dash for the riffle. Now he 
was leading me. 

“Fortunately, the riffle was a shallow one 
and I went in after him. I was soaked to 
the skin, but I came out with almost 17 
pounds of brown trout in my hands—a 
lifetime ambition realized.” 

A Salt Lake City newspaper account of 
the catch states that this is probably, the 
largest brown trout ever taken out of 
Weber River. It was caught at what is 
known as the Peoa Bridge, in only about 
three feet of water. It required thirty min- 
utes to land him. Dr. A. S. Hazzard of 
the Salt Lake City office of the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries made a post- 
mortem examination. It was his opinion 
that the fish was between ten and eleven 
years old. All body markings were regular 
and perfect. Apparently not a single scar 
was found, which is most remarkable in 
such a grizzled old veteran. As a rule, they 
engage in a good many fights before they 
finally turn belly up. 

The Second Prize went to Leland Logan 
for a brown trout weighing 11 pounds 2 
ounces and measuring 2914 inches in length 
and 17% inches in girth. It was caught in 
the Plattsburg Reservoir, near Plattsburg, 
New York, on August 10, 1934, on a home- 
made bucktail. Mr. Logan has a rather in- 
teresting story to tell. To my letter to him, 
asking for further details about this catch, 
he replied as follows: 

“Meade Pond (Plattsburg Reservoir) 
was created in 1923 by the building of a 
dam across Meade Brook, a tributary of 
the Saranac River. As far as I can ascer- 
tain locally, the reservoir has never been 
stocked, and the browns that are there 
must have come from the Saranac before 
the dam was constructed. 


66 HE fish which I killed was taken at 

the head of the pond, where a small 
brook and a large spring empty. Here a 
pool is formed by the remains of an old 
sawmill dam which went out many years 
ago. During the summer I had seen a fish 
break water many times at a point in the 
center of the pool, where the channels of the 
brook and spring come together, and I tried 
most of my flies without success. Later, 
when the water was drawn down lower, 
making the pool smaller, I saw the fish one 
day swim up the channel and hide under a 
shelving rock directly under the point 
where I had seen the rises. Nothing that 
[ offered interested him, and he finally 
swam back into deeper water. 

“The evening I caught him, I fished 
carefully up to a point opposite the rock, 
and looked to see if he were there again. 
I could make out part of his tail protrud- 
ing from the downstream end of the rock. 
Once more I tried flies, and finally put on 
an old white bucktail. 

“I cast over beyond the rock and twitched 
the fly across. On each cast I worked the 
fly nearer and nearer to the rock. Finally 
[ saw the white under-jaw of the fish 
move out, and the trout struck at the lure. 
He whirled around as he felt the hook, 
and jumped three times—then headed for 
deep water. I kicked the water and mud 
in front of him, thus turning him back. We 
both stirred up the mud to such an extent 
that he apparently couldn’t see, and con- 
sequently headed right for shore—his back 
protruding in the shallow water. 

“As there was no chance of my getting 
him in the landing net, I finally maneuvered 
around and put the side of my foot under 
him and literally hoisted him up on shore.” 





This method of landing a fish is hardly | 


to be recommended, but we can not blame 
Mr. Logan for adapting those tactics. 
After all, he had no landing net and a fish 
weighing 11 pounds 2 ounces on the other 
end of his line. What would you have done 
under similar circumstances ? 

brown trout weighing an even 10 
pounds and hailing from the same waters 
took Third Prize for Hector J. Bedore. 
The fish measured 26% inches in length 
and 16% inches in girth, and was caught 
en June 6, 1934, on a No. 8 Royal Coach- 
man fly. 

“Seven years is a long time to watch 
big trout at play,” says Mr. Bedore, “and 
to long for the feel of one on the line. Such 
was the state of affairs. 


“Meade Pond forms one of the principal | 


reservoirs for the more than 13,000 resi- 


dents of the city of Plattsburg. These res- | 


ervoir trout were so filled with general 
cussedness and perversity that, right be- 
fore your very eyes, they would roll over 
on the top, give you a mean look and then, 
with a gentle flip of the tail, scoot down 
to the bottom again in derision. Many a day 
I have spent trying all sorts of contraptions 
and stunts, and never getting anywhere. 


“TT was not until the 6th of June that I 

discovered you can’t judge fishing by 
signs. Reaching the pond about four in the 
afternoon, I had to waste a half hour sit- 
ting in the car waiting for a thunder- 
shower to pass. Tramping through 
wet, marshy ground, I made my way to 
the inlet, strung up my 3%-ounce fly rod, 
picked out a Royal Coachman and com- 
menced operations. 

“Nothing stirred. For one solid hour and 
a half I whipped that pond. Over yonder 
an old sockdolager rolled. Away went 
that Royal Coachman, and hardly had it 
touched the water when it disappeared and 
the reel started singing. I knew that I 
was into no ordinary brownie. Those lunges 
had me guessing for a while. No use in 
trying to stop him. Each lunge took out a 
few more feet of line. 

“Tt was getting late. The sun had 
dropped down, and the trees, shooting out 
long shadows on the pond, partially hid 
the old fighter at times. Even a fish, how- 
ever, can endure only so much. He was 
gradually being drawn nearer shallow 
water. Once I caught a flash of him as he 
turned back. The next time I felt him 
coming, I waded a few steps farther out 
and swung him in between me and the 
shore. That proved his finish. My heart 
jumped as I saw his back fin cutting the 
surface. Keeping a tight line, I bent over 
slowly, slipped a hand under him, and with 
a quick upward heave sent him flopping on 
dry earth. 

“Yes, sir; seven years is sure a long 
time to wait, but when 10 pounds of trout 
flop about your feet, after a whole hour’s 
sport—than which there is none finer— 
you feel that the seven years have not 
been wasted.” 

Arnold Milander came in fourth with a 
brown trout weighing 9 pounds 14 ounces, 
taken in the Delaware River, half a mile 
above Dingman’s Ferry, New Jersey. It 
measured 27 inches in length and 17 inches 
in girth, and was caught on September 10, 
1934, on a Creek Chub Bug Wiggler. 

Fifth Prize went to Roger H. McCor- 
mick for catching a 914-pound brownie in 
the Wanaque River, New Jersey, on Sep- 
tember 8, 1934. The fish measured 2534 
inches in length and 17 inches in girth, and 
was taken on a Brown Hackle fly. , 

A brown trout weighing 9 pounds 7 
ounces from the Lackawanna River in 
Pennsylvania won Sixth Prize for Wil- 
liam R. Percival. The fish measured 29144 
inches in length and 15% inches in girth. 
It was caught on July 20, 1934, on a 
No. 2 McGinty wet fly. 








BEAR FACTS 


@ Hunters, fishermen and campers- 
out would do well to bear this fact 
in mind: A grub kit filled with 
Heinz prepared foods will make 

our trip to the wilds twice as en- 
joyable and three times as easy on 
the temper and digestion! 


For instance, at the end of a day 
of hard work and keen disappoint- 
ment, there’s no messing around 
with a greasy frying pan. Heat a 
can of Heinz delicious Oven-Baked 
Beans! They don’t make them 
better in Boston itself! 


Or, serve a steaming plate of your 
favorite Heinz Home-Style Soup. 
No “fixing” required—just heatand 
eat. And Heinz Cooked Spaghetti, 
Heinz Cooked Macaroni, or a Fig, 
Date or Plum Pudding—from the 
House of Heinz! 


And finally, to help you bear up 
under the strain of being away from 
The Little Woman’s own inimitable 
cooking, a bottle of delicious, fa- 
miliar Heinz Tomato Ketchup—the 
standard of all Housewife Helpers 
and Camper’s Companions! 


HEINZ &) 
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Concerning Out-of-Doors Beds 


EDUCED to lowest terms, the requi- 
sites of a human night-roost are 
two; it must be soft enough to give 
bodily ease and rest, and it must be 

warm. With either one of the two we can 
get along in a pinch; with neither we are 
miserable. A bad night out-of-doors is the 
worst kind of a start for a good day. Of 
course, if you travel heavy—that is, with 
pack train, power boat, or trailer—your 
bed problem is easily solved. But if you go 
light—shank’s mare, single cayuse, small 
car or motorbike—that is different and 
you face a problem in transport that has 
kept a lot of folk guessing. 

There is no all-round bed; there never 
can be such. Your bed involves many 
things : whether you are long or short, lean 
or beefy, your sleeping posture, blood cir- 
culation, age, temperament and out-of- 
doors education. Some people can sleep 
cold on the hardest kind of a couch and 
rise refreshed; others, because of make- 
shift beds, even refuse to go camping. Al- 
most anyone, however, can teach himself to 
go light on sleeping equipment if he will 


By Hamilton M. Laing 


watch his own peculiarities and make the 
best use of what bed materials nature pro- 
vides at hand. 

That mattress—there is the rub. Of all 
the materials used in mattresses for home- 
made beds—wool, feathers, straw, or corn- 
husks indoors; and evergreen boughs, 
bracken or straw out in the wilds—the aim 
is the same: softness for body ease and a 
buffer to prevent cold creeping up from be- 
low the body. With a good foundation you 
may go light above and be happy, whereas 
with conditions reversed, as on a canvas 
cot with abundant covering, you may 
shiver. 

Warmth in beds, as in clothing, implies 
innumerable air-spaces. Materials that hold 
the most air are warmest because air is a 
poor heat- or cold-conductor. Thus the 
Wise camper who takes the fir or hemlock 

“feathers,” discarding most of the sticks, 
is insulating himself from the damp, chilly 
earth. Hay and straw—if dry—do the same. 
So does a wool blanket, but less well, of 
course, because of its thinness. Dryness in 
all bed materials is essential because damp- 


{ll set for a good night, which is the best preparation for a good day. The front por- 
tion of the tarp roof is turned back 





ness is a cold conductor, putting the body 
in direct contact with the cold air or earth. 
The ultra-go-light camper can not pack 
a mattress; if he can not secure natural 
material such as spruce, hemlock or fir 
“feathers” at his campsite he will go with- 
out. Sleeping bags, also, are too bulky, as 
a rule. What then is he to choose for cov- 
erings? There are woolen blankets, down 


Enough is a load. You pees as ca be 
cold at night as be a pack mule by day 


comforters, wool quilts and fur robes and 
combinations of some of these. Each has 
its strength and its weakness. The heavy 
woolen blanket has been standard equip- 
ment so long that to knock it seems almost 
sacrilegious. The blanket is reasonably 
warm, resists wet and brings comfort even 
while damp, and it will stand the roughest 
usage. Its one drawback is that it is too 
heavy for its amount of comfort. With a 
single U. S. Army blanket and a rubber 
ground sheet I have slept in all parts of 
the continent, seven weeks, from coast 
to coast. I was not always in luxury. 
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Then there is ground and ground. The 
camper soon learns that green grass is a - 
: cold couch, due to evaporation and dew; 
' and that bare, dry ground is warm, es- 
pecially after a sunny day. A little hollow ° pe 
with a slight curve fits the body better 
than a flat plane; or as some advocate, the | 






i ° 

ground may be hollowed a little for the 
' hips. Hips, shoulder and head are the 
x trouble points in hard sleeping. Almost 


anything will serve me for a pillow—but 
hip and shoulder are not so easily taken 
care of. One thing I find positively deadly 
in a hard-ground bed is when the hip posi- 
tion is too high. If higher—ever so little— | 


| 





(Right) Ta-Pat- 
Co with carrying 
harness, $1.50 | 
extra. 








. 
, @r this year’s camping trip—be it for struction. Bag illustrated 
big game or late summer fishing—you'll _ is Style 57-A with pillow, 
; want to spend your nights in the deep, rest- extra pocket for feet, 
ful sleep you always get in a TA-PAT-CO double padding, service- 


BAG. In the morning you'll awake complete- 


le : \ t able 100% wool plaid blan- 
ly refreshed. Ta-Pat-Cos are ideal for cabin, 


ket lining, $29.00. Com- 


UD 


tent or open air. 14.000 just completed for 


plete line of bags from $7.85 to $31.00. See 


‘ HEAD U. = Gov't. —— to ge st wae Cov- your dealer for TA-PAT-CO Bags. 
ered top and bottom with double-treated, ; SPEER ie . 
Paws } waterproof cloth. Canopy tops. Zipper fast- Pn nd for ple cape . 
J eners. Filled and quilted with Life Preserver siokssibe ties ata Mieaacaanidesin ncn 
: . . ‘ Kapok. Sheets or blanket lining. Equipped THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
than feet and shoulder, it puts a distressing | to take Airubber Mattresses and patented Dept. A-9, Greenfield, Ohio, or 
, twist in the back and I rise fully a hundred | mosquito netting attachments. Hygienic con- Dept. A-9, 14 Pearl St., N. Y. C. 


years ancient. 

In sleeping light, one soon finds out his 
own physical peculiarities. Some are cold- 
footed, others are cold-headed, or when 
chilly they ache in knees, pelvis or shoul- 
ders. To some, an extra pair of clean, dry 
bed-socks may be almost the equal of an 
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extra blanket. le 

\ Given then the essentials of a bed— | LOW-COST LIGHT AND POWER FROM | 3*; 

whether woolen blanket, wool or down | ee 

comforters, fur robe'or rabbit-skin robe— | YOUR OWN COMPLETE PLANT | 3: 

what are you going to do with it? There is | 52 

' usually about one thing that can be done: Just the thing for country home, cottage, <a t es 
fold it the long way, lie on one half and coh tie cs ania canemaeak aac aap] ~8 
° A | ’ coeee = | 
bring the other half over the body for that’s simple, portable, compact, easily installed, se | 

, covering. (Fig. 1, a). Yet there is a cor- and thoroughly ca cameron meg iggy em cur- | Bs 
oat cae va ee ee ae } rent as n operates lights, radio, househo = . 
3 rect way to do this. Most people sleep on electrical appliances. Self-regulating. Starts at loan? 83 = 
? the right side. The blanket then should be | of any switch; stops when last switch is turned off. | a¥ © 
. folded so that the closed side is to the | Can eo PP y at a i go capacity (no | 4, § 
2 sleener’s back a< > fee > ve | waste). Fuel cost is small. U. S. Government uses =) = 
; lee pers back. Also, as the feet are very thousands. Many models—600 watts up, A.C. ae 6 4 a 
i, D.C. Prices $225 up, f.o.b. Kohler. Mail coupon. | 5 = = ‘s 
le°’s | 3 § 
HIS department is intended to be a com- Begs = 3 
\ ‘hae meeting ground for campers and K O H L E R OF K O H L E Ris gv ¢ - & 
ft woodcrafters. Kinks and ideas concerning ELECTRICITY EVERYWHERE 1Saz © | 
the trails and woods are welcomed for pub- ALSO PLANNED PLUMBING AND HEATING EQUIPMENT| 4% &% & & 


lication. Questions will be answered when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. 




























CROSLEY ICYBALL 


prone to be colder than the body, yet oc- 
, cupy slightly less room, it is well to use 
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UW Hour! 


AMAZING INVENTION— New Radi- 
ant Heater. Burns 967% air. 
Makes its own gas, No piping. 
Noinstallation. Gives roomful 
of clean, healthful Penetrating heat, 
like sunshine, for 114 cents an hour. | gy 
Hotter than ganorelectricity, at1-10th 

the cost. Easy to light a rate. 
Nosmoke. No soot or ashes. No odor, 
Portable—carry it anywhere. Low 


the extra blanket to wrap another time or 
two, doubling up on the over and under 
j layers (Fig. 1, b). The extent to which 
this is possible depends on the size of the 
sleeper’s feet. Also, of course, the bag so 
‘ formed at the foot must be folded under 
: at the tip, the weight of the feet preventing | 
its unfolding. A packsack or log placed | 
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, ence will prove it—is that, generally, there 1219 High Street, Akron, Ohio | Dept FS-9 Cincinnati, Ohio 
should be a little more to the underneath | 
¢ side of the bed everywhere than to the 
‘ covering. Heat rises naturally; the cold 
| tends to creep up from beneath. FU a FISH GAM E 
“ a 
? Given two blankets, the problem com- wan 
‘ plicates tremendously. You at once find FUR-FISH-GAME, a favorite monthly magazine among sportsmen, contains 1 os more 
anv 2 > . the , , pages crammed full of interesting articles on HUNTING, FISHING, TRAPPING, ete 
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foot by doubling again as desired; then use 
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STORM! WARNINGS 
Won't Bother You— 
If You Have 


OREST RANGER 


SLEEPING BAGS 

You can laugh at the weather on your hunting 
trips this fall if you have a FOREST 
RANGER. Sleep dry and comfortably anyplace 
outdoors in weather down to zero. Over 30,000 
Forest Rangers now in use by U. S. Forestry 
Service—many bags now over 5 years old still 
giving daily service to rangers. The FOREST 
RANGER is the finest sleeping bag in its price 
range — superior material and workmanship — 
every bag guaranteed. 




















As Illustrated (Sioe wincs cive extra) 
$ sta en 


‘ ia 
TACh 7) SNAP FASTENERS ON 
America’s Most Popular Sage Bag! 
SEATTLE TENT & AWNING CO., Seattle, Wash. 
Please Send Me Descriptive Folder “C” 
Name 
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For Comfortable Hunting 
Get This CUTTER Pac 


If you want a light-weight, 
easy-on-the-feet boot for 
hunting, get this CUTTER 
Feather-weight Hand-Sewed 
Pac. Comfortable because 
they are very soft and flexi- 
ble . . . made from finest 
leather by CUTTER, famous 
for quality since 1870. This 
pac comes in 8 to 18-inch 






















desired. 


Send for the free 
catalog of all 
CUTTER boots, 


No. 310 shoes and pacs. 


A. A. CUTTER CO. 


1800 N. 34th St., Seattle, Wash. 


Formerly at Eau Claire, Wis 
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the second blanket as you would only one. 
This gives a three-ply covering underneath 
the body, a single ply on top. An entirely 
be followed on cold 
nights and the bed made in a draughtless 
bag. With the first blanket folded double 
as mattress, the second blanket may be 
wrapped around it so that the edges lie 
underneath, held securely by the weight of 
the body (Fig. 2, d), thus doing away 
with any open seam but making a bag 
that must be entered from the top. What 
you do with your two blankets will depend 
somewhat on geography. In the East, 
where summer nights are warm, you may 
use most of the bedding as a mattress in 
securing bodily ease; at high elevation or 
in the coastal West. where nights are 
proverbially chilly, you must govern your- 
self accordingly. The more blankets al- 
lowed, the more room for manipulation. 
Probably the warmest foot arrangement 
from two blankets is secured by double- 
folding the under blanket at the foot so 
that the upper two ply can be used as 
covering (Fig. 2, e). When the second 
blanket is then wrapped around in the 
usual manner, as in Fig. 1, there will thus 





"“@OQO@®D 


Figure 2 


be four ply below the feet and three ply 
above—a correct balance. Otherwise, if 
the lower blanket is doubled under the 
feet, there will be about six ply below and 
one above—obviously wrong, especially in 
cold weather. 

One advantage of the two-blanket bed is 
that the camper may dig down at will— 
which cannot be done with the bed of one 
unit—as in the heavy comforter types. I 
have found the heavy down robe so warm 
in midsummer, even in Alaska, that it 
could not be used as a covering at all. 
Secause of the matter of weight, no go- 
light camper is interested in a bed of more 
than two blankets. One might as well sleep 
cold by night as be a pack mule by day. 

(To be concluded) 


GALLINULE AU RIZ 


OW many times does one arrive at the 

old duck club to find that the ducks 
are conspicuous by their absence? The 
weather seemed to promise better things. 
To add to one’s disappointment and cha- 
grin, the shooting ponds usually contain 
hordes of mud hens which may be seen 
greedily filling their capacious craws with 
the expensive grain that has been thrown 
near the blinds as bait. Just because one 
feels cussed, the usual procedure is to 
shoot a few. Those shot are rarely carried 
away from the pond, but are left for the 
keeper to remove. 

There was a time when I did that self- 
same thing, but that was long ago, for I 
have since learned a way to put these 
homely creatures on the bill-of-fare. I will 
pass it along to you. Try it! I hope it will 
serve to palliate your disappointment « on 
days when ducks are minus. 

Let us base our operations, as to amount 
of ingredients, on a half dozen of the birds. 
First, skin out the breasts. It may be done 
without either plucking or cleaning; just 
skin the breast and slice it off with a 
sharp knife. Set the breasts aside in a 
pan of cold salted water. Place a Dutch 
a deep skillet on the stove, in 


which you have put two or three slices of 
bacon, chopped fine. While the bacon is 
rendering and browning, dry and flour the 
breasts and set them in the hot grease. 
Keep turning them until well browned on 
all sides, when the blaze should be turned 





“(HE way to better duck 
shooting is for all clubs to 
raise as many as they kill.” You’ve 
probably heard that before. Read 
“RAISE DUCKS!” in the Octo- 
ber issue. It’s written by Freder- 
ick C. Lincoln, the Biological 
Survey duck expert. He shoots 
the plan all full of holes, and his 
judgment is based on facts. 











down and breasts removed and set aside 
for the time. 

A half cup of chopped onion, an equal 
amount of chopped green peppers and 
tomato is then placed in same utensil and 

allowed to cook until well broken down, 
when the breasts are returned with water 
sufficient to cover the meat. Add pepper 
and salt and cover the utensil with a tight- 
fitting lid. Turn down the fire and let 
simmer. While it is mellowing in the 
Dutch oven, proceed to boil an ample 
amount of rice, using the recipe that deliv- 
ers a nice dry grain. The rice will be done 
in just the right time to use with the coot 
breasts which will by this time be covered 
with a heavy dark gravy. The method is 
very similar to cooking a Swiss steak. 

When serving, place a mound of flaky, 
dry-grained rice on the plate. Set a whole 
coot breast on each mound, and pour the 
heavy gravy over all. Eat it. It’s good. 

On days when ducks are flying high, 

And ’taint no use to shoot; 

Just grab your gun, and bang away ; 

And bag a mess of coot. 


—J. P. But 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
WANTS TO BUY A BOW 


Several of my friends have interested me re- 
cently in archery. We are going to do mostly tar- 
get practice, but I have an idea that if I like 
the sport well enough I may want to use it in 
the field next fall for small game such as rabbits. 
How heavy a bow should I buy and what is the 
best kind of wood for such a bow? 

Jack Davies. 


Ans.—It seems to me that a bow testing around 
50 or 55 pounds would be plenty heavy enough, 
especially since you are not at all sure that you 
are going to use it in the field. It is certainly 
plenty heavy for target practice and would also 
take care of small game such as you mention. If 
you have never handled a bow much, you will find 
anything testing over 50 or 55 pounds very tiring. 

When it comes to the wood, that is largely a 
matter of personal taste and also what you are 
going to pay for the bow. If you don’t want to 
put very much money into it, you can get a 
lemonwood bow that is entirely satisfactory. Osage 
orange or bois d’arc is another good wood. Most 
archery experts agree there is nothing much better 
than a bow made of real good yew. On the other 
hand, such a bow would be quite expensive. 

Campinc Epitor. 


DON’T DO IT 


For some years now I have owned a very fine 
buckskin jacket. It has lost its waterproof quali 
t.es. What can I do to replace these? 

Epwarp V. Lyncu. 

Ans.—Frankly, I don’t believe you can do any- 
thing unless you are willing to take a chance 
on totally ruining the jacket. One of the princi- 

pal advantages of a buckskin jacket is its com 
fort and extreme pliability. To try to wate rproof 
it by home methods is going to remove this plia- 
bility entirely. The chances are the jacket will 
become as stiff as a board and it is almost a sure 
bet that you wouldn’t want to wear it again. 

Aside from this, we have never heard of a 
waterproofing solution that is really effective on 
buckskin. I have heard about a method of tanning 
the skin which is supposed to make it water- 
proof, but that, too, apparently usually completely 
ruins it. 

Campinc Epitor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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Ques.: I know that the photographic 
aspirations of most every sportsman are to 
get some fine pictures of wildlife, whether 
fying ducks, leaping fish or big game. But 
it is often very difficult to get close enough 
to make the photographs “show the whites 
of their eyes,” so to speak, Some of my 
deer pictures might just as well be of my 
country cousin with a deer hide draped 
over his anatomy; and the enlargements all 
look so fussy that my friends say, “What's 
the matter with that picture?” or “Is that 
a horse?” Either I'ma pretly dumb photo- 
graphic hunter or I have a lot to learn 
about picture taking, Is there anything 
that can be done about it? CF. Te) 


Ans.: You are, prob- 
ably, just on the verge ol 
becoming a good game 
photographer. ‘Taking 
pictures of wildlife, as 
every one learns who 
tries it, is a lot more 
difficult or at least a lot 
more work, than bagging 
the same game. And this 
applies to fish, fowl or 
elephants. You are quite 
right in saying that it 1s 
difficult to come close 
enough to get a picture 
that really looks like 
anything. But that’s real- 
ly the sport in it. Very 
often, however, it is pos- 
sible to make distant 
game a part of a very 
attractive picture. The 
photo reproduced in the 
center of this page is a 
good example. It was 
made by ye humble jani- 
tor of this Department. 
Take another look at it 
—nothing but a few buf- 
faloes, at quite a dis- 
tance, on a skyline, with 
nothing but grass and sky. What made the 
picture was a red filter that brought out 
the thin clouds. Without a heavily correct- 
ing filter it would have been just blah. 


Ques.: / use a direct-focusing type cam- 
era, but having very poor eyes I find it 
dificult to get my pictures correctly fo- 
cused. Is there any possible adaptor or 
other way that my shortcoming can be 
rectified or assisted? (H. F.) 

Ans.: A small magnifying glass can be 
mounted just over the ground glass in your 
camera that will help tremendously to solve 
your problem. In fact, such an attachment 
is a definite asset to any user of this type 
of camera. I suggest that you have it 
7 wecetiae by a reputable camera repair 
snop. 


Ques.: ] have found that the use of fil- 
ters n taking both still and motion pictures 
yreatly increases the attractiveness of many 
of my pictures, but it has been a sort of 
hit-or-miss proposition with me. Some- 
times the results are fine—and sometimes 
they are ! (Censored by janitor.) Is 





ASK ME! so 


How to take better photographs when you are 
hunting, fishing and camping 


Edited by HAROLD McCRACKEN 


there any table or general information 
which you can give me on the comparative 
exposures of various filters? (j: B. B.) 


Ans.: When using panchromatic or 
verichrome films, one should always con- 
sider the possibility of using a filter. It is 
a bit difficult to explain, in brief, just when 
you should use a red filter, or something 
else. The best way to learn this is by ex- 
perience. Naturally the different types of 
filters require different lengths of expos- 
ure, but there is nothing really difficult 
about this. If you use a Photoelectric ex- 
posure meter—which you certainly should 
use—you can determine very accurately 





When it is impossible to take close-up pictures of game, the use of a heavy 
filter adds greatly to the artistic qualities. See text 


just what your correct exposure should be 
for a particular picture with the various 
types of film. With this as a basis to guide 
you, you can also determine the correct ex- 
posure for the various types of filters by 
refering to the following table which is 
compiled by the Eastman Kodak Company : 











No Acro Acro G or 

filter 1 2 3N5 5N5 23A 72 
23 28 Night 
an £2o ae is 1.6 effect 
32 28 26 16 14 £18 filter 
35 31 28 18 16 £2. use at 
40 36 32 20 18 23 £23to 
45 40 3/ 23 28 26 #35 
oo S82 45 25 25 2 

an 56 32 224 28 26 

8.0 7.1 6.5 40 3.6 4.6 
110 98 90 56 49 63 » 
16D i43 138 80 72 G2 


The above table is given for daylight ex- 
posures expressed in “f” values, when 
using Super-sensitive Panchromatic film. 
I suggest that you cut this out and have it 
handy at all times. I also recommend the 





use of gelatine filters placed between the 
components of your lens in a still camera 
or between lens and film in a movie camera. 


Ques.: IIhile doing some mountain 
climbing last summer, my camera fell and 
it resulted in cracking the lens right in 
two. As I have taken so many fine pic- 
tures with this levis, it is like an old friend, 
and I hate to think of throwing it away. 
Is there any way of having it glued to- 
gether for future use and will I get the 
same results with it? (A. W.) 


Awns.: If your lens is merely cracked in 
two and is still intact in its proper place in 
the mount, the chances are that you 
can still use it as it is 
and get practically as 
good results as you ever 
did. This depends to a 
large extent on the char- 
acter of the crack and 
the angle of the fracture. 
If it is a bad angular 
crack, the falt-faces may 
possibly cut down the 
light, thus reducing the 
speed, or even tend to 
throw a “ghost” on the 
exposed negative. I sug- 
gest that you make some 
pictures with your brok- 
en lens just as it is and 
using the same stop and 
exposure you would have 
used before the accident 
occurred, That is really 
the only way to find out 
just how bad a break has 
been made. From the re- 
sults, you can decide if it 
is worth while to con- 
tinue using the lens and 
just what allowance 
must be made. The Jani- 
tor of this page once had 
a similar experience with 
a small motion-picture 
camera while climbing Mount Edith Cavell 
in the Canadian Rockies. The lens was 
cracked clear through, yet in desperation 
I continued making pictures and allowing 
about one stop more than I had previously. 
When all the films were developed I could 
not tell, from the quality of them, which 
had been made before or after the accident. 


Ques.: While hunting last fall I man- 
aged to get a few movies of some deer. 
They are really very good, but the scenes 
are such short flashes that they don’t stay 
on the screen long cnough to get a good 
look at them. Is there any way I can have 
these scenes lengthened? (P. McK.) 


Ans.: It is possible, and generally prac- 
ticable, to have such scenes made either 
twice or three times their original length. 
This is done by printing each individual 
frame more than once. But it has to be 
done by a person who knows his business 
and has the proper equipment. Most any 
of the larger New York or Hollywood 
motion-picture developing and printing 
laboratories can do it or can have it done. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


Whitetail Antlers 


By W. M. 


N the average normal buck white- 
tailed deer of Pennsylvania the new 
antler growth is noticeable—two to 

four inches above the skull—about May 15. 
The antler takes form as it grows; that 
is, the points grow out as the beam length- 
ens, and in about three months, when the 
beam growth is completed, the points also 
are fully developed. 

While the antlers are growing they are 
soft and rubbery, are filled with blood and 
bleed freely when cut or scratched. At this 
time they can be bent and twisted several 
degrees without injuring them, but when 
entanglement with brush or other 
accident causes a fracture of any part of 
the soft, velvet-covered antler, the result is 
that the injured beam or point continues 
to grow, but at a tangent from its original 
course. A large permanent swelling also 
develops at the fracture. When a point is 
broken so that it hangs at a right angle 
from its original course, it will have a 
tendency to again turn upward as growth 
of the broken member continues. 

The velvet is short, dark-brown hair 
that covers the antler until it hardens. 
When seen at a distance on a growing 
antler, the velvet appears to be black. The 
reason for this is the large amount of 
blood in the antler and the thinness of the 
skin covering it. On antlers that have hard- 
ened, the velvet takes on its natural dark- 
brown color. 

Three to four weeks after the antlers 
have grown to full size they harden and 
the velvet is peeled off. In the northern 
parts of Pennsylvania the antlers of most 
deer harden in September and during that 
period we have always observed a scarcity 
of bucks in the places they frequented 








The upper parts pe these antlers are simi- 
lar in form, but by comparing the burrs 
and the angles of attachment to the skull; 
also the wart, vein and ridge formations 
above the burrs, one can readily see that 
they were not shed by the same buck 


mornings and evenings, all through the 
spring and summer. Few are seen on their 
favorite feeding grounds, at natural and 
salt licks, and along creek bottoms in sec- 
tions where there is no water on the hills. 
The bucks stay in thick cover where, due 
to the noisy condition of the woods at that 


Dippold 


time of the year, it is generally difficult 
tu get close to them. By selecting a very 
windy day for stalking the deer, one can 
at times approach near enough to see the 
velvet peeling off in strips or hanging in 
strings from the antlers. 

Often there are wide variations from the 
dates given here, but we are dealing only 





ake. 


The 1930, 1931, 1933 and 1934 growths by 
the same buck. A thousand-foot circle 
would take in the spots where the 1930, 
1931 and 1934 antlers were found. The 1933 
antler was found about a mile away from 
the others. Extreme variation in weight of 
the perfect specimens is but two ounces 


with the average deer and with what we 
may expect to find as the usual thing. | 
remember seeing one buck whose antlers 
were just starting to grow early in July. 

The common type of white-tail deer 
antler has a long, forward-sweeping beam 
from which four or five primary points 
grow upward, more or less evenly spaced 
on the beam. Auxiliary points measuring 
up to a foot or even longer may grow on 
any part of the antler, any year. The num- 
ber of auxiliary points is variable and fre- 
quently an individual's antlers have fewer 
points one year than they had the year 
before. Points an inch or more in length 
rarely exceed 15 or 16 on both antlers. 
In a majority of the cases of antlers which 
are credited with an exceptionally large 
number of points—20 to 40—the number is 


arrived at by counting all warts from 
which a ring can be hung, or by some 


similar method of counting. 

By the middle of September the antlers 
of most bucks are hard and polished. The 
rutting season commences in October and 
is at its height in the first two weeks of 
November, tapering off well into Decem- 
ber. While the rut is on, bucks will be 
seen anywhere and everywhere at all hours 
of the day and night. The average deer in 
this region is very much a stay-at-home 
and, judging by many wild deer whose 
habits we have been studying for a long 
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time, | would say that a three- to four- 
mile circle would encompass the range of 
most individuals. During the rutting sea- 
‘son, however, a buck is liable to wander 
far from his regular haunts in pursuit of 
does. 

The antlers may be shed any time after 
the rut is over. In Pennsylvania, most wild 
deer shed their antlers between the middle 
of December and the end of January. Ex- 
tremely cold weather seems to hurry the 
shedding process and if there has been un- 





iis department consists of short articles 
and notes, describing interesting and un- 
usual side-lights on animal life. Game birds 
and animals are given major consideration. 
All of you are heartily and earnestly invited 
to contribute. Good natural history photo- 
graphs are also desired. Questions will be 
answered when accompanied by a stamped, 
sdéreseed envelope. 











seasonably cold weather in November, 
many antlers, usually fine large specimens, 
are found during the deer season, which 
opens this year on December 2. On the 
other hand, during an exceptionally mild 
winter, shedding may be delayed. Several 
years ago, during that period when the 
winters in this region were unusually 
mild, I saw wild bucks with big antlers as 
late as the middle of March. 

Instances are annually recorded of ant- 
lers being seen by hunters to fall from 
heads without assistance from the deer 
in other cases deer have been observed 
pulling and tugging at the antlers with 
front or hind feet or hooking brush in an 
effort to free them. Probably there is an 
itching or painful sensation at the antler 
base that causes the deer to try to rid 
himself of his encumbtance. Antlers grow 
from low knobs on the skull and no pulling 
will separate them from the pedicles if 
they have not loosened sufficiently at their 
bases to be ready for shedding. 

If a buck dies while his antlers are 
growing, they dry out and their diameter 
is considerably reduced. When this shrink- 
age takes place, the small warts that usu- 
ally grow on the butt ends of antlers are 
noticeable under the velvet, which does 
not peel off in such cases. 

The fact that warts are found on antlers 
when growth is stopped prematurely 
proves that all parts assume the form they 
would finally have had if grown to full 
size and hardened on the live deer. 


Three antlers badly damaged by porcu- 
pines, squirrels, chipmunks, mice and 


other rodents 
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READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
SNAKES OF PENNSYLVANIA 
what kind of land 


there are in eastern 


Will you please tell me 
snakes and water snakes 
Pennsylvania? 

Joun D. Perkins, 5TH. 


Ans.—Sorry that I can’t give you an absolutely 
complete list of the snakes found in the eastern 
portion of Pennsylvania. There are a number of 
more or less minor species with which I am not 
very familiar and which are not frequently seen 
in your part of the state. However, the most 
common species are as follows: ribbon snake, 
garter snake, DeKay’s or brown or ground snake, 
the Storer’s or red-hellied snake, black snake, the 
mountain or pilot black snake, the pine or bull 
snake, the bull or yellow gopher, the green whip 
snake, the green or grass snake, the Eastern ring- 
<n king snake, milk snake and the hog-nosed 
snake, 

The only two species of water snake that I 
know of in your state are the queen and the com- 
mon water snake. 

When it comes to poisonous species there are 
only two, but these are abundant in certain sec- 
tions, especially in the eastern portion of the state. 
I refer to the timber rattler and the copperhead. 

Natura History Epitor. 


GRIZZLIES NOT TREE-CLIMBERS 


I have read that grizzly bears could not climb 
trees and have always believed it to be true. 
Recently I had that statement disputed and am 
writing to you to settle the question. 

James W. SPELLMAN. 


Ans.—It is only the young grizzly bears that 
can climb trees. The adults are much too heavy 
to do so. No one, to my knowledge, has ever seen 
a full-grown grizzly bear up a tree. 

Black bears, both young and adult, can climb 
a tree, 

NaturaL History Epitor. 


BEAR CHASES MOOSE 


A few years ago, while cruising for moose in 
northern Quebec, | observed a little incident that 
may help you in establishing the bear as a moose 
killer. 

There were five in the party: my two hunting 
companions and two canoemen—one an old In- 
dian trapper who was acting as guide. We were 
miles beyond the lumberman’s chips in a virgin 
forest of spruce where the Indian had trapped 
the previous winter. The number of signs o 

‘fur bearers” seen on the white sand beaches of 
the numerous ponds and lakes we crossed was 
proof that the Indian had left some fur for 
future trips. The tracks of the otter, beaver, 
mink, timber wolf and fox were frequently seen, 

We landed at the outlet of a large lake in 
the late afternoon and at once made camp for 
the night. We were traveling light and our 
shelter was a double woolen blanket which served 
as a lean-to. The Indian informed us we had 
arrived at the best moose country ‘and there 
were many small ponds nearby where the moose 
came in to feed. The writer was taken along on 
this trip as a moose caller. Therefore, he was 
not packing a rifle. Years before he had killed 
what any sportsman would call a life’s quota. 

The sun was sliding from sight as we arrived 
at the shore of a small pond. We were trying 
to locate ourselves in the most advantageous 
place for calling when two cow moose came 
rushing into the water from the shore on our 
right and commenced to swim rapidly across the 
pond. Closely behind them followed a bear that 
plunged into the water in hot pursuit. I was hold- 
ing my glasses on them as they raced across 
the pond and was urging my companions to 
shoot, The moose were approaching the opposite 
shore and the bear was scarcely twenty feet 
from the smaller of the moose, making powerful 
strokes that fairly made the water boil, and was 
gaining rapidly, when a rifle shot rang out. “A 
little high,” I cautioned. Again it spoke and 
again I cautioned, ‘‘Too high.” Then the .45-90 
roared and the bear stood straight up in the 
water pounding the air with its huge paws. In its 
struggles it turned and headed back to shore, 
where it entered the water. I could plainly see 
with the field glasses that it was bleeding from 
the mouth. On nearing the shore ‘t turned to 
look in our direction and a bullet drilled its head. 
The first two shots had cut grooves in its neck 
and the .45-90 slug had passed through the 
mouth. It was good shooting in the uncertain 
light. The bear’s teeth were badly worn and de- 
cayed—evidently an old fellow. 

There is no doubt but that one of the moose 
would have been overtaken and pulled down and 
killed except for our timely interference. Just an- 
other of the many woods tragedies that are daily 
taking place had been averted. 

3. A, Eastman. 


Ans.: Many thanks for the interesting account 
of the bear chasing two cow moose. I have always 
been convinced that there were a lot of moose 
killed by bear in certain sections. This is one of 
the most clearcut incidents, however, that has 
come to my attention. 

Natura History Epiror. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 














Hunters! Srappers! 


IT SURE DOES, JIM. 
( t'VE. WISHED A THOUSAN 





DOESN'T IT SEEM A 
SHAME TO THROW 
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HERES AN AD —"G SAYS BE MOUNTING THESE SPECI- 
\ CAN LEARN TAXIDERMY |M MENS IS MORE FUN THAN 
AT HOME IN SHOOTING THEM. THIS WILL 
MY SPARE TIME. A MAKE $47 PROFIT sm 
'M_ GOING TO BESO FAR THIS 








We CaM MOU NT Bi RDS 
Send Coupon for Free Book 


Tells all about Taxidermy hi i 
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Gish. fave me your valuable trophies. a s your home 
nui: annin 
leather, buckskin and fine furs. Moun con ene ane 4 = 
squirrels, rabbits, owls, eve frogs, into marvelous craft-work 
oon ps, Doth useful and humorous.” Wild-game not necessary. 
marvelous hobby, great fun and fascination. 


BIG PROFITS ™ rn your spare time to cash. Havea 

sideline profitable business. Mount 

game trophies for sportsmen; sell your own mounts: save money 

and Make Money with expert tanning. Learn by mail from old 
reliable achost, with duates. inves- 
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*** 1, WOODS 


Arctic Down 
ed Pe td 


SLEEP RIGHT... 
Warm Comfort on ley Nights! 


CS fall and winter hunting trips—for freezing 

temperatures down to sub-zero—get yourself 
NOW a Woods 3-Star Arctic Down Sleeping Robe. 
A wonderful investment—satisfaction guaranteed. 
Keal comfort for years. In your Woods you are com 
pletely insulated against cold. Surrounded with 
nature’s matchless insulation—marvellously warm, 
soft, thick, unbelievably light down from Northern 
waterfowl—Woods EVERLIVE Down. Next to you 
a lining of soft pure virgin wool kersey. Outside a 
tough but soft, wind-breaking, water-repellent tent 
fabrie cover. Talon (hookless) or Lift-the-Dot 
(snap) fastening, with wide insulated underlaps. 
Easily ventilated Large size $62.50. Medium 
$54.50. Woods 2-STAR. for weather above freezing, 
large $54.00, medium $45.50. At your dealer's. Or 
direct—no extra shipping charge in U, 8. A. 

WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 

3501 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Please send me your latest catalog 





Name 
Address 











Night Cruising—Try It 
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It Is the Way to Get Real Pleasure Out of Your Boat 


NTIL 
motor boat in the evenings during 
the season, he cannot possibly enjoy 


one begins to operate his 


it to the fullest extent. Many of us 

are compelled to attend to business during 
the day all through the season, save for a 
brief v acation period—z ill too brief at that 
—and excessive heat sometimes makes the 
two-day week-end intolerable. In many 
parts of our country the heat of the sum- 
mer sun beating down on the roof of a 
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cabin makes shimmering heat waves with- 
in it. And the blinding glare of this same 
sun on the water often makes cruising_by 
day in runabout or cruiser productive of 
the “squints” or a headache. 

But the evening, from sundown till bed- 
time, is the time to enjoy the boat. That 
is the time when owner and guests are 
at leisure to enjoy themselves. It is the 
time when cooling breezes spring up, when 
shadows lend romance and mystery to the 

most unattractive waterfront seen by 
day. Twinkling lights in the distance, 
dancing reflections on the ripples be- 
neath, the flashing beams of search- 
lights—in such surroundings motor- 
boating pleasures far outstrip those of 
the average summer day. 

The inexperienced boat owner should 
not undertake to use his boat at night 
unless he takes along with him someone 
who is experienced in such operation. 
The first requirement, of course, for 
night cruising is thorough knowledge of 
the boat and “the w: ay it handles. Then, 
too, it is good sense for one to cruise 
only in familiar waters—at least at 
first, and until he has become confident. 


The newcomer to motor boating, especially 
if he is a motorist, is likely to smile at such 
admonitions against faring forth into 
strange waters after dark. But the fact re- 
mains, whether he is cognizant of it or not, 
that the motor boat is not equipped with 
such headlamps as is the ordinary motor 
car, that the roadway of the motor boat 
is not laid out so definitely as is the high- 
way ashore, and the possibility of encoun- 
tering obstructions is far greater. This, too, 
despite the fact that motor boating by day 
is far safer and more foolproof than is 
motoring by night or day. And visibility 
is the difference, making night cruising a 
form of recreation that requires more cau- 
tion and experience than night motoring. 


HE need of good running lights on 

one’s own boat is so obvious that I 
hesitate to mention it, although I have 
sighted plenty of boats under way in the 
dark hours, inadequately equipped with the 
necessary lights prescribed by Federal 
regulations. A poorly burning kerosene 
light may be the direct cause of a collision 
in a crowded harbor. When possible, the 
boat owner, even though the hull may be 


Left—An 18-foot stock sailing craft that is fine for lakes and land-locked waters. 
Below—The sturdy seaskiff is a fisherman’s standby for all waters and all weather 
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small, should install a storage battery and 
attach his lights to them. This may mean 
a little time and expense, but it is worth it, 
even if he only uses his boat a half dozen 
times after dark each season. 

Another essential is a good searchlight— 
not one of the headlamps from a wrecked 
automobile, as one so often sees in use, 
but a bona fide marine searchlight, with 
a long narrow beam which pierces the 
darkness like a needle and exposes drift- 
wood, a reef or an unlighted motor boat, at 
ample distance for the man at the wheel 
to avoid it by a wide margin. Such a 
searchlight requires a storage battery and 
is worth it. In waters where there is much 
driftwood, especially large driftwood, it is 





His department is conducted for sports- 
men who make use of boats in connection 
with hunting, a camping and other 
outdoor recreation. iscussions are wel- 
comed. Questions will be answered when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed en- 
velope. e are not prepared, however, to 
supply building plans, blueprints or specifi- 
cations. 











a necessity, unless one wants to run the risk 

of a stove-in plank or of losing a blade 
off the propeller by colliding with some 
extra large piece of flotsam. 

In using the searchlight, always be care- 
ful not to turn its beam into the pilot-house 
of another boat, or otherwise to blind the 
man at the wheel. This is not only speci- 
fically forbidden in Federal regulations, 
but it is only the part of good sense and 
courtesy. In places where driftwood is bad 
or a bar or reef is thought to be, it is 
desirable to keep the searchlight on con- 
tinuously, pointed upon the water directly 
in front of the bow, until the uncertainty 
has been passed. In this way it is often 
possible to detect a shoal below the surface, 
especially if it is a sand bar, with its tell- 
tale yellow tint showing through the green 
of the water. 

The lights which one discerns at night 
are all-important to the night cruiser. He 
must become familiar with the appearance 
of other boats under running lights, to 
note at a glance from the color of the 
light turned toward him by another boat 
what its direction and probable course are, 
and to steer his own boat accordingly. 
This requires attention at all times if there 
are many other boats under way. 


TUDY of the lights as explained in the 
Pilot Rules, issued by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is necessary to become 
familiar with the lights on other boats and 
on the aids to nav igation which bear lights 
for the guidance of vessels under way after 
dark. In addition to the running lights of 
other boats, such as the two high white 
lights at equal height which distinguish a 
ferry boat, for instance, the skipper must 
learn the lighting of a ferry slip, of a 
dredge-boat at anchor, or a tug with tow, 
either with a short line or one extending 
more than 600 feet astern. 

Use of the chart is an essential to suc- 
cessful night cruising outside of familiar 
areas. One must be able to recognize light 
buoys and light houses, by their_charac- 
teristics as shown on the ‘chart. In land- 
locked waters, even of fair size, and along 
the coast where he can discern lighted aids 
to navigation, he does not often need to 
know compass navigation. In fact, a rela- 
tively small portion of the owners of motor 
boats are able to steer by compass across 
great bodies of water, out of sight of land 
or lights, with any degree of accuracy. 
This is a fascinating study, however, and 
we are not actually finished boatsmen until 
we know something about it. 

Actually, night cruising requires little 
additional knowledge that intelligent day 
cruising does not also demand. It is not 


hazardous to those who are naturally care- 
ful in what they do, desiring to avoid ac- 
cidents, even though minor ones. Those | 
persons who are prone to drive motor cars | 
at furious speed toward blind curves, often 
cn the wrong side of the road, hoping to 
dodge by any other car coming from the 
opposite direction, are the sort who should 
not undertake night cruising of a motor 
boat. Night sailing requires a bit of com- 
mon sense. It is essential to see what is 
ahead at all times, and proceeding with 
caution is as much the requirement as 


knowledge of the lights which show on all | 
its Own | 


sides, each one of which has 
significance. 

The fact that one cannot depend on an- 
other boat coming to one’s aid in the dark 
hours makes it necessary for every boat 
operator to take special care that all the 
main things are in order before the start 
is made. Is there enough fuel in the tank 
—plenty of it? Is the oil up to the proper 
level, and no leak to reduce it unduly? 
Are the anchors and lines aboard, so that, 
in case something should go wrong with 
the motor, there will be no trouble about 
holding the boat fast so she will not be a 
plaything of wind or tide? Is the storage 
battery well charged to stand the drain of 


the searchlight, which may be needed for 


more than occasional flashes ? 
A few precautions like the ones sug- 

gested here, and all is in readiness for a 

delightful evening with friends aboard. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
BRAKES ON A BOAT 


Is it wise to use the reverse gear for a brake 
on a boat? T have just purchased my first boat, an 
inboard utility boat for fishing, and I want to be 
gin operating it wisely, 

James A. Farman. 


Ans.—A number of experienced motor-boat 
owners do use the reverse gear for a brake 
and some authorities agree to it. Personally, 


I almost never do except in those rare instances 
when an emergency arises. 

It is my observation that this practice is 
usually adopted as a regular thing by ‘ ‘flashy” 
operators who desire to dash through a mooring 
ground at nearly full speed and up to the float, 
stopping suddenly beside it. Such persons usually 
display similar ‘headlong methods in motor-car 
operation—and their cars usually suffer. In boats 
driven by heavy-duty and even medium-duty 
motors, I do not think use of the reverse gear 
for braking down the speed is harmful to the 
same extent as in fast boats with high-speed 
motors. My attitude is: “‘Why put any strain on 
the boat or power line that is not absolutely 
necessary?” IT believe in getting the most out of 
a boat with the least wear and tear on it—don’t 
your 

Moror Boat Epitor. 


PORTAGING A CANOE SINGLE HANDED 


I am planning to take a canoe trip through a 
chain of lakes, and many portages will have to be 
made. The canoe I contemplate getting is a small, 
light one, which I can carry on my head or 
shoulders for quite a distance at a time. How- 
ever, to go back and bring the camping stuff, too, 
would amount to a big task at every portage 

Under these circumstances, would you advise 
that I take a companion and a bigger canoe? Or 
would you try it alone? Tra M. JENKINS. 


Ans.—If the portage paths are wide and 
smooth, you could either purchase or make a 
cradle on wheels for one end of the canoe and 
thus push it along with little effort. You could 
even put your heavy duffle in that end which 
is supported and your lighter camp stuff in the 
remainder of the boat, and take the whole load 
at once. Such a cradle can be had from a canoe 
builder with wheels which fold and allow the 
padded cradle to become a backrest. 

However, many woodland paths are too nar- 
row and rough for such easy portages. Then 
two companions, sharing in the labor make the 
job less irksome. However, you ought to know 
a chap mighty well and be sure you can take 
him in large doses before choosing him for a 
companion on such a trip. I would advise you 
to take a companion, but I’d probably go ‘alone, 
myself, laying out a slower schedule so I wouldn’t 
have to labor too hard and fast at portages. 
However, it is wiser for two to go together, as 
one man may find himself ill and in need of 
aid of one kind or another. 

Motor Boat EpitTor, 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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Grouse Dogs 


are few and far between and are 
worth their weight in platinum. In an 
article in our next issue Burton L. 
Spiller describes the ideal grouse dog 
and maintains that by proper breed- 
ing and training a strain can be de- 
veloped—to the everlasting profit of 
the breeder. 


What is the 
Arizona Whitetail? 


Down in Arizona, and in Sonora, 
Mexico, there is a little deer that has 
all the earmarks of a Virginia white- 
tail—but isn’t. In “Elves of the 
Brush Country”, Jack O’Connor 
gives you a remarkably clear descrip- 
tion of these animals, their habits 
and how they are hunted; and rates 
them as having the highest intelli- 
gence of all of the deer family. 


These are just two of the valuable ° 


articles which you will find in the 


OCTOBER 


Field 
Stream 


A wonderfully fine issue, packed 
with enjoyment and the information 
that you most want at the beginning 
of a new hunting season. Other ar- 
ticles include: 


Pintail Point. A duck shooting 


story that will have you “rarin’ to go.” 


New Type of Duck Decoy. 


If the ducks haven’t been coming to yours 
as you think they should, maybe this article 
will show you the way to the best duck 
season you have ever had. 


Grizzly Tales. True stories that 


will give you at least one nightmare. 


Also 


COMPLETE GAME LAWS 
FOR THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA, INCLUDING 
MIGRATORY BIRDS AND 
WILDFOWL 
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Style in Sporting Dogs and Hounds 


Being a Dissertation on the Facts and Fancies 


T has been said that a dog’s head is the 

index to that dog’s pure breed, or va- 

riety of breed. By the same token it 
may be claimed that the carriage of a 
sporting dog’s tail proclaims its owner's 
kind; and whether he be a dog suitable for 
the chase, or for the purposes of game- 
shooting. The curve of the stern, with its 
underbrush of stiff hairs, denotes a mem- 
ber of the great hound family, from the 


bloodhound to the beagle. The fringed or 
feathered tail of the setter which, in re- 
pose, is carried below the level of the hind- 
quarters, is as typical in the setter as it is 




















Bench-show tail. Ch. Mallwyd 


Jiggs. Owner: Clinton Schneck 


in the spaniel, But, in the instance 
of the American setters, and those 
usually of field-trial blood, there 
appears to be a growing tendency 
toward the high carriage of the 
Hag. This property is becoming 
more and more noticeable. Which 
tail is or should be right: the 
strz uight- out borne stern or the one 
that is not only carried high over 
the hindquarters, but with its tip 
or end sometimes bending on- 
wards and downwards? 

So far as all the varieties of 


of Tail-Carriage 


[-uropean-bred setters were and are con- 
cerned, it has been strictly laid down as a 
written as well as spoken law, that the 
stern of a setter or pointer, while pointing 
game, must be carried outward on a level 
with the rump, or slightly below that posi- 
tion. For some reason, the cock- tailed gun 
dog has never been encouraged in the 
European field, while a pronounced high- 
carriage of the gun dog’s tail, in the judg- 
ing rings of the Old World, is looked upon 
as a serious fault. 
Why is this? It is hard to explain, save 
than to write that a tendency to the high- 
carried stern on a pointer might sug- 
gest the presence of remote hound 
blood in the pointer’s ancestry, and that 
the gay bearing of the tail provides 
silent evidence of cross-breeding. 
Certain it is that the carriage of a 
dog's tail, while pointing, does not make 
any real difference one way or the 
other regarding the excellence or other- 
wise of the pointer or setter employed 
as a field trial or shooting dog. What 
is offensive to some eyes might be the 
strangeness or novelty of such a scene 
—just as the shape of an old-fashioned 
hat appears ridiculous not only to a 
younger generation but often to the 
very men who wore the self-same style 


of headpiece a score or more years before. 
“Other times—other manners” would seem 
to be as true regarding the tails of dogs 
as of the hats of a nation. 

Another reason that the high or nearly 
hound-like tail-carriage of certain of the 
gun dogs was disliked was because the 
offended eye conveyed to the human brain 
that a gun dog possessed of a hound char- 
acteristic would be given too much to hunt- 
ing foot-scent. The nose of the setter or 
pointer should be mostly employed for tak- 
ing from the atmosphere the scent or efflu- 
vium escaping from game while feeding or 
at rest. So it was that the slow and slobber- 
ing Spanish pointer, after his introduction 
into England, had to be sharpened up in his 
movements. Members of his breed were 
crossed with the lighter foxhounds, and, in 
the same instances, with the greyhounds, it 
is written. 


NYHOW, a lighter-built, more speedy 
and higher-headed pointer was de- 
veloped—and remains as the perfectly sat- 
isfactory gun dog that he is today. The 
tails of pointers have become longer than 
they used to be; indeed, it is seldom that 
now is observed the desired “sting” or 
three-quarter tail of other times. 
The ideal pointer stern (a term almost 





Typical high-headed, high-tailed field-trial setter. Owner: Vinton W. Mason 
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invariably used by old authorities) was 
described as “shaped like a bee’s sting— 
having a strong root, and a straight, fine 
and stiff body, and a pointed tip.” Re- 
garding the English setter’s flag, it is 
written that it varies a good deal. But it 
should not be carried with the slightest 
curl over the back “though there may be 
a gentle and regular sweep in its upper 
outline. The end of the setter’s tail should 
be pointed as in the pointer, and should be 
carried on the same plane as the rest of 
the flag.” 

In the case of German pointers, it is cus- 
tomary to dock their tails for the very good 


reason that these dogs, in their own coun- | 


try, are employed for hunting in close and 
difficult cover such as dense woodlands and 
thickets. The hundred and one lacerating 
thorns and prickles that assail the keen- 
hunting, tail-swaying dog must be avoided ; 
hence the removal of a part of the tail, so 
that what is left of it may not swing be- 
yond the width of either hindquarter. 

For the very same reason the spaniel 
owner docks the tails of his puppies when 
they are nine or more days old. They shall, 
thinks he, at least enjoy their hunting in 
the wickedest of cover without their wag- 
ging parts being pricked or actually wound- 
ed by the deviltries in “spaniel country.” 


HAT the high-carried tail of the set- 
ter is becoming more and more notice- 
able, and at the same time increasingly ad- 
mired, must be patent to those who follow 
with keen delight the pictures of the many 
wonderful dogs now running at American 
field trials. What is just as interesting is to 
recognize and realize that high-carried 
tails now are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. It seems that a new race of high- 
tailed setters has been produced, and this 
because the American shooting, field-trial 
man is declared to prefer such dogs for 
the simple reason that the boldly-carried 
flag provides a more distinguishable and 
distant signal than does the low-carried 
stern—all of which is common sense. 
That cock-tailed bird dogs have de- 
scended from notable setters which had 
high-carried tails, there can be little doubt. 
\nd so the gay sterns have been and are 
likely to be handed down from sire to son, 
and from dam to daughter. It may be writ- 
ten that we are witnessing a violent change 
from what was accepted as the ideal 
carriage of the tails of pointers and setters. 
But, for a while at least, the high-tailed 
bird dog will be handicapped in the show 
rings of the world. FREEMAN Ltoyp. 


HEART WORM 


OT so long ago it was distemper— 

but it seems a good deal of headway 
has been made in combating the ravages 
of that disease, and now I am convinced it 
is heart worm which is the most devastat- 
ing and dangerous of all dog problems 
today. 

The writer neither could nor would at- 
tempt a technical discussion of this sub- 
ject. I believe it sufficiently important to 
all dog owners to warrant discussion—and 
from a layman’s standpoint I can tell what 
experience I have had with it and at least 
issue a warning. That is the important 
thing. 

I had never heard of heart worm until 
several years ago, when a few outstanding 
field-trial performers were reported to be 
afflicted with it. I knew that these cases 
were handled by the Hays Veterinary 
Clinic at Albany, Georgia, and perhaps it 
was because of that fact that I somehow 
got the idea that heart worm was pretty 
much confined to the deep South, and par- 
ticularly to the southeastern section of the 
country. 

Anyhow, when my travels took me to 





IT SURE HAS ME BEAT \. 
| TOLD YOU BUCK THEYRE LITTER MATES 
WOULD OUTLAST | , \BULMY DOG CAN'T BEGIN 


YOUR DOG. 




















60 Days made the Difference/ 


4 HAT a joy is a dog that’s ready to go on open- 
ing day! And in shape to hunt long and hard 
whenever you ask him all through the season. 
Sixty days can make a whale of a difference in 
the way a dog lasts on the first day or any other 
day. Start right now to feed him DOG CHOW, At Hunters Supply 
the conditioning feed. Exercise him. And when = 
the big day rolls around, you'll have a dog with CHECKERBOARD 
endurance and power bui/t into him. Tens of Feed Stores 
thousands of hunting dogs are conditioned on 
Dog Chow every year. 








-————————-Fnee Sample-—-——-—-----—- 


PURINA MILLS, 
805 K Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


(] I would like to have a FREE SAMPLE of Dog Chow. 





(] Please give me the name of my NEAREST DEALER. ® a8 *, 
~ 
Name Tt Ledeibeati cpap ears ae wae - ed. iy 
NR iitpt icant cs: : 
POINTERS ST. BERNARDS 

ao of the oo“ aned end the et toting oe Massive type, rough coated St. Bernard 
in ne country. wo Ditches anc maie, Deautifully sac ., , * > . > 
marked. Two years old and two years’ training at puppies nicely marked and of the best of 
March and Haislips, Petersburg, Tennessee. Dam breeding. Sired by the outstanding Ch. In- 
Bobbie’s Queen, registered; Sire, Kirkovers Dom- _ ars ; , \ oe s ° 
inant, registered. In fine shape. Price $500. each. comparable Big Boy. 7 are wonderful 
Must be seen to be appreciated. puppies at a real price. 

MRS. ROBERT APPLETON KENNELS Lucky Boy Kennels, Caledonia, Ohio 


East Hampton, Long Island, East Hampton 67 














Classy Terrier Puppies 
Full of Style and Play 


é d Most Aristocratic Wire- 
Haired Fox Terrier blood- 


For SALE 


Pointer puppies out of CoMBAHEE 
Lavy by Jack Doon. Six weeks old. 














Address linesin America. All papers 
Mrs. A. Fet1x DuPont and safe delivery guaranteed, 
P. O. Box 1169 Wilmington, Del. Very reasonable now write. 
Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 
Ten High-Class Registered FOR SALE 
Pointers and Setters BIRD DOG PUPPIES 
(either sex). Broken on GROUSE, WOODCOCK, and BRED TO HUNT 
$65 to $100 each, Can take a few dogs to “thoroughiy The last word in blood lines. 
“mig on Quail = oe monthly. ae cured. Also a few Choice Wires. 
No cure, no pay. Forced retrieving a specialty. i‘ 
Homer Sommerville, Brooklyn, Miss. Rock Hollow Kennel, McArthur, Ohio 




















Apply on just one 
spot and kill all the 
fleas on the dog or 
cat. 

Flea Killer SAFE—SURE 
ONE-SPOT does not re- 
pel fleas; it KILLS them. 
25 & 50c everywhere. 
Kennel Gardens, Inc. 


POINTER FUTURITIES 


America’s Finest Blood 
Sire Sand Hill Ted, 26 Times Winner. Dam by 
Champion Billious Ben. Both Producers. Pup- 
pies all liver & white. Fine condition. Ready 
for the Field. 5-Generations pedigree shows 6 
Champions. Winners Placed, 185. Winners Pro- 


duced, 520. Wins of Progeny, 1500. Copy of 
Certified Pedigree and Photo. Price $50.00 each. r\ ah 
Valbert’s Hatchery Girard, Iil. pri 














Elkridge, Md. (Box 1) 














SPREADS QUICKLY 

EVERYBODY IS TALKING 
ABOUT BALORATION 
BALANCED DOG FOOD 






rom Maine to Calife rnin users of 
BALORATI IN are ti thei 
friends about this remarkubie balanced 









n famous canine au- 


«one 
nd beau: 

CH. CHIEF TOPIC ' art ors Se 
BALORATION ’ “er ae aS fraction 


Builds Champions any added feeding. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
icited letters tell = BALORATION’'S 
ntery . Hannes how-ring tests 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 








fact 
t find BALORATION te 








. be the FINEST FOOD and t) 
most ‘ECONOME ICAL obtaineb ’ ORDER A A TRIAL BAG WN 
10 . Trial Ba Lt eo ee postpaid: s! West of M 

25 ibs... $1.65 . 8. 

Jem Animal 


Food Corp. 


454 Morgan Ave, 
Brookiyn, N. Y. 





200 18s. OF onuaal yz — 
HAS SAME CALORY VALUE » 
AS ALL THE MUSCLE MEAT 
OF AN AVERAGE STEER 


BALORATION 


Mtl 







GOES FURTHER BECAUSE IT’S ‘herned FOOD 





Dog Buyers Attention 


POINTERS AND SETTERS:—You can now buy one 
of my fine pointers of Champion Comanche Zigtield, 
Carolina Frank, and Vohic breeding or. setters of na 
tional blood lines, as low as eS Lo “eo and monthly 

or the balance ‘gt 


ce to fi ld, shi 
PAY AFTER YOU SEE 


twe lays agenecad. THE 
DOG, Satisfaction guaranteed after sale or money re- 
funded. Registration papers with each dog lave 
trained dogs but not sold on my time plan. Ten cents 
will bring literature and references 

J. D. Fureht Private Kennels. Gooding, Idaho 








German Short Hair Pointers resisterea 


The Shooting Dog Deluxe—unequalled as pointers and 
retrievers on land and water. There are many reasons 
for German Short Hair Pointer popularity. Try one 
this fall and see for yourself. Puppy stock, nicely 


tarted yearlings and trained dogs for sale at all times 
Priced from $35 to $250, according to age and training 
One choice litter of English Setters, out of Field 
Trial winning bitch and sired by International Cham 


pion.) 
ERVIN P. MILLER 
Sunny Brook Farm Kennels, Washington C.H. Ohio 








German Shorthaired Pointers 


The all-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points. trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the hest 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder 
; DR. CHARLES THORNTON 
Missoula Montana 











High-Class Shooting Dogs for Sale 
20 Irish and English Setters, also several nice 
Pointers ; some registered. These dogs have had 
lots of quail shot over them, No better to be 
had regardless of price. Have been treated for 
distemper and rabies—in perfect health. Also 
nice Setter pups partly trained. Prices 
request. 


some 
on 


MICHEL GOETHE 


Varnville, S. C. 











W Doc Remevirs 
fifteen years of recognized quality 


A row conts more — Isw't Your Pet worts it? 


0) 


ASK US FOR “SUCCESS WITH DOGS" TELLS HOW 

jo FEEO AND TRAIN YOUR 0OG, TEACH HIM 
TAICKS CURE DOG OISEASES, ETC 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. MAILED FREE 
BOUND BROOK 

Q-W LABORATORIES. Inc.Dept. 1EB NCW JERSEY 





Field 


Albany, Georgia, for a period of five weeks 
this past winter, I made it the occasion of 
meeting Dr. Hays and learning at least 
something more about heart worm. These 
were the outstanding facts that I uncov- 
ered: (1) that heart worm is absolutely 
fatal if not caught and cured; (2) that it 
is transmitted from one dog to another by 
fleas; (3) that the test to determine pres- 


| ence of heart worm is to take a small blood 


smear and put it immediately under a 
powerful microscope; (4) that while the 
worms when young are small, they grow 


to be tremendously vile and villainous 
things, which simply mushroom a dog’s 
| heart; (5) that heart worm has been 


spreading with dangerous rapidity and that 


| more dogs even in the North are infested 





with it than the 
imagine. 

These are the five first important things 
for every reader of Fietp & StrEAM to 
know. As I had one of my own dogs with 
me when I first met Dr. Hays, I asked 


average person may 
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Immediately I sent for a son of the 
old dog—and he showed to be infected with 
the heart worm, too. That, then, was my 
own personal introduction to this at pres- 
ent most insidious of all dog troubles. 

I have learned that the most difficult 
thing is not merely to kill the worms— 
but to expel the dead parasites from the 
system. A physician has told me that in 
the way this is accomplished constitutes 
Dr. Hays’ outstanding achievement. Other 
graduate, licensed veterinarians elsewhere, 
however, are having constantly more oc- 
casion to familiarize themselves with heart 
worms and their care. Any veterinarian 
who has had sufficient experience with 
them should be competent to give you 
good service—but heart worm isn’t any- 
thing that a layman can or should even 
attempt to treat! 

In that respect there is a difference be- 
tween heart worm and distemper. Given 
plenty of fresh air and sunshine, kept dry 
and kept fed, dogs can and do recover 





ON A NORTHWESTERN PRAIRIE 
The pointer dog Trevallen Spider pointing a covey of Hungarian partridges in Alberta. Owner: 


him rather casually if it might be a good 
idea to put a test on him. The answer was 
in the affirmative. A blood smear was 
made and put under the microscope. It 
showed negative. I went away, interested 
in what I had learned, but rejoicing in the 
fact that it was all something which held 


no persone al meaning for me. 





Two or three weeks later I was hunting 
one day with the same dog which had been 
tested and shown negative. He was run- 
ning wide and well, but the day was hot 
and suddenly, after a great cast, I thought, 
as he passed me, that he seemed to be 
running with some effort. Further ahead 
an old darky was driving a team of mules 
with our dog wagon. As the dog came 
up with the mule team, he dropped in the 
grass. That bothered me, but the day was 
hot and dry and I watered him. When 
ordered on, however, he was slow to start, 
and even when he did get going again, it 
was clear to me that he was running on 
his nerve, rather than purely from the 
unadulterated joy of hunting. Something 
had happened to him; of that I was certain. 

I wasn’t long in taking him up, got an 
automobile and rushed him to Albany. I 
asked Dr. Hays immediately to make an- 
other blood smear. My heart stood still 
when that worthy gentleman said nothing, 
but merely turned to me and motioned 
toward the microscope. His action said 
plainer than words possibly could: “Come 
and see ’em for yourself.” I did—and I saw 
them at once; those insidious little white, 
semi-transparent things called heart 
worms, wiggling and twisting, squirm- 
ing and swimming about in that small 
blood smear taken from my own dog! 


A. J. Wolfe 
from distemper “on their own power,” so 
to speak. But that positively isn’t true of 
heart worm. It doesn’t take care of itself, 
except in one way—and that is to get con- 
stantly worse until the dog dies. Death from 
heart worm is as sure as sunrise and taxes 
unless something is done about it. From 
that standpoint it is impossible to say too 
much on the subject—or too often to re- 
peat a warning that heart worm calls upon 
dog fanciers everywhere—north, south, 
east and west—to fight it, to learn more 
about it—and to get it whipped somehow, 
either soon or eventually. And the sooner 
the better! 


EART worm is worse than distemper 

from several standpoints. For one 
thing, its signs are not nearly so definite. 
No one can doubt when a dog has distemp- 
er—or doubt what it is. But in the case of 
heart worm, you can only guess—you can't 
know to a certainty except in the one way 
as mentioned—microscopic examination of 
a fresh blood smear. Distemper is easier 
from another standpoint. Once a dog is 
cured of distemper, he’s through with it 
forever. That isn’t true of heart worm. It 
applies to heart worm only to a certain 
extent. In territories where there is little 
or no heart worm infestation, dogs once 
cured are probably pretty safe. Where 
heart worms are prevalent, however, dogs 
should be constantly checked every sixty 
or ninety days to make sure they have not 
been reinfected. Then, too, remember that 
heart worm has been spreading—so we 
can’t tell how soon it may be that we will 
never be absolutely certain of our dogs 
anywhere, until this terrible dog scourge 
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Does Your Dog 
SCRATCH? 


This Simple Precaution 
will save His Coat 





a Faulty diet, as well as heat, is often the 
cause of summer itching. You can prevent 
or stop serious skin troubles by simply 
adding a teaspoonful of Fleischmann’s 
Irradiated Dry Yeast to your dog’s diet. 
Its Vitamin G improves the skin and gives 
a beautiful, naturally glossy coat. 


“Have found nothing in years,” writes 
Mr. Geo. W. Cole, of New York, “that 
tends to keep dogs’ stomachs in better 
regulated condition, or keeps them freer 
from skin trouble than your yeast.” 


Get a 25¢ trial can 

For sale at pet, department, sportin 
goods, feed, seed and drug stores. I 
your dealer hasn’t it, send 25¢ in coin 
or stamps to Standard Brands Incor- 
pecated. Dept. FS9, 595 Madison Ave., 

ew York, N. Y., for a 314-02. trial 
can, enough for two to three weeks. 
Complete literature will be included. 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


IRRADIATED DRY 


YEAST for DOGS 











FURGERSON’S 


Dog and Puppy Tonic 


Blood Pills—Antiseptic Tablets 
Manufactured and prepared only by 
FURGERSON MEDICINE CO., HALIFAX, N. C. 
Price of Tonic 


Yo Gal. 
$4.00 


Gal. 
_ $8.00 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. No. 176052 


blood Pills in box of 200—$1.00; Antiseptic Tablets in 
hox of 200—$1.00; 500—$2.00. A tonic for old dogs 
and puppies; an appetizer; invigorator; blood puri- 
fier; tissue and bone builder; worm destroyer. Gives 
silken coat to hair. For all skin diseases and dis- 
temper Ask your druggist or order direct. Booklet 
“How to Raise Puppies’’ sent on request. 











Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat hounds, 
Wolf and Deer hounds, Coon and Op- 
possum hounds, Bear and Lion hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit hounds. Shipped for 
trial. Catalog 10 cents. 
Write 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry, Kentucky 








The Champion Springer 
of the World 


Four times Field Trial Winner. 


pions. Also Puppies, Highest 
Quality. Lowest prices. The 
greatest hunting strain. 


Boghurst Kennels, Reg. 
Boghurst Rover, The Triple Champion 431 No. Occidental Bivd. 
Springer of the Worl Los Angeles, Calif. 
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has somehow been whipped under control. 

The following statements are taken from 
a paper on the subject prepared by the 
eminent authority, William G. Davis of 
Washington. Among other things, he says: 
“The heart worm is a long, slender worm 
and when grown is sometimes as much as 
fifteen inches long. We have seen a dog’s 
heart that looked like a bunch of excelsior 
used for packing purposes. A dog gets 
heart worms through the bite of a mos- 
quito. If only one kind of mosquito were 
in this business, it would be one thing, 
but there are over thirty dangerous species, 
among them the household kind. 

“The young worms reach the heart by 
way of the blood stream, grow and develop 
there, until in eight or nine months they 
are sexually mature, ready to lay eggs and 
so spread the trouble. Heart worms can- 
not be given from one dog to another like 
distemper. There must be a mosquito. It 
is also claimed by some research workers 
that both the dog flea and the cat flea act 
as hosts for the heart worm, as does the 
mosquito. The mosquito, however, is the 
main carrier, and if it could be controlled, 
the biggest part of the fight would be over. 


““ 


which indicate the possibility of heart 








HERE are a variety of symptoms | 


worms. Hunting dogs tire easily, breathe | 


heavily and collapse. The definite way to 


tell whether your dog has heart worm, | 


however, is to examine a blood smear un- 


der a powerful microscope. Any cheap mi- | 


croscope lens is not sufficient. Also, the per- 
son making the test must be prepared to 
act quickly—before the blood starts to co- 
agulate. That heart worms will show up 
in just a small smear shows how vast their 
quantity must be. The heart worm is asso- 
ciated with the mosquito, but just the same 
as with the tick from Mexico, heart worm, 
too, has worked north. 

“The Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has been 
at work on the dog heart: worm problem 
and has found a drug called ‘Fouadin’ 
which if injected into the dog, either into 
the muscles or the veins, will kill, not only 
the larvae, but grown worms in the heart 
as well. In this way a dog is sterilized, so 
if a mosquito bites him, there will be no 
spread. This is now standard practice and 
many dogs, especially valuable bird dogs, 
have been successfully treated and brought 
back to a state of comfort and usefulness. 
Of course, when a dog is heavily infested 
with heart worms, his case takes a little 
time, the idea being to kill the worms more 
or less gradually so the dead worms can be 
absorbed without too great a shock to the 
system. Then, too many dead worms at 
once might clog the artery from the heart 
to the lung, with fatal result. This work 
must be done by one who understands it.” 

It is my conviction that in merely sound- 
ing this warning to our readers, I am offer- 
ing you one of the most important con- 
tributions that has ever appeared in this 
department. Those who desire more de- 
tailed information on the subject of heart 
worm will find it in U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Department Circular No. 338, 
entitled “Parasites and Parasitic Diseases 
of Dogs.” Send five cents for this circular 
to the U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Superintendent of Public Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Do not send stamps. 
Remit five cents in cash. 

—Horace Lyte 






Only the finest 
ie food could 
pass this test! 


\ 


® Will the food you are feeding sus- 
tain life and permit growth and 
successful reproduction and lacta- 
tion through three generations of 
animals? If not—beware of it! 


This is the greatest test of the only 
true value of a dog food—its Biologic 
Value—its ability to nourish. 


Ken-L-Ration passes this test. Your 
dog needs the nourishment that only 
Ken-L-Ration can give. It costs no 
more. But remember, if it isn’t made 
by Chappels, it isn’t Ken -L-Ration. 


Write for free booklet, “A Dog’s 
Life and His Diet,” giving facts about 
the DIFFERENCE between Ken-L- 
Ration and other dog foods as dis- 
closed in laboratory tests. Use coupon. 


{FREE 
5 CHAPPEE, ! anni 
§ 113 p,. -, BROS. INC. 

: coples Ave., Rock, 

$ Please send fre lord, Ill, 
i 

' 





Tee book > 
Name let, “A Dog's Life.» 


aa 


a State 


@ ;KEN-|;RATION 


Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 


Broken dogs and puppies for sale 
Dogs taken to board and train. 
Clean healthy kennels, 
CONNON KENNELS AND GAME FARM 


ee Road, Green Village, New Jersey 
ail address: Madison, N. 





—_—— 











High Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are trained carefully 
and thoroughly experienced in the field. Have dogs 
suitable for any place they are used; see one, try it be- 
fore you buy. They are priced so reasonable every one 
can own a shooting dog; every trained dog sent for 
trial, also sold on Easy Payment Plan. Don't wait till 
the season opens; get our prices and information now. 


Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 








HIGH CLASS GROUSE & WOODCOCK 
POINTERS AND SETTERS 


Some have had Southern experience. Four 
months Setter puppies; Sire Lexington Nugym 
Laddie. Pointer puppies whelped June 27, 1935; 
Dam daughter of Village Boy, Sire son of 
Milligan Dan. Correspondence solicited. 


Vinton W. Mason, Box 227, Cambridge, A, Mass. 











IELD & STREAM readers are made u 

of real sportsmen, the sort who can a 
ford two or three hunting trips a year ‘and 
must necessarily possess good shooting 
dogs and hounds. This Department is con- 
ducted for the purpose of exchanging in- 
formation on dogs and dog breeding. Ques- 
tions for advice or information will be 
answered when stamped, addressed envelope 
is enclosed. 














Oak Grove Kennets, Ina, Ill. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters, Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 











CARELESS FEEDING CHIEF 
MENACE TO DOG'S HEALTH! 


‘ ofS. 
RD. 


@ Careless feeding, say veterinarians, is 
responsible for 9 out of 10 dog disorders. 
Owners expose dogs to danger by feeding 
left-over table scraps or ordinary, hit-or- 
miss commercial mixtures. Don’t run this 
risk! Pard, the new scientific beef feeding 
formula for dogs, has been developed by a 
leading authority on nutrition from a great 
University. It’s the first real health food for 
dogs. Ask for Pard today! Have your dog’s 
health checked re gularly by 
your Veterinarian. 





HEALTH FOOD 
FOR DOGS 


A PRODUCT OF 
SWIFT & COMPANY - 


nf Dog Soap 


at Net hak 








TH only soap of its kind! @ Oils 
‘Tt a itching, stimulates 
hair growth, gives coat a ‘*‘dot e Tones 
show"’ sheen, destroys ‘‘doggie’”  @ Grooms 


odors, kills fleas and lice, cleans 
perfectly. Outlasts two ordi- 


@ Kills Fleas 


PULVEX 


THE - DOG 
omy SOAP 


Backed by 92 Years’ 
Expertence 









mary bars. At drug and pet P 

stores, 50c, or write William’ © Deodorizes 

Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 1937 

Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Ill, ©@ Cleans 
All In One 
Operation! 





26.50 for COMPLETE 
ortable Kennel Yard 





Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Spe jal 
ortment N 1-A makes yard 7'x14°x5" 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F’.O.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
me ney order or N.Y raft. Add $1.00 ex 
tra if you desire ‘*Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 
lips. Send 6 n postage for Rooklet &85G 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS co. Ine. 
(Permeriy Scheeier's Sone; kat. 18 
74 Terrace Buffalo, N.Y 








Look Rabbit Hunters 


FOR SALE: Two-year-old male or female, 
first-class, trained rabbit hounds; redbone and 
bluetick breed; brush and briar hunters; fast 
ind hard drivers: never quit until rabbit is 
shot or holed; neither man nor gun shy; priced 
to sell on trial with written purchase-money- 
back guarantee. Bank reference furnished. 

T. DALTON, Hazel, Kentucky, Route 1 








High-Class Broken Beagles, 
Rabbit and Fox Hounds, 











Straight Cooners, ar al 
54 from a hunter 
Setters and Pointers iad trainer 
Ke onable 
R. M. DOTTERER prices. Tri 
Shanesville =9, Penn. 
NEW! iu Bird Dog Training Collar NEW! 
“TRAI Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smit Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shuoting 
: “y = s ; put them ” 
v i t h 
I oe ’ ts os * 








ning Collar ever know! 

ainst bite € 
MAIL » Postrarp $”.00 
pleya other Sportsmen, 





er and el llar in o y 
Specially re nded by Ozark R 


FREEMAN LLOYD 578 Madison hn.. 


New York City 
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Field & 
TYPE 


NE reader is concerned over the fact 
that not enough good field dogs are 
good-looking dogs. He says at a recent 
field trial a man told him: “We don't care 
how they look—all we want is perform- 


” 


| ance. 
Well, I don’t see how any man could 
prefer not to own a good-looking dog— 





provided that dog might be good to look 
at in the field. The dog that isn’t good to 
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field a bench show winner must be. The next 
day we saw his dog perform. I’ve never 
seen that new member since—nor his dog. 
I have heard nothing more about it. What 
he didn’t take into account was the fact 
that it isn’t bone, it isn’t whether the hair 
is long or short, or the color of the eyes, 
or the set of the ears. It’s what a dog has 
in his head and his heart and his heels. 
Yes, let’s try to breed better-looking 
bird dogs—provided we can do it and still 
keep all the essentials. But let’s not breed 


TYPE AND STYLE 


Cood young setter working on sharp-tailed grouse. Owner: 


look at in the field never looks good to 
me anywhere. If you can get both good 
looks and good field work, I'd say “Amen.” 
It occurs more often than our reader may 
realize. 

Dr. K. Phillips bred a setter which 
he called “Better Still.’ The dog was a 
field trial winner and a bench show cham- 
pion. Mary Montrose was the first to win 
the National Championship three times, 
and she was a splendidiy built pointer 
and was shown successfully in bench 
shows. I could name any number of good- 
looking field trial performers and good 


| shooting dogs, which are also good to look 


| there are good field « 


at by any standard. Certainly the effort 
to breed more of such should be encour- 
aged. 

But I do have a lot of sympathy with 
the other side of the picture. I am really 
not certain but that there are more good 
field dogs which aren’t good looking, than 
dogs which are good 
looking (though I must interpose that a 
good field dog looks awfully good to me 
‘most any time!). And I for one wouldn't 
sacrifice field quality to get mere appear- 
ance. I don’t know why so many good- 


| looking dogs aren't of much account in the 


| 
| 
| ‘ 
| 
| 


| 





field—but I do know that that is pretty 


| much of a fact. I’m for anything that will 


add to appearance without detracting from 
field quality. But any breeding that adds 
to field quality I’m strong for, regardless 
of what it takes away anywhere else. What 
we want is performance. We can buy 
pretty pictures—if there is such a thing 
as a prettier picture than a pretty per- 
former ! 

I am secretary of a field trial club, and 
several years ago the president of a bench 


show club came to see me. He took one 
whole morning to try to prove to me in 
my office that the dog conforming to 


hench-show standards just had to be better 
in the field—couldn’t help but be. He said 


| it just stood to reason that the dog built 


right could run right. He said he was 
going to prove it and that he was going to 
join our club and run a pointer in the 
trials. He asked if he might discuss the 
subject and enlighten our members at the 
meeting preceding the drawing. I took his 
membership and his entry fee and granted 


| him that courtesy. 


That evening we heard this gentleman 
air his views and prove how good in the 


Arnold H. Yankee 

for looks at the expense of head, heart or 
heels, They represent the essentials—and I 
don’t mean to overlook the all-important 
fundamental of nose. If these come wrap- 
ped with ribbons, all well and good—but 
I'm always more interested in the goods 
as delivered than the package in which the 
goods come, 


H. L. 
TRAINING FOR SPANIELS 


OLLOWING my last contribution re- 

lating to the teaching of retrieving by 
the force method, requests are to hand for 
further information for developing the use- 
fulness of these gun dogs. 

After the spaniel has been taught to re- 
trieve and practiced enough that he does so 
in a happy mood, efforts may be made to 
advance his education. To be a good gun 
dog, a spaniel must possess other accom- 
plishments than that of being a good re- 
triever. 

Above all he must be obedient and under 
control at all times. Only systematic train- 
ing can bring the pupil to a stage when he 
might be classed as a decent shooting dog. 
Many young dogs work tolerably well 
without training for the first few times in 
the field, and this fact constitutes a pitfall 
into which enthusiastic owners have fallen, 
with the result that many dogs have been 
abandoned as useless and unmanageable. 


A GOOD CARRY 


Springer spaniel, Tessie’s Grandor King. Owner: 
R 


>. Jepson 
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GLOVER’S KENNEL 


and FLEA SOAP 





CLEANSES THOROUGHLY 


KILLS FLEAS “Ny 






PROMOTES HAIR ' 


RELIEVES GROWTH 
ITCHING 





Use Glover’s Kennel and 
Flea Soap when you bathe 
your dog and see how wonderfully beneficial 
itis for him. Get acaketoday! Only 25¢. 


GLOVER’S FLEA and INSECT POWDER— 
the safe, sure powder for killing fleas and 
lice on dogs and cats. 

Write today for a copy of Glover’s new 


free DOG BOOK. 48 pages of valu- 
able information with many illustrations. Address 


GLOVERS 


Dept. 2, 462 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








Irish Water Spaniels 


A tried and proven retriever, land or water. A dog 
that has served American Sportsmen for over half a 
century, wonderful intelligence and affection. Easy to 
train and handle. Size, strength and a coat for the 
“toughest going’’. All the wonderful stunts’’ the 
others do is Past History for PAT. Puppies, young 
sters, trained dogs always on hand. Safe Delivery and 
SATISF ACTION GUARANTEED. 


Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 














WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can _ offer 

Home guards, loyal compan 

ions; useful and _ intelligent. 
Low prices. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


ne | FARM KENNELS 


alion, Ohio 














Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15. 


Grown bulldogs cheap; ship anywhere and live 

delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed mange rem- 

edy $1. heals any skin trouble on any ani- 

mal. (Largest shippers in Dixie.) 
BULLDOG HATCHERY 

501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 














Beagle Hounds 


“Greatest little sporting dog in 
existence’’ 


Finest Perfected 
America. 
ature, 


Strain In 
Dime brings liter- 





Na, of: 
“turay Born piv 
MASTERLY BEAGLES REG. 


Desk B. E. A. Kopp, Owner Johnson Creek, Wis. 





EVERY DOG OWNER NEEDS THIS 


Ban $ 50 


Post 
Paid 


Does not cut the dead heir. leaving a stubble coat but removes it entirely, 
is 






a “STRIPSLIK 
LJ 


leaving ¢ oat soft and ly Made of steel; strong; rigid; guaranteed 
to stand the work. One side coarse for stripping; the other fine for vermin 
and finis shing Adjustable for thick = thin coats, and eats; also good 
for sab hor be ush 0% S*5” razor-ec trimming blade, with each order, 
DOG Com ru: bapaand (s1 val ve) 50c ppd. 
Anti-Bark B $i 


ridie « ing 1 o 
WARNER'S DOG "SUPPLIES, Dept. F, Norwich, Conn. 
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A systematic course of training, prior to 
the spaniel’s being introduced to actual 
shooting conditions, is essential to his suc- 
cessful development. This is easily ex- 
plained. Any decently bred gun dog is ex- 
cited, instinctively, upon encountering the 
scent of game. It is a well known fact that 
during such moments the dog is in no con- 


dition to start in lessons that are new to} 
| him. 


It is difficult enough to induce him 
to remember those he has been very well 
schooled in. But to try to bring him under 
control at such a time, when he has little 


idea of what is expected of him, is a very 


hopeless task. 


The amateur handler after witnessing | 


some passable work by the young dog is 
likely to overlook his undesirable actions, 
thinking that he will improve, and faults 
may be corrected as education proceeds. 
3ut these simple failings, quite excusable 
during the primary lessons, become in- 
tensified very rapidly and soon become set 
habits. Once established they are difficult 
to correct. It is far easier to prevent such 
undesirable habits being formed than it is 


to stamp them out once they have a seating | 


in the dog’s mind. 


O, I shall advise all sportsmen who con- 

template starting young dogs in the field 
this fall, to spare a little time, daily, with 
the four-footed friend. When the shooting 
season opens, it will be only one step fur- 
ther in the spaniel’s education, rather than 
a single, big jump from an amusing house- 
hold companion to a sportsman’s worthy 
gun dog. 

Having taught the dog to retrieve, the 
next step should be to teach him to drop. 
A very simple matter that takes no skill 
—just patience, and determination in the 
trainer, which is greater than that of the 
dog. Anyone can make a dog lie down and 
one way is as good as another. The point 
to be stressed is that when he is dropped 
he must remain so until ordered to move. 
It is easier to start him with a long lead, 
so there may be no chance of the dog’s 
making a get-away. Something in the form 
of a switch is also useful to guide him and 
to remind him of the handler’s authority. 

It is unlikely that the dog will not man- 
age to get on to his feet without permission, 
during the first few lessons. But when he 
does he should be forced down on exactly 
the same spot. He must not be permitted to 
wiggle about but induced to lie quietly. The 
trainer must be persistent, not owe yy 
any liberties on the part of the spaniel. A 
the lessons proceed the dog should be lest 
down for a considerable period. The les- 
sons need not be of long duration, but they 
should be performed daily and continued 
long after the dog is apparently obedient. 

When the dog is well advanced in the 
dropping lessons, he may be taught to drop 
to shot. In this he should be started with 
a pistol, it being far more convenient than 
the shotgun ; also more economical on am- 
munition. Here is another point which 
makes the lighter arm preferable: To dis- 
charge the pistol the handler may raise his 
arm well above his head, and, by so doing, 
the action serves the dual purpose of teach- 
ing to drop to shot and dropping to hand- 

signal—both very desirable accomplish- 
ments in a spaniel. 

After the initial lessons in dropping to 
shot, the dog should be taken out of the 
yard, walked at heel, and plenty of prac- 
tice given him until he proves himself to 
be quite dependable, dropping to command, 
to shot or to hand-signal. 

To recount the shooting requirements 
acquired by the dog at this stage: First, 
he has become attentive to the handler. He 
has learned to look to him for instructions 
and he is obedient to them when they are 
issued. He walks at heel. He may be 
stopped at any moment, by dropping to 
command, to shot or to hand. He retrieves 








MOST APPETIZING AND 
ENERGY-BUILDING! (2505 only 
2+ & 5¢ « day 











UNT CLUB is es- 
pecially suitable for hunt- 
ing dogs. It builds health and ° 
vigor and supplies the extra ener- 

gy a dog needs to keep going all day. 


Hunt 
Club’s chief ingredients are beef and liver. 


It also contains 17 other ingredients, all 
thoroughly pre-ceoked. You can feed Hunt 
Club without risk of the serious intestinal 
irritations that come from improperly cook- 
ed, deficient, or poorly balanced foods. 
With Hunt Club you don’t pay for water, 
you add it! This makes Hunt Club the most 
economical food you can use. It feeds a dog 
for from 2c to 5¢ a day, depending on size 
and breed. Use the coupon to get pleasantly 
acquainted with this most appetizing, ener- 
gy-building, economical and convenient food 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Maritime Mituine Co., 
(Check Offer Desired) 


( Send free sample of H-ant Club. 


CUI enclose $1.00 for which send 10-pound bag of 


Hunt Club. (Prepaid east of Mississippi River.) 


Name 


Address 


No. and 
Breed of Dogs 


MUN CIL'UIB 


DOG FOOD 








your dog need never have 
DISTEMPER 


Today distemper in dogs . . . like the terrors 
of smallpox and diphtheria among humans... 
is almost entirely a matter of history. 

Lederle Laboratories Inc. introduced the 
Laidlaw-Dunkin Canine Distemper Vaccine 
and Virus in America in 1929, Time and tests 
have proved this Lederle product to be the one 
satisfactory method of distemper protection. 
For immunization specify— 

CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE 
and VIRUS Gederle 
For treatment— 
ANTI CANINE DISTEMPER SERUM Gederle 


Consult your veterinarian or write Dept. B for complete information 


LEeDERLE Lia BORATORIES, INC 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 


What Quetschke 


Of Caswell Kennels 
Says About Quadine 


“For 20 years we searched for an effective ex- 
terminator of fleas and dog ticks. Your Quadine 
spray is 100°) effective for this purpose. The anti- 
septic qualities are very healing. We also find 
Quadine the most effective and pleasing of de- 
its freedom from 
powerful potency is a 
Many functions in one product 
will never 





odorants. Its many functions; 
harmful effects and yet 
startling surprise. 
it tremendously economical. We 
Quetschke. 


make 
be without it.”—Charles W. 


This Special Offer 
A Real Bargain 


You run no risk when you 
send in this coupon. We will 
refund your money promptly 
if you are not satisfied. Here's 
a bonafide opportunity to get 
a $3.50 value for $2.50 in 
products that users say are in 
many respects priceless. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
Quadine Laboratories, Dept. F.9., 320 - 20th Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. (West of Rockies order from J. D. 
King, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles.) 
Enclosed find $2.50 for one $2.00 bottle of Quadine 
and one DeVilbiss $1.50 household spray—total value 
$3.50 for $2.50. 
Name 
Address 
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FREE ware ror 


on command. He is now progressing very | 
BOOKLET NO. 652 


favorably toward being a good gun dog. 
USE THE In none of these lessons, which I have | 





outlined, is there any necessity to pay any on the practical removal 


NEW FLIT attention to the dog’s individuality. With a of worms in Dogs of all 
4 


breeds and ages. 


single exception all may be ‘trained under FOR DOGS 


the same system and the same results may 


” 
ON THE be expected, or even assured. The excep- 
tion is the dog of a nervous temperament. 
CAT AND It is necessary to deviate from the beaten HYLEN 


path to be successful with the timid dog. WORM CAPSULES me 


a“ 
CANARY It would be unwise to lay down any curric- 


Too! |ulum to offset nervousness, as the indi- effectively remove 

< 

‘viduals have to be studied and the best | Large Roundworms and Hookw 
Dependable, safe, easy-to-give worm treatment. 

procedure can be followed only after being | Heips keep your dog thrifty! 


closely associated with the dog. In all such For Free Booklet write | ~w N-16-1 


THE BEST INSECT POWDER EVER | cases a system of Bae and take” must be PARKE DAViS x CO..D Detroit Mich 
: . * stituted, but the safest hand to play is . = ’ i. 
DEVELOPED — 95% active ingredi- |“? tite 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
on their inherent desire to hunt game. 


ents. Sure death to fleas. No odor. Merwyn Ltoyp. Springer Spaniels 


Retains its power, killing fleas as 19 Pups; strong, healthy farm raised stock from the 


SPANIEL FIELD TRIALS Type and quality for any show and guaranteed to make 











they hatch. Harmless to man and high class gun dogs. Two choice Brood matrons in 
- whelp. Several thoroughly trained adults. A.K.C. 

. r opis Ss s 
dog. Three sizes, 10¢, 25¢ and $1.50. N or about October 4th and Sth] ] jee toSour inspection “and approval, Mates. $25, 


springer and cocker spaniel field trials |} females $20. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY | Will be held near Hot Springs, Virginia. 
Copr. 1935, Stanco Inc. | These tests will be supported by such | 


1 
= - practical as well as influential patrons of Look Coonhunters 
Springer Spaniels the sport as : Harry Ferguson, Dr. Samuel | If you are looking for the best try one of 


Milbank, George Ellis, jr., and other of Kentucky’s thoroughly trained four-year-old 


LAKELAND KENNELS 
H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minn. 





























— ‘wo Ny eight months ie Ke the earlier sportsmen who made spaniel redbone and bluetick coonhounds; wide, fast 
si ta hse uti, Neo | trials what they are in this country. ‘The | fanger and hunter. true and tlld tree barker: 
Ch. Rivington Sam, F. T eh. , ete. Males "$25 00 up hunting ground chosen will ” the game- Absolutely rabbit stock and fox broke. mwrampe, 
Females $15.00 lp. Several di-temper immune.g’ || holding terrain along the Jackson River, | to sell. On trial with written purchase money- 
mont Flash A.K.C, 969474. Fee $25.00 | about six miles from Hot Springs. Game : ~— we Reference ae 
Ernest B. Stanley North Bennington, Vermont || pheasants, a few quail and a good many ana —— azel, Kentucky 
- a rabbits. . RABBITHOUNDS 
S S | rhere will be open and novice stakes for offer For Sale A Nice Lot of 
pringer panie S | springers and cockers, and money prizes boise met isis 


and Trailers. Not afraid of 
} herd gun fi Before buying 


Highest grade puppies, Males $15.00; Females in the two events will be: Open, $75. » $35. 
$10.00; also their mother Delight of Avandale and $20. Novice, $50., $25. and $15. There 
whose parents were both Field Trial winners, 
and two of her grown daughters out of Ch. 
Aristocrat of Avandale. These will be sold at a 
bargain as I plan on moving, and must sell. 


The Springs Kennels, Wessington Springs, S. D. 





r Ne 
will find the Goud Ones come 
from 


Harry D. Welsh 
Mayport 
Clarion County, Pa. 























MALE RABBIT HOUND 


2% years old, medium size, Redbone and 
Bluetick breeding. Swamp, briar, brush 
hunter. Extra good starter. Stay until shot 
or holed. Good hole barker. Not man or 
gun shy. Fast, true trailer. Hard, steady 
| driver all day long. $15.00, ten days’ trial. 
Bank reference. 

T. C. DORAN, MURRAY, KY. 









Springer Spaniel Puppies 


Whelped May 5th, °35. Strong, healthy, farm 
raised, Well marked in liver and white. Splen- 
did type and quality for show and excellent 
gun dog stock. Sire: a grandson to Ch. Hors- 
ford Hazard. Dam: a granddaughter to Int. Ch. 
Boghurst Rover. A.K.C. Registered and shipped 
subject to approval. Price $25 to $50 

SINEPUXENT KENNELS Snow Hill, Md 


| 
| 














SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Springer Spaniels of Quality Useful team of working as well as show spaniels. 
4 - Breeder-Owner: Drew Farm Kennels Coon, opossum, mink, skunk, fox, rabbit and 
Bench and field stock combination hunting hounds, also bird dogs, 





Hunters, Attention! 





thoroughly trained, shipped for free trial; also 


4 new Heters— beth colors. All cur stork to tive tions || are many novices of both varieties of young started hounds and pups. Write for full 


or better. Chancellor, Cocksure, Countess bloodlines 


Bow Ring has won consistently at all important East- spaniels, in the South; and as these trials description and literature showing pictures 
Taateeen sites Ge ee a to 24 champions in 1! will be the first ever held in the midst of and breeding. 
BOW RING KENNELS, Reg. AKC |a notable sporting community, success is KENTUCKY COONHOUND KENNEL 


Dover- Foxcroft, Me., or 46 E. Almira St., Bloomfield, N.J. Box 654 Paducah, Kentucky 


practically assured. 
Excellent accommodations for man and a 
SPRINGERS dog are available. The Foley Organization, SPORTSMEN 
a6 Siud Aateer of Auastale. te Tne, Pisid Detel Ch Philadelphia, Pa., will manage the meet- 
anon of Leaman Spat. Avan tnversak Chan backei || ing. Names of judges and guns will be 
and Springbok of Ware ete Primarily a working announced later. 














200 pointers, setters, straight cooners, 
combination hunters, rabbit and fox 








ee eee eee ee ee ee ea The annual cocker and springer trials|| hounds, cheap, LIST FREE. 

h wandnotel tat of uteter wheleed pane aif seteley- to be held under the auspices of the Hunt- RAMSEY C " 
ing from dant ant water. Dont wait untit the last 1 ing Cocker Spaniel Field Trial Association ||. REEK KENNELS — 
C. M. SPROAT, M. D. Valley Falls, N. Y. will take place over the Verbank Club waseiiinad Illinois 














sstate, Verbank, New York, on October wy gy eo oe 
€ ate erban ev Oo . R Mofit AMERICAN HOUNDS 


| 26th and 27th. As usual, Mrs. : 


SPRINGER SPANIELS of Poughkeepsie, New York, will be the Gossett's Olde Tyme Long Eared Bugle Voiced Black and Tans 


| " ‘ 7 ial te le t f tl “- time- Far famed for great endurance, cold trailing 
Buy the best, they cost no more. Our dogs make grand ionorary supe rin tence en oO MS ability, ueute hunting sense, deep bugle voices, 
workers and retriever A fine bunch now in training honored meeting. I he game at \ erbank 


impressive hound character. Veers of all hound 
| dom. Unrivaled for big game, fox, coon. Superb 





for fall delive ups all ages 1 colors. Beautiful | . uda, ved hi d bitel nuppies, 
young bitches bred to our wonderful producing sires, || Consists of plenty of pheasants and a Sao the Enesh to sabtls setnded Raion Bes: 
Their get has gone best of breed or better four times || sprinkling of rabbits. The programme will Solas bisen te pony teeeiome 
in succession inning dogs at State yo e- . ° oe . 

quirements fully and pictures will be furnished provide plenty ot opportunities for novice HERMOSA VISTA FARM 


W. Eart GosseTt—Mer. 


KESTERSON’S KENNELS, Skamokawa, Washington dogs and novice handlers. There will be 
BANNOCK OHIO 


a novice stake for both breeds, and a puppy 
stake for cockers. These competitions are 


SPRINGERS the best possible chance for people to make Outstanding Gun Dogs 


their first bow at a trial. The raw young- 


ed Co. Ties _—_ A, pe bg Ry E. sters of today may become the champions FOR SALE 
and white at reasonable prices. Some choice $25.00 ot the morrow. 


yuppies too young for fall hunting $15.00 each. My » " ‘ 7 » i i i 
pupe pod athe y B = om nuating, Sti - — The guns chosen for Verbank are Brad- Pictures and other information 


consequently build muscle and heart. I furnish papers, ford Norman, $f. E. F. Warner, David on request. 
ship on approval at express office 


Frank J. Cox, 207 W. Spruce St., Dodge City, Kans, || \Vagstaff and Donald Carr. Names of the]] FORDS KENNELS Lavonia, Ga. 
judges will be published in a later issue. 
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HOW TO REAR PUPPIES 
PART III 


E once had a bitch in one of our 

branch kennels that had 14 puppies 
—all males! What do you think of that? 
The handler there tried to raise as many of 
them as possible, and how many do you 
suppose surv ived ? Just five. It is hard to 
cull a nice litter; but unless you can se- 
cure another bitch with pups of like age, 
or nearly so, to put them with, it is better 
to raise good individuals of the number 
she can feed. 

We used to give the bitch a light dose 
of castor oil, right after whelping. We 
don’t do that any more; it tends to produce 
nausea, and hold back her appetite, just 
at the time we want her to eat well and 
make plenty of milk for the pups. So, in- 
stead, we give a phenolax wafer, which 
has the necessary laxative effect, without 
the after-sickness and loss of appetite for 
a few hours. Feed plenty of milk, and 
ground beef, to start her milk coming well. 
Except to see that each gets a good 
place in the lineup to suck, we give little 
attention to the pups the first few days; 
the less they are handled, the better. In 
summer, try to see that they are kept cool 
enough in the daytime, and sufficiently 
warm and protected, with the burlap cur- 
tains down, at night, if necessary. In cool 
or cold weather, try to regulate the tem- 
perature, to best comfort. The curtains will 
lie back, so you can work with them, if 
necessary ; but avoid letting too much cold 
air on the dogs, after they have been kept 
warm. And don’t keep the air too close and 
warm in their box. The only initial atten- 
tion we give them is to see that their navel 
cords are cut off arf even length (about % 
to 34 inch long), and not left long to per- 
haps drag and pull off, and leave a rup- 
tured part. We touch each short cord and 
around the navel with either mercuro- 
chrome or some other mild disinfectant, to 
prevent infection; and when a day or two 
later the cords drop off, we again touch 
with the same. Infected navels burrow into 
the bowels, and kill pups. 

I have had bitches whelp in boxes as 
described above, and under these condi- 
tions, dozens of times, and with very few 
losses, and without artificial heat at all. 
[ have been raising basset hounds, a short- 
haired dog. The bed-box had best be placed 
within a larger building, for greater pro- 
tection from heat, in summer, and from 
cold in winter. Such an arrangement is 
better than a smaller outbuilding, outside. 
The old-fashioned low-built, damp and 
musty, small and crude “dog house” is en- 
tirely taboo, even for a bitch not in whelp. 
Never let a bitch whelp and try to raise a 
good litter in such a place. 


HE puppies will stir little from their 

bed, for about two or three weeks. 
When they want to come out your problem 
really begins, if it is cold weather. A bitch 
can whelp and save a litter through the 
coldest night that blows, if she is properly 
protected ; but when the pups are a certain 
age they must come out from under the 
curtains for light and exercise. If sub-zero 
weather sets in, you'd better provide arti- 
ficial heat, or else get a much larger box. 
Put a small window across part of the 
front and curtain the remainder in the 
usual way, for the bitch’s entrance and 
exit. This large box, with its window 
turned toward the light and sun of a win- 
dow of the larger building the box is set 
in, will provide the necessary larger space 
for exercise and light, until the weather 
moderates and the pups can come out. In 
fixing this larger box, make the bed board 
high enough that they can’t get out for 
awhile. Cart FE. Sirn. 

(To be continucd) 
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Both the above 
SIRES. For 
Crangle, 


Champion Drink- 
stone Peg by Toi 
of Whitmore and 
Pride of Somersby 


Imp. Ch. Banchory Imp. Ch. Drinkstone 
Trump 


‘ons 
By Blenheim Scamp ay Ch. Banchory 
Ex Lady Daphne anilo — 
= . Ex Ch. Drinkstone 


Peg 


WINGAN KENNELS, East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 
Jay F. Carlisle, Owner 
POINTERS AT STUD 


Nepken Carolina Bill 
By Shore's Carolina Doone By Doone’s Jack Frost 
Ex Paoli Snow 

dogs are outstanding Field Trial WINNERS and 

service to approved bitches only apply to George M 

Redfield, N. Y. 

Imp. Boyd of Butterthwaite 
by Ferndale Faro 
Ex Glenarm Coronet 

imp. Blaze of . ~~ maaan 
by Ferndale Far 
Ex Nancy of Butterthwaite 


LABRADORS AT STUD 


For service to the above dogs to approved bitches only, apply to Wingan Kennels 


Nepken Carolina Sport 


Ex Nellie Speed Queen 


Imp. Maesydd Marquis 
By Stainton Stanley 
Ex All-aglow-Acorn 

imp. Witherm Olympus 
ty Maesydd Marcus 
Ex Benetta 


Imp. Drinkstone Mars Imp. Liddly Bulfinch 
By on Saas hory —. h. —_ of 
Da am 
Ex ¢ h. "Drinkstope Ex Sale of Liphook 
re 
eg 




















Dilwyne Chesapeakes 


The best duck retrievers known as well as 
wonderful companions 
Stock by Cuampion Water Devir 
available at very reasonable prices. 
ILWYNE KENNELS, Montchanin, Del. 
Joun J. Ketty, Kennel Mor. 








Labrador Puppies 


Buy a Labrador and learn why they are 
becoming such a favorite with sportsmen 
everywhere. You will lose no cripples 
with a Labrador along. Puppies, best of 
breeding, real hunting stock, Whitmore X 
O’Kanagan blood lines. 

Females $35.00. Males $50.00. 


Mac's Kennels Norton, Kans. 








Chesapeake Bay Retrievers 
Supreme guardian of the 
child. The RETRIEVER 
PAR EXCELLENCE, of 
all water fowl and upland 
game. 


LAKE COMO KENNELS 








Communicate with 
CHARLES W. BERG, 
1827 N. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 











BROKEN 
GUN 
DOGS 


Shown at work in the field at any time. 


Freedom Plains Road 
eeeapateaiiens ELCOVA Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Pointers—Setters 
Cocker and Springer Spaniels 


Labrador Retrievers 





International Gun Dog Trainer 


Breaker and handler of many noted field 
trial and bench show winners. 
Can take a few dogs for boarding, train- 
ing, conditioning and exhibiting. 
WirttiAm GLADWIN 


R.F.D. 1 Brewster, N. Y. 









English Setters 
of Debonair 


LLEWELLIN- 
a aon 


> MALLWYD 
" STRAINS 





Pennine 


4 Beautiful young 
Patron 


sters and  pup- 
pies sired by the 
Great English 

- Pu.and American 
Show Champion and Field Trial Winner Pennine Patron, 
out of select Brood Matrons by Champion Albert's 
MacAllister II, Double Champion Boy of Edendale and 
Champion Grey Friar. Perfect development. condition 
and delivery guaranteed. Prices $40 and $50. Service 
to Patron $40. 

E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(6 miles north of D. C. line at —— 

Telephone Kensington 245 W 











. ° 
Bird Dogs of Quality 

Two English Setter bitches 
I. Granite State MIscuieF........3 yrs. 
New England Bird Dog Champion for 
1934. Gentleman’s Shooting Dog Su- 
preme—W onderful Grouse Trial pros- 
pect. 


II. Granite State WINSOME......2 yrs. 
Fast and birdy. 

and 

III. Captain Roscor—Pointer Dog 

1% yrs. Birdy, close hunter, easily 


handled. Each dog has placed in New 
England Field Trials. 
also , P ee 
April puppies by Mischief 
No better prospects in this country 
J. R. SHAW, Old Bonney Tavern, Penacook, N. H. 














FOR SALE 


English Setter Puppies 


Whelped May 21st, 1935. Parents registered in F.D. 
S.B. and are my personal shooting dogs. Three Males 
and three Females. Puppies in excellent health and 
condition. White and ticked. Should make good gun 
dogs. Males $35.00, Females $30.00 

E. J. MADILL 


Chrisdale Kennels Ogdensburg, New York. 














FOR SALE 
A.K.C. English, Irish and Gordon 
Puppies $10 to $40 each 


Broken Dogs and Bitches. Litter Irish and Gordon 
crossed. Pups no papers. Litter Fox Terriers. 1 
distemper treated. Shipped Express. Inspection, photos 
on request, with breeding. 

HOBBY KENNELS 


R 2, Box 290 Norfolk, Va. 








PEDIGREED QUALITY 


English Setter Shooting Dogs, broken on grouse, 
ringneck, woodeock and quail. Also young dogs 
nicely started. Priced $75.00 and up. Dogs 
shown on game at the kennels by appointment. 


RED ROSE KENNELS 
D. H. Nissley, D.D.S., Owner Lancaster, Pa. 




















OT 


$4.95 per 100 Ibs. f. 0. b. plant! 
HORSE-SHOE DOG FOOD CO., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


HEALTH, 
ECONOMY, 
CONDITION, 
STAMINA 
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KILL HIS 





-Flea Soa 
ill every flea 


@ Either Sergeant's “Ski 
“Skip-Flea Powder” will 
your dog. Satisfaction or money- Sack 
guarantee. Sold by druggists and pet shops 
everywhere. Ask our veterinarian for FREE 
ADVICE. Write fully. 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 


= 


2150 W. Broad Street Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 


SKIP-FLEA ErQedi AND POWDER 


WRITE FOR FREE DOG BOOK 








Two great books! 


** ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition, Fifth Printing, 72 Pages 


“ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition, 126 Pages 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books titute mplete nstructive treatises 
on the day to an methods of training your spaniel! cr 
setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve 
“Received your book on ‘All Setters and Their 
barge ng and will say it is a great book, and have 
y ” working fine; will finish her up along about 
yo ust when we can get into the fiel agair 
A. E. DICKSON 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
e $2.00—post prepaid 
r: 
| year’s sub. to FIELD & ST REAS $2.50 
ALL ANIELS AND THE ( Both 
TRAINING o.com Fa) for 
50 ) $3.25 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
e $2.00—post prepaid 
ir: 
| year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 Both 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR ; & 
TRAINING ......0cccsecsssnseees 2.00( ¢s°5 
<—} $3.25 
$4.50 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 














Greatest Dog Book 
Ever Written! 
Second Edition—Third Printing—Just Out 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful iliustrations. 256 pages of practicai 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 





printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- | 


mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 


new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating 2 


story of actual training as you've ever read. 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Fieip 


& SteeaM. His other book on training, “Breaking a Bird 
Dog ha d thousands of copies on merit. This new 
hook is better still--and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first 

Mr. Lyutle’s method of teaching different tupes of dogs 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for | 
each type of dog character 

Jet this GREAT NEW bOOK and you can accomplish won- 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this hook will help you to get more | 


{ them in the hunting field. 


' year subscription for Field & to. and a copy ot | 
this book (value $4.50), for only t 


2 year subscription and a copy - a (value $6.00), | 


for only $4.50. 
Bonk alone: $2.00. 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
NOT QUITE STEADY 


Qves.—I have an Irish setter bitch about two 
years old, She is good to hold a covey and she 
will stop on a single, but wants to ease in on 
her birds, Will be glad if you will help me out 
on this, W. E. MitcuHe ct. 


Ans.—Your bitch is still young. Time and ex- 
perience should get her over the desire of crowd- 
ing in on her birds. For greater steadiness, see if 
you can get to her when she makes one of her 
points. By getting your hands on her and work- 
ing with her in the generally accepted fashion, 
you should be able to accomplish a great deal. 
If you can get your hands on her, you might 
very gently push her toward the birds. If 1 
lo this she will resist you and brace herself 
igainst your efforts. Where she might creep 
closer if left to herself, she will not do so if 
gentle pressure comes from behind. This is often 
i very good way to accomplish steadiness, Speak 
encouragingly to her while she is pointing when 
you have your hands on her. H. L. 


NOT ENOUGH TRAINING 


Qves.—l 
and three 
three months, 
what, but has 
to hunt, and 


have an English setter between two 

years old, and have had him about 
Ile has hunted pheasants some- 
had no real training. He loves 
indications are that his nose is 
good. However, I don't seem to be making any 
progress, far as his standing game is con- 
cerned, His one impulse is to chase, whether it 
be sparrows, rabbits or grouse. Grouse are the 
hirds I want to use him on mostly. If I can 
steady him I believe he will be a very fine dog, 
so I will appreciate your suggestions, 


R. B. Ripeway. 


sO 


Ans.—You are evpecting results too quickly, 
Your setter has been untrained all his life—and 
now you are expecting to train him in 
months. You might do that if we had as much 
game as the country held a hundred years ago 

but not now. Even if you are proceeding proper- 
ly in his development, you are expecting results 
too quickly. Give the dog more time and experi- 
If this dog finishes up properly along toward 


ence 
the end of your next shooting season, you may 
feel fairly fortunate and well rew: irded for your 


pains. Never having had previous training, 
I 


natu- 
rally makes him willful at his l 


age 


RETRIEVING TROUBLES 


you | 


three | 








Qves.—I have been attempting to teach my dog 
forced retrieving. No matter how severe I am 
with the choke collar, my dog refuses to open | 


his mouth, Consequently, I have been prying his 
mouth open and then inserting the cob, but this 
method does not appear to accomplish anything. 

y dog is an English setter (Eugene M. blood) 
weighing seventy pounds, good-natured and kind, 
but very obstinate and headstrong, and four years 


of age. I feel that if I could only get him to open 
his mouth so I could insert the cob, the battle 
would be half won, Any suggestion you can give 
will be appreciated, F. C. Exriorr. 
Ans.—I am rather inclined to believe that you 
should just forget about retrieving in the case 
of your setter, or at least give up the idea of the 
force system. If he will retrieve naturally, all 
well and good, I'd just let it go at that. Perhaps 
later you can start again with a younger dog 
more susceptible to the procedure. There is an 


old saving that “You can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks.” This is not literally true -but if you 
are using the system for the first time yourself 
and the old dog is as determined as yours 
seems to be—I guess the old saying would work 
out in that An experienced trainer could 
undoubtedly you. It would 
worth trying if on having 
retrieve. H 


case. 
get him to do it for 
you're set 


INCLINED TO BE SAVAGE 
Qves.—I have a young shepherd (police) dog 
8 months old. At the approach of a stranger he 
will rush out and try to bite him. T believe this 
dog will become more vicious. What do you 
suggest ? Harry QUAILt. 


Ans.—Use a spike collar with blunt points, 
The collar will not hurt him when worn in the 
regular way, but when there is a strap or line 
attached to it and he is checked when he at- 
tempts to rush out at anyone, the collar 
not only restrain but punish him at the same 
time. If left to have his own way he will hecome 
unmanageable H. 1 


POINTS WITH A LOW HEAD 


QOves.—-Is there any way to teach a dog to 
hold his head up more while he is pointing birds? 
Witt1am MutHarp. 


Ans.—With experience and confidence in him- 
self, he may point with a higher head. He may 
never point with as high a head as some dogs 
which are naturally more stylish, There isn’t 
much vou can do about it 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) — 
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HUNTING DUCKS 
AND PHEASANTS 
WITH A CHETAH 


Here is probably the most remarkable 
picture of its kind ever made—a picture 
that shows you the famous hunting 
leopard of Asia and Africa retrieving 
ducks and springing and retrieving 
pheasants like a well-trained dog. Made 
last Fall by Mr. Eltinge F. Warner, 
Publisher of FIELD & STREAM, and 
Mr. Woolworth Donahue, on Long 
Island. The performance of this cat 
would not be believed unless seen. The 
Chetah is the fastest animal on earth, 
having been clocked at 103 ft. per 
second, and this one goes after his 
birds like a streak of greased lightning. 
The most thrilling entertainment that 
could be provided for any club meet- 
ing or for a party given to your shoot- 
ing pals. It is one of the famous 


Field & Stream Library of 
Motion Pictures 
of 
Hunting and Fishing 


35 wonderful motion pictures of wildfowl, 
upland birds and big game shooting. and 
many kinds of fresh and salt water fishing, 
made at a total cost of well over $75,000. 
31 pictures in 16 mm. (home movie) size, 
4 pictures in 35 mm. (standard) size, 20 pic- 
tures in both sizes. Five were made in the 
shooting season of 1934-5, and are there- 
fore brand new. 

Sportsmen’s Clubs, City Clubs, Univer- 
sity Clubs, and others by the score, have 
for years been making use of these pictures 
as the entertainment feature of their ban- 
quets and smokers. 

They are being booked so fast for spring 
and summer club meetings that you may 
have trouble getting what you want when 
you want it if you don’t act soon. 


Mail this coupon now—and if you 
are a member of a club please give 
us its name and address. 


FIELD & STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 


Send me your new booklet describing 
the FIELD & STREAM Library of Mo- 
tion Pictures of Hunting and Fishing. 
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A Business Opportunity 


Two experienced breeders of minks, one 
a biologist, who have developed over a 
period of five years a sound breeding 
and feeding technique, and a herd of 
unusual quality, as a foundation for a 
larger development, would consider an 
alliance with an agreeable person, in- 
terested in this branch of the industry. 
able to participate in the financing of 
future developments, and willing to plow 
back profits for the next few years. 


Box 955, Field & Stream 
578 Madison Avenue New York 














a 
h. Years Successful Plant- 
; +39 ing experience for lead- 
ing Clubs and Game Commissions 
is your best guarantee that TERRELL 
can make your place really attract more ducks, 
fish and game. 

1ANT WILD RICE Seed, Wild Celery, 

Muskgrass, Naias now ready for fall plant- 
ing. Get Terrell’s guaranteed seeds and be sure 
of results. Deseribe place. Planting recommenda- 
tions, booklet free. 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC NURSERIES 


418 D Bik., OSHKOSH, WIS. 












FUR FARMING PAYS 


FOX—MINK—RACCOON 
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Crested 
California Valley Quail 


gamey and ornate—for sporting purposes and 
beautifying estates. Will thrive, increase and 
“stay put” in any climate in the United 
States. Full instructions for care and plant- 
ing with each inquiry—live delivery guar- 
anteed. Shipments made any time of year in 
our specially designed 
humane crates. 






Write for free 
descriptive 
pamphlet to 
Malibu Quail 
Hatcher i 
Beverly Hills, 
California. 


4 














- TIPT Silver Foxes and dark Alaskan and Ontario Cross- 
Bred mink again topped 1934 market prices by direct sale 
to World’s Largest Department Store. Quality breeding } 
stock, prolific, healthy and priced to sell. Time payments, 





T If you have good stock and know how. Our famous SILVER- | 


5000 RINGNECKS 
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“RAISE FROGS FOR US!” 


We supply stock and buy what you raise. 
necessary. Backyard pond starts you. 
able. Our FREE book ‘‘A Fortune 
everything. Write today. 
AMERICAN FROG CANNING COMPANY 
“Originators of CANNED Frog aes 
Dept. 106-S 


in Frogs’’ 


No experience 
Any climate suit- 
explains 


New Orleans, La. 








BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional value. Prices 
consistent with quality. Eyed eggs in 
season. Trout for table use. Thirty 
years of successful propagation. 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO., Cresco, Pa. 











500 Bob-White Quail 


8 to 12 weeks old. Florida-Virginia Cross. 
Hand-reared on wire, guaranteed 
healthy. Prices on request. 


OKLAWAHA GAME FARM 





P. H. Cash 








Crescent City Florida 





| 10 South LaSalle Street 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
| Box 71B9 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


“A.B.C. OF MINK FARMING”’, $1.00 postpaid 
“DEER FARMING’, $1.00 postpaid 


MOOSE LAKE FUR & ANIMAL FARM 


| Cluck -hatched 
F 


Chicago, Illinois 





Shooting Preserve Pheasants! 


Finest, selected first-cross Mongolians and Pure 
Mongolians, best of Ringneck family. Range-reared, 
sporty birds, flight never restricted. Priced from 
$1.20 each at 8-10 weeks up. Live arrival and satis- 
faction GUARANTEED! Also Genuine Midget Eng- 
lish Calls and complete Nine of game birds. FREE 
FOLDER! 








Large-Mouth Bass 


and 
BLUEGILLS 
for Restocking 
FALLS FISHERIES 
1532 Keith Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Full-winged 
ield-reared 


Lots of 100 or more, 
8-12 weeks, $1.25 per bird 


Lots of less than 100, by the brace: 
| 8-12 weeks, $1.50 per bird 


Live arrivals. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


DURAND GAME FARM Durand, Wisconsin 


by the brace: 


Full-tailed 
12-16 wks., $1.50 per bird 


12-16 wks., $1.75 per bird 









Insure Better Shooting 


b inting our proven BUCK. PHEASANT, 
7 UAIL end other attractions. Our 
UARANTE 














WILD LiF LIFE "NURSERIES 
P. 0. Box Oshk 











PHEASANTS 


Write or wire now for special 
Advance Season Price on 8 weeks 
and older pheasants. 


WALLACE GRANGE, Ephraim, Wisconsin 
Telegraph: Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


PHEASANTS 


Reeves, Amherst and Golden for sale 
Booking orders for eggs of Ringnecks, 
Reeves, Amherst and Golden. 

Can supply quantity orders. 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 


P. H. Shoultes Newark Valley, N. Y. 














Join the 


Square Circle! 


Six cents in stamps brings you 

the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia 
and membership certificate. Sign the cou- 
pon pledge attached herewith. Address: 
SQUARE CIRCLE, FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N. 
I pledge myself to ty om Commandments of 
SQUARE CIRCLE. 


(Print name)... 


(Street) 


(City) 











Finest 6000 
Northern Wisconsin Ringnecks 


Ringnecks for breeding and stocking shooting preserve. 
Among our satisfied customers—Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Department and Long Island Gun Clubs. If birds 
don’t meet with your expectations return them at our 
expense. Special prices on large orders. 

SPRING VALLEY GAME FARM 


Independence Wisconsin 





PHEASANTS 


FALL DELIVERY 
Full Flight Perfect Birds 


BRUFFS ISLAND GAME FARM 
John G. Alley Easton, Maryland 














Attract Wild Ducks 


Plant our sure-growing DUCK FOODS. One plant- 
ing makes a PERMANENT GROWTH, first cost 
only cost. Eliminate artificial baiting with grain 
Plant WILD RICE, WILD CELERY SEEDS and 
y others Years of experience. WRITE FOR 
PRICES AND FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET. Buy the best with the rest. 
wegen AQUATIC NURSERIES 

Box 331-A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 









TARNEDGE FOXES 





Oldest Estapuisnep 1910 
ranch Have Won Grand 
in U Show Championship 
( t Fox in 
National Show) 
Four consecutive years 


and One-Third of all 
irst Prizes. 
Finest grade of Breeding 
Stock, produced entirely from National Show Prize Winners. 
Make several times the net profit by buying officially certified founda- 
tion stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prize Winners 





and High Priced Pelts with initial cost and maintenance the same as 
* or average grade of foxes. Catalogue. Sabattis, N. Y. 
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Ques. How near to maturity would the 
young of woodchuck be in mid-July? 


Ans. They should be almost two-thirds 
grown by that time. Second broods, if any, 
might be small even in September. 


Ques. J have always understood that 
biack bears can climb only trees around 

which they can clasp or almost clasp their 
front legs. Recently I saw a motion pic- 
ture in which black bears climb straight up 
a huge tree like squirrels. Is it 


This department, 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 


outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 
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f 1001 Outdoor Questions 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


which appears each month, 


false teeth were made, to a great extent, 
from ivory obtained from the hippo- 
potamus. He gave no reason for this and 
we wonder whether you can tell us? 

Ans. It is claimed that this type of 
ivory, unlike that of the elephant, does not 
turn yellow with age. 


Ques. What kind of raccoons are those 
which are called melanos or melano 
raccoons? Are they a separate species? 


is devoted to all 











playing *possum, or feigning death. 


Ques. (1) Does the shell of a crawfish 
soften in some other manner than by the 
shedding of its shell? In other words can 
they be softened artificially without shed- 
ding? (2) How long do they remain soft 
after shedding legitimately in the natural 
state? 

Ans. (1) Under natural conditions, the 
soft-shell crawfish reaches this state by the 

shedding of its shell. Softening 





possible that this picture may 
have been “fixed” a bit? 

Ans. Black bears can climb 
any tree that will hold their 
weight, from a sapling to a red- 
wood. 


Ques. What are the princt- 
pal species of jack rabbit found 
im this state (Oregon)? 

Ans. The black-tailed and 
the white-tailed jack rabbits are 
found in Oregon, though the 
latter are probably not plenti- 
ful. 


Ques. For the benefit of some 
of our members who have been 
discussing the question, how 
far down does a“fishin’” worm 
dig: 3 

ns. It may go down into 
the e arth to a depth of eight 
feet. 


Ques. Last fall, an old hunt- 
er in our district casually stated 
that the cottontails seemed to 





of the shell can be more or less 
successfully accomplished by 
artificial methods. (2) The new 
shell appears in from three to 
four days. 


Ques. Can you identify the 
following birds for me: (1) 
Meadow plover; (2) Shad- 
bird; (3) Weater-partridge; 
(4) Scotch duck? 

Ans. (1) Killdeer; (2) Wil- 
son snipe; (3) Ruddy duck; 
(4) Bufflehead. 


Ques. To what length does 
the South African snake, 
known as the mamba, grow? 
What type of snake is it and 
what is the derivation of its 
name? 

Ans. It is claimed that the 
common, or South African, 
mamba (D. anyusticeps) at- 
tains a length of from 12 to 14 
feet. It is allied to the cobras 
but does not have the hood. It 
is also called the tree cobra. 


4 fails s ie is through the courtesy of one of our friends, Jack Tie aunee “aaaehel” to 6 eee 
have the “wolf.” What does J. Drew, that we are enabled to show you herewith ruption of its native name 
this mean? a picture of Buelah, Oklahoma Penitentiary blood- a ow 

h hh Y h h id (Kafir or Zulu), probably 
Avs. Infestation of cotton- ound, with her sixteen pups. Yes, that’s what we sai meaning snake. 


tails by larvae, particularly that 
of the gadfly, is given this col- 
loquial name. 





—sixteen of them! Papa looks on in sheer bewilderment. 
As far as we are concerned this is some litter for any 
breed of dog. What do some of our readers think? 


Ques. It is necessary for us, 
this summer, to cut down the 
woodchuck population here- 








Ques. What percentage of 
any particular species of wild 
game can be harvested cach year without 
danger of ultimate extermination? 


Ans. According to many authorities, a 
drain heavier than 20 per cent per annum 
of the total number of a species is dan- 
verous, 


Ques. Which of the venomous snakes of 
this country are closely allied to the cobras 
of India ? 

ANS. 


Ques. /s it a fact that all snakes native 
» Australia are venomous? 


Australia has between 30 and 40 

and species of non-venomous 
snakes. However, if one considers all 
species of snakes in that continent, the 
great majority—over 80  species—are 
venomous. 


The coral snakes of the South. 


ANS. 
varieties 


Ques. (1) In open ground, which could 
he overtaken most quickly by a good dog— 
a Virginia deer or a mule -deer? (2) Do 
mule-deer cat prickly pears? 


Ans. (1) The mule-deer. (2) Yes. 
QuEs. 
made the 


A dentist belonging to our club 
statement that, in early days, 


ANS. 

Ques. Are the calls of game birds in- 
herited or do they learn them from the hen 
after they are hatched? 

Ans. They are apparently inherited. 
Young birds hatched in incubators de- 
velop the calls of their species. 


They are merely black raccoons. 


Ques. Which particular kind of snake, 
if any, incubates its eggs? 

Ans. The female of the rock python is 
said to coil around her pyramid of eggs, 
her head re sting on the top. 


Ques. Do the black bears of this state 
(Pennsylvania) have white “horseshoes” 
on their breast? 

Ans. Many black bears (especially the 
ones of real black coloration) have the so- 
called white vest, sometimes represented 
by only a few white hairs. It would, of 
course, be impossible to state that all black 
bears have this white vest. 


Ques. What is meant by the expression 
which I heard in Alabama with reference 
to the opossum “sulling?” 


ANS. 


Sulling means that the animal is 


abouts, so would you please an- 
swer the following questions: 
(1) When do the young begin a regular 
vegetable diet? (2) When do they step out 
on their own? 

Ans. (1) The young eat solid food as 
soon as they emerge from the nest, prob- 
ably 40 to 50 days after birth—from about 
June 15th on. (2) They shift for them- 
selves before the end of August or, at 
latest, during the first part of September. 


Ques. I have noted that the cloud swift 
is supposed to be the fastest flying bird. 
Are there any records as to the speed of 
this bird in flight? 

Ans. In British Birds, Vol. XVI, 1922, 
is a record of swifts having been clocked 
at from 171.4 to 200 miles per hour. 


Ques. “A” says that the Indians of the 
far north consider the Arctic or snowy 
owl an edible bird, while “B” claims that 
this is impossible on account of the type 
of flesh. 

Ans. According to some records, the 
snowy owl has a finely flavored flesh, 
somewhat the same in color as that of a 
chicken. It is a fact, too, that this bird 
has been eaten by northern Indians and is 
considered absolutely edible by them. 
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25 | sIX BEAUTIFUL GUNNING SCENES 
| IN FULL COLOR 


( only 


The most beau- 
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5 can tiful pictures 
shed- t ate tts. . 
Foon of their kind ie a 
ura eT 
ever made avail- 
, the 
bw able to you. 
"less Less than a year ago a famous 
| by American artist, Mr. Edwin Megar- 
new gee, painted for us, in oils, six typical 
pe to American gunning scenes. No finer, 
more beautiful pictures of their kind 
t] have ever been painted. 
) 1c 
(1) We offer you a complete set of 
had- these pictures reproduced on heavy, 
dge; high-grade picture paper, by a costly 
process, for 
Wil- 
Wile ONLY $2 A SET 
These reproductions are so faithful 
does to the originals they are hard to 
=e 2 distinguish from them. Suitably 
ee framed (costing little) they will be 
Ow: a beautiful and distinctive ornament 
and for the walls of your home, office, 
f its camp or club. 
thee The six pictures are Pheasant 
,_ Shooting, Goose Shooting, Quail 
ican, Shooting, Snipe Shooting, Grouse 
at- Shooting, Duck Shooting. Each is in 
o 14 full color, and about the size of a 
bras Field & Stream type page. Mailed to 
1. It you with cardboard prctection, flat, 
bra. postage paid, for only $2. 
cor You can save a dollar and a quarter on a 
ame new or renewal subscription by accepting 
ably this offer— 
% ’ 
us, &f A YEAR’S 
the 5 
cree SUBSCRIPTION 
an- Ke 
ms: and 
ular : 
ot Set of 6 Pictures, $3.25 
Gi Send order now to 
| as F FIELD & STREAM 
rob- 578 Madison Ave., New York 
Out i 
em- & 
at i 
ber. : 
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WITH NEW CORRUGATE 
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/TRO EXP! 


ET all the facts about Nitro Express 

Shot Shells and you'll get more game 
this season. And by facts, we mean ballistic 
facts and field facts you can check with your 
own gun. 

Point number one is BALANCED PAT- 
TERN. No thin spots. No dense centers. A 
balanced spread that gets the game at 40 
yards, 60 yards—even at greater distances. 
In Nitro Express you get this uniformity 
with all the extra power and smash that 
have made these shells world famous. 

Point number two is stamina. Yes, Nitro 
Express Shells deliver the goods under ail 
shooting conditions. Look at the shells 
themselves. Note the special corrugated 
body. It’s tougher, stronger. Now look at 


the test below, just one of the Remington 
stamina tests. Soaked ... frozen... shot— 
yet every shell did its stuff. We’ve baked 
them, slung them about in wet canvas sacks, 
tested them under the most abnormal field 
conditions. Yet they always come through 
with quick-flash getaway, full velocity, 
smashing energy, and always BALANCED 
PATTERN at a// ranges! 

Six more points are listed at the right. 
Check them. Compare them. Then buy a 
box of Nitro Express and test the shells 
themselves any way you wish. Their actual 
field performance is the best reason of all 
for you to SHOOT NITRO EXPRESS 
SHELLS THIS SEASON! Remington Arms 
Co.,Inc., 857 Barnum Ave., Bridgeport,Conn. 


Remington, 





SHELLS HAVE THESE 6 FEAT 


Re 
2. 
3. 


CORRUGATED BODY 
DOUBLE WETPROOF 
PERFECT PELLETS 


» SUPERIOR WADDING 


Ss. 


STANDARD POWDER 


6. PATENTED KLEANBORE PRI 





“GRUELLING 


STDIN 





i}OAKED IN 
WATER 


fot just dipped 
ut submerged 
» hours. Now 
ou'll see the 
alue of the Dou- 
le Wetproof 
rocess given to 
UKLEANBORE 
hot Shells. 


FROZEN 
IN ICE 


And kept in solid 
cakes. Days later 
the shells are 
broken out of the 
ice. Every one 
perfect—no 
swelling, crack- 
ling, splitting. 


TRO EXPRESS CAN TAKE I 
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THEN SHOT 


The quick-action 
primer does its 
stuff. The Hi- 
Speed powder 
speeds the shot 
pellets on their 
way. Nitro Ex- 
press performs! 
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